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Art. ].—Tue Dancers or our Country. 


Ir is a lesson derived from all history, that a people’s worst en- 
emies are found within themselves. Foreign invaders and rapa- 
cious conquerors spread desolation for a time through a Jand; but 
it is only moral degeneracy, that can effect its irremediable ruin. 
This isa foe most of all to be feared. A people’s vices are “ con- 
federate” against God and his church, in every land. No country 
can enjoy prolonged peace, safety or happiness, under the dominion 
of a high degree of moral corruption. Our own nation is not 
without danger from this source. It is threatened with these more 
terrible internal enemies,—the vices that are every day gaining 
ground. ‘The wicked of every description are mustering their 
forces to combat. Great and opposing principles and interests 
are brought into action, in the midst of us. There is the struggle 
of ignorance and knowledge, of error and truth, of slavery and 
freedom, of impiety and religion ; and the struggle is fearful. It 
is not by any means ascertained, with any probability, how it will 
be decided, at least for a period. ‘This country, from its peculiar 
attitude at the present time, and the character of its institutions, 
is becoming a sort of battle-ground for the nations,—a moral arena 
for the whole world. It would seem, that the fate of every people 
under heaven, would be decided here, according to the triumph 
or defeat which we are to experience. Both our friends and ene- 
mies are looking with an intense interest, on the great moral ex- 
periment which we are making; the contest of correct principles 
with those that are wrong,—both, so to speak, placed on the same 
footing ; with no outward advantages on either side ; with no des- 
potism or hierarchy to make either scale preponderate. Virtue 
and vice are here contending against each other, each with its own 
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inherent energy. There are those scattered throughout every en- 
lightened nation, who would rejoice exceedingly in our success ; 
but there are others, and doubtless the greater number, the des- 
potic powers of the world, who would rejoice as intensely in our 
defeat ; and they are aiding the enemy within to accomplish our 
downfall. 

In view of the aspect of affairs which is now presented, and 
has been for some time, we are led to consider the dangers that 
threaten us as a nation. When we speak of these, we mean, dan- 
gers that affect our peculiar institutions, civil, social, ecclesiastical 
or literary ; our peculiar rights and privileges,—our religion, liber- 
ty, laws and government. Not that our existence is endangered. 
Nations, strictly speaking, are never destroyed. They always ex- 
ist ; not indeed, under the same name, but the people are perpetu- 
ated, mingled with others, perhaps their conquerors. ‘They ex- 
ist uuder different circumstances, and commonly in a deteriorated 
state, after subjugation by war, or after political or other powerful 
convulsions. So when our institutions shall have become changed, 
—our liberty turned into despotism or licentiousness,—our intelli- 
gence into ignorance,—our religion into infidelity or papacy, we 
may exist as a nation ; people will live here,—but we shall not be 
the present happy United States. Transmuted into an ignorant, 
enslaved, debased people, with abounding crime and wretched- 
ness, and with the hope of salvation extinguished, what would our 
existence be worth ! Who of us would desire to live to see the 
day? We have been strongly inclined to consider ourselves as 
safe; our future consummated greatness, happiness and virtue 
have been confidently predicted. The land has rung with the 
theme, but persons of reflection among us are beginning to con- 
template our circumstances with very different feelings. Causes 
are at work, producing effects, that are calculated to fill the re- 
flecting mind with the deepest anxiety. Principles are every day 
more and more unfolded, which tend to create the most painful 
apprehensions, in respect to the inviolability,—the stability of our 
institutions. Questions of an elementary character, and of the 
most exciting kind, are now incessantly discussed, and putting at 
hazard the Union itself. Good has indeed advanced in the midst 
of ag but evil, it is to be feared, has kept quite an equal pace. 

. One source of danger to our country arises from the general 
“ain which prevails ; the susceptibility for excitement at the 
present era, not only of this nation, but of the civilized world. 
A great degree of excitement in the public mind,—the tendency 
to strong emotions and passions in large bodies of men, is in itself 
perilous. The cause of apprehension in this case is, that, besides 
all the derangement in the regular course of affairs, and the inter- 
ruption of general happiness, ‘which an agitated state of the com- 
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munity occasions, some sudden convulsion may ensue, which shall 
shatter the very frame-work of society ; some spark may be elici- 
ted, which shall produce uncontrollable and lasting disorder. A 
general and vague excitement,—an almost unmeaning and wild 
agitation may settle down into some form of concentrated and in- 
curable evil. After the agitation is passed away, and an opposite 
state of feeling prevails,—a sullen and despairing stupidity ,—socie- 
ty may be afflicted with an insupportable oppression ; the base re- 
siduum of agitated elements. 

That a portentous and fearful excitement prevails over the world, 
is too manifest to be denied or doubted. Every one who reads, 
is aware of the fact; we take up our papers with the expec- 
tation of learning some new form in which the prevailing spirit has 
shown itself in this country or elsewhere; and we take them up 
prepared to participate in the general impulse. In other countries, 
it is the struggle of the people for their just rights, civil and reli- 
gious, against their powerful oppressors. In this country there is 
really far Jess cause of agitation; but where we have not real evils, 
we have fancied ones. Even here, however, there are principles 
that remain to be settled. ‘This agitation of the public mind may 
arise from its more enlightened state, and from the progress of 
liberal sentiments. ‘The struggle with ignorance, proscription and 
authority, must necessarily throw the elements of society into com- 
motion. ‘The making up of the public mind, is as the rumbling 
which precedes the effects of an earthquake. ‘The whole mass is 
prepared to heave, and shake and be thrown into disorder. Ina 
revival of religion we have an instance of agitated feelings; but 
where it isa genuine work, it is always a salutary agitation, because 
the object is ‘good, and the means of effecting it are good. ‘The 
moral atmosphere i is purified by such a movement on the minds 
ofa community. But this is not the case with every sort of ex- 
citement, especially when it is of an indefinite and general kind, 
to be fixed it knows not on what; extending over the whole face 
of society, and inspiring a sort of wildness and alarm. Such a 
kindling excitable state of the public mind, is to be dreaded, let 
it arise from what source it may. But oftener, perhaps, the very 
reason of the existence of such a condition of things, is the want 
of illumination in the public mind, and the prevalence of narrow 
views. People become agitated, in many instances, because they 
do not understand the bearing of measures ; and because they are 
opposed to all improvement, they will not consent that their pre- 
judices should be disturbed or removed. It is like the alarm which 
an individual, uninformed mind feels, in view of some prodigy or 
supposed supernatural event. It is the terror which is excited by 
spectres, apparitions or other unusual appearances, as they used to 
affect in darker times, if they do not now, the illiterate peasant. 
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People suffer themselves to run wild with emotion, because they 
do not know what it is which movesthem. It is something which 
affects others, and therefore it is a sufficient reason why they should 
be affected. It is a perilous state of things, portending or produ- 
cing worse evil. 

2. Another source of danger to this country is a spirit of intol- 
erance which is now rife among our citizens; a high unyielding 
temper, which seems resolved, at all hazards, to carry its own 
point, which seeks to secure its own objects, and every iota of 
them, without regard to any interfering claims. It is a temper 
which seldom appears to know, that there are two sides to a ques- 
tion, and which makes no allowance for human weakness and im- 
perfection. Indeed, it admits few or no rights and privileges ex- 
cept its own. It is an intolerance which does not show itself, as 
formerly, by outward violence, we mean in this country, unless it 
has been the case in some instances in regard to the Catholic ques- 
tion,—the discussion of the principles of Papacy. Here, if any 
where, we are to expect violence. But it is an intolerance of 
principle,—of opinion. Every man is set at nought,—is put with- 
out the pale of charity, who does not conform exactly to the fa- 
vorite opinion. A leader has his notion, and every other man 
must be brought to bow to it, or he is alien from truth and good- 
ness. A colonizationist, for instance, has been represented by his 
opponent, as an advocate of sin,—an ally of Satan: and an aboli- 
tionist, from certain quarters, is held up as no better than a cut- 
throat,—a leveler of all distinctions,—a friend to the intermixture 
of the white and black races, by means of matrimonial alliances. 
An advocate of moral reform is exposed to public view as a wretch 
who taints the atmosphere with his abominable disclosures of crime, 
or he is a sullen misanthropist who allows not even of the most in- 
nocent indulgences. And he who hesitates in adopting the opin- 
ions and coarse language of a thorough-going reformer, or has 
some decent regard to times, and places, and company, is a cow- 
ard,—almost a traitor to his God, even if he is an accredited ex- 
emplary minister of the gospel. Such is the style of remark too 
common in maintaining opinions on certain subjects ; as if nothing 
is right but in perfect conformity to them, and nothing wrong but 
in opposition. 

It may seem strange to talk of intolerance, after years have pass- 
ed away of smooth-tongued liberality. Yet it is but a natural re- 
action of the lately too indulgent and conceding spirit. There 
was danger, formerly, of allowing too much to wrong principles 
and practices. ‘Truth and righteousness came near being sacri- 
ficed, in many instances, in the exercise of a too easy charity. But 
the times are greatly changed. Violent and angry controversies, 
especially on moral and religious subjects, are carried on with a 
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temper which resolves never to yield; and what is most pitiable, 
they relate chiefly to extreme points of doctrines or measures. 
The differences are subtle, and, for the most part, to a candid 
view, would seem unessential; and yet much is made of the dis- 
crepancy. It is deemed of immense importance, which side is 
adopted, and no measured denunciation follows a supposed wrong 
decision. Some of the benevolent enterprises of the day, seem 
to be in danger of suffering from this cause. ‘They begin to be 
shaped by sucha spirit. We have heard to our surprise, that the 
defense of one has been connected with the disparagement of an- 
other, as if it were possible, that the great principles or objects of 
benevolence could be at variance among themselves. ‘The claim 
of education societies, as we have been informed, was lately at- 
tempted to be sustained, on the part of a public agent, by showing 
its superiority to the sabbath school institution ; a most unfortunate 
point of comparison or contrast, whether founded in truth or false- 
hood. 

Advantages obtained are sometimes pushed to an extent beyond 
what the people or the friends of a good cause are prepared to go, 
or at present can be made to think it their duty, on the whole, to 
go. For instance, could the wishes of some, on the part of the 
scientific education of the great body of the people be realized, 
we see not but that the common pursuits of life must stand still. 
The manual and mechanical operations of the community would, 
at least, be materially lessened ; and how much we should gain by 
having science and wanting bread, is a question more easily an- 
swered than many metaphysical ones in these times. Could the 
wishes of numbers, on the subject of retrenchment, be gratified, to 
such an extreme is it carried,—and were it to become universal,— 
no wants, or next to none, would be felt ; and of course little en- 
terprise, business or wealth would be found in the community, and 
thus the very means of doing good,—the object professedly sought 
by such retrenchment,—would be incalculably diminished. The 
plan itself, of going directly forward, on a principle originally good, 
and pursuing it at all lengths, without regard to times, circumstan- 
ces or occasions,—without reference indeed to its effects ,—will be 
very apt to become wrong, and to end in the production of more 
evil than good. We are ‘well aware of the force of the maxim of 
an able English divine, viz. ‘A straight line is the shortest in morals, 
as well as geometry.” But the question is, what constitutes the 
straight line in morals,—the unexceptionable course. Is it less a 
wise and conscientious regard of the nature and coneequenes of 
our conduct, than a naked theoretic perfectibility? Men who 
blindly pursue a certain course, however right they may believe 
themselves, are accountable to God and to their fellow men for 
the issue. It is not enough that they are honest; they must have 
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an enlightened honesty. Such, however, is beginning to be the 
spirit of the times, in some things, that no good can be seen, ex- 
cept in being committed to a certain theory or enterprise, to all 
the extent to which it can be carried, or in dissenting from it toan 
equal extreme. Hence, if any thing new is projected ; if any new 
measures in religion are adopted, or any new divinity is broached, 
that is, new illustrations of divine truth, or unaccustomed modes of 
exhibition are employed, it is all furiously denounced as heresy or 
neology ; all the resources of wit and ridicule, if not of argument, 
are called into action to put it down. Or if, on the other hand, 
any thing old is left, and sedate and not easily moved minds find 
something of sterling excellence in the paths which the fathers 
trod, a great outcry is made, and charges of stupidity and hostility 
to religion, and what not, are rung from one end of the land to 
another. ‘This unhappy and hurtful spirit is oftentimes called into 
being and fostered, by bold and startling writers ; persons of a live- 
Jy turn, and dealing in paradoxes, who may be mainly in the right, 
but need to have their views modified by a sound and sober judg- 
ment. ‘They take, however, with the generality of men, who are 
not qualified by education or habit, to distinguish the valuable from 
the worthless parts of their communications. ‘There needs to 
arise, in our country at least, some master-spirit, sound and judi- 
cious,—eminently humble and pious, as well as gifted with the 
light of genius,—who might point out the proper course to be pur- 
sued in these anathematizing times ; these dividing and breaking- 
up times. Some Leighton, whose pure intelligence, and meek and 
heavenly temper, shall shame us of our self-sufficiency and obsti- 
nacy ; another Edwards, who, with overwhelming reason and ar- 
gument, shall probe our moral disorders, expose the errors that in- 
fest the church, and conduct us into the path of sober and discreet 
inquiry. 

3. It is obvious to advert to political party spirit, as threatening 
much evil to this country. Every person who has turned his at- 
tention towards this feature of our national character, has perceived 
in it a source of imminent danger to our free institutions. ‘The 
mischief already effected, if not irreparable, is, at least, very seri- 
ous. Besides the alarming inroads which it has made on private, 
domestic and social happiness ; poisoning the sources of peace and 
union among families, neighborhoods and societies, it is threatening 
both to morality and liberty. Designed to be a guard of freedom 
and right,—since open political discussions, and canvassing the 
conduct of political men, are essential to our form of government, 
—there is yet danger from its excessive sway, of sacrificing every 
thing else to its dictates. In this case it induces men to seek chief- 
ly the interest of a party. The public good never comes within 
the range of its calculations. Factious zealots are alone reward 
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ed; office is secured by devotion to particular men or measures, 
without regard to their merit. ‘They who express the most bois- 
terous commendation of persons in power, are entitled to the great- 
est favor. Worth is overlooked; honesty and capacity in the 
candidates for public office, are no subjects of inquiry ; and in- 
deed nothing is regarded, but that which accords with, and sub- 
serves the views of a dominant faction. In this manner free in- 
stitutions fail of their purpose : the object had in view of consult- 
ing for the general welfare, by bringing the best talents and the 
highest virtues into the admivistration of government, is utterly 
defeated. Hence exists a partial, weak or grinding execution of 
the functions of office 5 angry and vindictive “feelings are awaken- 
ed; violent altercations are engaged in; and sometimes civil wars 
ensue. In such cases the powers of government are usurped by 
a leading or prosperous party or ruler, and liberty is weakened or 
crushed: or else disorder or misrule are suffered to bear sway, and 
evils of various name spring up to such a degree, that, becoming 
insupportable, a revolution ensues, and that commonly introduces, 
in its turn, a despotism. This has been the history of political 
party spirit in, perhaps, all former free governments. It has al- 
ready become a dark and threatening page in our own history. If 
it continues to increase as it has done, and will be very apt to do, 
no reason can be assigned why it may not in the end prostrate our 
liberties, and with these destroy every thing which we hold valu- 
able. What aspectacle,—must we proclaim it before the world ? 
but it is already proclaimed,—is presented in the halls of our na- 
tional legislature, of the prevalence and virulence of this party 
warfare! In the exasperation which it kindles, all self-respect is 
thrown aside, as well as deference to the representation of the 
people and to the majesty of the laws. Angry invective, oppro- 
brious epithets, insulting threats, turbulence and confusion, have 
characterised, with singular frequency of late, the debates of Con- 
gress. When the spirit of party tramples on decency among the 
authorities, and at the fountain head of the nation, it cannot be 
too deeply deplored. We speak of it not with any political feel- 
ing or bias, but as a fact which invites the examination of every 
patriot, philosopher and christian in the land. Can any person, 
who truly loves his country, or values a correct principle of action 
in a community, or venerates the institutions of religion, look upon 
such a degree of political party contention, with any other feelings 
than those of anxiety and alarm! It is an evil, however, which 
has been often deplored; it has been presented to the considera- 
tion of our citizens in various and powerful forms. The father of 
his country, at an earty period, raised against it the note of warn- 
ing, and denounced its existence as the bane of free governments. 
On these accounts it certainly needs not to be enlarged upon here. 
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What practical moderation is demanded of us, by which we may 
prevent so useful a principle as free political discussion, when du- 
ly limited, from becoming a fierce and uncontrollable element of 
evil ! 

4. A growing disregard of the sabbath, and violation of that 
day of religious rest, is a danger of fearful magnitude to this coun- 
try. This state of things has claimed the notice of christians, to 
some extent in times past, but not so much as it should have done. 
We are happy to know, that, at present, the subject is calling forth 
no ordinary degree of attention; and we trust, that the eloquent 
appeals which have of late been made, and the measures which have 
been proposed, will not fail of producing a beneficial effect. As 
to our legislators and public men, they have too generally slum- 
bered over the important subject, or given their decided counte- 
nance to the neglect and desecration of holy time. What mean 
those Sunday morning sessions of the national legislature, so 
recklessly held? Is the business, even of the nation, of any sig- 
nificance, in comparison with that which is enjoined by the Lord 
of the sabbath,—its hallowed religious rites and worship? How 
ominous is the temerity which trenches on holy time, under such 
circumstances, and for such purposes ! If it shall be found impos- 
sible to uphold the sabbath, or restrain the violation of it by go- 
vernmental acts, as it must be when the government itself partici- 
pates in the sin, only so much greater is the necessity imposed on 
christians, and the friends of the sabbath, of exerting their person- 
al influence in behalf of the day. They must come out from the 
world, and constitute a separate, select and unoffending class. As 
for themselves and families, they must be strict observers of the 
sabbath, and meddle not at all, even in those services of the go- 
vernment, or those private speculations for gain, in which its sacred 
rest is violated. Stock which brings in the avails of unrighteous- 
ness, by active employment on that day, must cease to be so in- 
vested, on their part. Their own example, in every particular, 
must be pure. By such a course of conduct, an influence of a 
most salutary kind would be exerted ; and were every christian 
and sober person in the community to be consistent and uncom- 
promising in this matter, it would constitute a moral power which 
could not easily be repelled. ‘The difficulty of a strict observance 
of the sabbath is greatly increased, we are aware, by the relations 
of society ; by the mingling of the various classes and employ- 
ments of men; by many of the customs of life, introduced with 
little reference to the claims of holy time, and by the vast aug- 
mentation of business and enterprise in our land. Yet this 
difficulty should not deter christians from the purpose and en- 
deavor to be entirely faithful to God, in a duty so indispensable. 
In their own pure and peaceful homes, where they have the con- 
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trol of their time and actions, nothing should prevent the strict re- 
ligious observation of the day ; and there they should exhibit, in all 
its loveliness, and enjoy, in all its freshness, the christian’s venera- 
tion of tle consecrated season. 

If any thing can engage the reflecting portion of the community 
to hallow the Lord’s day, it would be a picture, if it could be ac- 
curately delineated, of the beauty of this divine observance, espe- 
cially in the family condition. We have often painted it to our 
fancy, as we have sometimes most happily met with it in reality. 
Shall we endeavor, in few words, to draw that reality, which is 
far more blessed than the brightest visions of the imagination? Let 
us contemplate, then, the household group, on the sabbath, pay- 
ing their devotions to the Lord of the sabbath. What a cheering 
spectacle is exhibited in this original element of society! What a 
hallowed scene enters the eye, as it makes its appeal to the heart! 
A preparation is made for the sacred and holy pleasures and em- 
ployments, to which this best day of the seven invites the little 
circle. A religious stillness and quiet come with it, after the tur- 
moil and cares of the week. ‘The soul, so to speak, settles down 
upon itself, to find in its own thoughts, a happiness congenial to its 
nature, and to acquire that knowledge of itself and God, which is 
in vain sought in the hurry and pressure of business, or amidst 
the dissipation of pleasure. To all who can intelligently engage 
in the glad work, it is a day of holy hopes and improvement. The 
worship of the sanctuary is preceded and followed by the united 
social devotions of the family. And with the whole, are mingled 
the private prayers and penitence, the religious reading, the cate- 
chetical and other serious instruction, or, as is now often the fact, 
the sabbath school lesson ; all of which piety or habit have sanc- 
tioned. This rest of the mind, so far as it is sincerely sought by 
the inmates of the family, is its aspiration after a higher state of 
being ; is the preparation of its powers for a nobler life ; ; is the plu- 
ming of its wings for a bolder flight hereafter. It is the antepast 
of heaven. Nothing more effectually contributes to a family’s wel- 
fare, than the sabbath’s employment. ‘The most important kind 
of information is acquired ; the most healthful feelings of the soul 
are called into exercise ; the most impressive Jessons are fastened 
on the heart ; the kindliest sympathies are awakened, and the live- 
liest interest is excited in each others’ welfare, and in the good of 
all mankind. What a fragrance is wafted over the moral sense! 
What a preparation the sabbath scene is, to meet the evils, which, 
sooner or later, all must feel in the household state ! What power 
is there in it to soothe the pangs of separation, affliction and death ! 

That the danger arising from the neglect or desecration of the sab- 
bath has become very great iu this country, is too melancholy a truth. 


The evil itself is rapidly increasing, from relaxed moral principles 
Vor. VIII. 65 
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on the part of many of our native citizens, but especially by means 
of the numerous foreigners who come among us, and bring with 
them feelings and practices, in general, perfectly alien from the 
religious observance of the day. While this is the case, our in- 
stitutions and prosperity are in jeopardy ; and unless the evil can be 
checked, it- will involve the nation in ‘unnumbered woes. The 
judgments of God will, sooner or later, be inflicted. National 
prosperity is utterly incompatible with a general profanation of the 
sabbath ; and national ruin,—the extensive prevalence of crime, 
misery and slavery must ensue upon such a perversion and misuse 
of holy time. The religious instructions and restraints of the 
christian sabbath, duly observed, are the natural and divinely ap- 
pointed defenses of virtue, happiness and liberty ; nor can their 
place be supplied by any human institutions or commandments of 
men. 

We would arouse ourselves, then ; we would arouse the commu- 
nity, to a sense of our common danger. Shall we yield, and re- 
tire before the torrent of sabbath-breaking, which is rolling so 
fiercely over the land? Shall we join with the enemies of holiness 
and order, to blot out the day, and to rob us of all the blessed pri- 
vileges which it brings to our country ; of all the precious satistac- 
tions which it conveys to our bosoms and firesides! Shall we not 
rather resist, with all our might, that downward tendency, and fear- 
lessly oppose that infatuation which must issue in so terrible a ca- 
tastrophe ? All classes have a deep interest in the Lord’s day. 
The old, from recollections of the past, and perhaps for a Jong 
time to come, the best days of the church in respect to the sab- 
bath, unless the progress of degeneracy can be stayed ; the young, 
who ought to look to the day as the anchor of their hopes, and the 
light of their future prospects ; the men, who must identify it with 
the stability of those institutions which they are pledged by their 
valor to support; females, who find in it the defence of the purity 
and privileges of their sex,—the palladium of the homes which 
their virtues are fitted to adorn; the rich, as furnishing them with 
the great lessons of moderation and temperance in their enjoy- 
ments, and of justice and kindness to their fellow-men; the poor, 
as affording the means of rest and comfort to their bodies, and re- 
freshment to their minds,—as shielding them against the neglect 
and oppressions to which they are exposed ; the magistrate, who, 
through the influence of the sabbath, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of crime, has fewer occasions to interpose the painful exertion 
of authority ; the patriot, who sees in that day, and in its moral 
power, the greatest safeguard of his country, and the germ of its 
growing prosperity ; and finally, the chrtstian, to whom it is all in 
all,—the favored day of communion with heaven, of growth in 
grace, and of the confirmation of his earthly hopes. 
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5. We find a source of danger to this country, in the firm hold 
which papacy has gained here, and in the unwearted efforts that 
are made to increase tt. This is a subject too vast, too diversified, 
too complicated, to be presented, even in an outline, in the small 
space which remains to be occupied in these pages. It can be 
only glanced at, as we have aimed in other topics merely at a con- 
densed and summary view, of some of the dangers of our country. 
The deadly fanaticism of which we speak, has been comparatively 
of sudden growth among us. Our personal recollection turns only 
to a few years back, when we first heard the cry of alarm on this 
subject. Popery, for a series of years, seems to have made a silent, 
but sure progress in the United States, and its ulterior views, in 
the meanwhile, to have been carefully concealed. Our citizens in 
general, had indulged in no apprehensions in respect to the preva- 
lence of such a system, in this land of knowledge and bibles. Their 
commiseration, where commiseration was felt, was wont to be ex- 
ercised towards the deluded and wretched victims of Romanism 
abroad. But the scene is now changed, and our own sanctuaries 
and firesides are felt to be in jeopardy ; our rights and liberties, as 
a people, are believed to be the objects of a nefarious conspiracy ; 
and the friends of true religion begin to mourn the spiritual blight 
which is spreading over our fair domain. Popery, important enough 
to be regarded, and to tell on our elections, is prepared to fight its 
own battles, and avows, without hesitation, its hopes and aims. 

This secularized and superstitious form of christianity, according 
to our notions, is an evil of a magnitude not easily to be estimated. 
We cannot but view it as adverse to our whole system, civil, 
social, literary and religious. In this free and enlightened country, 
it is a Monstrous anomaly, beyond endurance. In the more arbitra- 
ry governments of Europe, and among more ignorant communi- 
ties, such a religion would seem to be less out of place, and far less 
annoying. It cannot there be the irreconcilable and uncongenial 
thing which it is found to be amid our institutions. Papacy and 
monarchy, or rather, despotism, are mutually friendly to each oth- 
er. ‘They support each other by design, as well as sympathy. 
The Romish fanaticism, if it is to be predominant in this country, 
can only be so by the extinction of our country’s liberty. The 
unembarrassed action of such a system, would require the estab- 
lishment of some form of systematized tyranny in the state. The 
principles and spirit, as well as the mode of our government, must 
be entirely changed. As Romanism is opposed to liberal inquiry 
and free institutions, these must be suppressed. As it fosters ig- 
norance and dependence in the body of the people, it must do 
away our present plans of education and mental discipline. As it 
denies the bible to the laity, unless to a limited extent, and under 
special circumstances, it must essentially abridge the means of cir- 
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culating the sacred volume. On this subject, we may be assured 
that Rome will consent to no compromise ; for the bible is the very 
text-book of liberty. Wherever the mass of the people hold and 
read the inspired book, and are permitted to judge of its contents 
for themselves, they cannot become the dupes of an ignoble su- 
perstition. They must be free and enlightened; not friends 
merely to freedom and knowledge, but actual participants in these 
blessings. Hence the special and sleepless anxiety, which papal 
profligacy and tyranny betray, to prevent an indiscriminate appli- 
cation to heaven’s own recorded lessons of light and love. 

Not that we would impute wrong to the whole body of the lay 
professors of the Catholic faith, in this country. They are proba- 
bly, in most instances, innocent of any design to betray the liber- 
ties, or destroy the institutions of the nation. But they are pas- 
sive, willing instruments in the hands of their leaders. Such they 
are taught and required to be by their religion. They are a blind 
power, which can be wielded with the more terrible efficacy, be- 
cause it is blind. ‘The secret of future operations lies not with 
them, but with their spiritual guides, especially in the single mind 
which moves and controls the whole, on the other side of the wa- 
ters. Here is the danger of a class of people in the midst of us, so 
foreign to us, so unacquainted with us, and baving interests, or ima- 
ginary interests, so opposed to our own. It is this foreign con- 
spiracy against our country, supported by the minions and trea- 
sures of despotic power, which is truly and justly an object of 
dread. We should not greatly fear the operation of sucha religion 
among us, except as it endangers so many precious souls, from 
its natural increase, and so long as it maintains the same relative 
proportion as to numbers ; but Europe has Catholics enough, if 
they cannot be raised and recruited here. She possesses a popu- 
lation to send to our shores, sufficient to outnumber and over- 
whelm us, in time, unless they can be prevented from coming, or 
unless they can be converted to evangelical principles, after they 
arrive here. When they become a majority, if that shall ever be 
the case, then it will be too late to apply the remedy; according 
to our institutions, they would have the power in their own hands, 
and if disposed, as they doubtless would be, to carry their system 
into full effect, they would be able to do it. If bent on violence 
and oppression, what could prevent the enacting over of scenes, 
that have been connected with the desolation and blood of whole 
countries ! But may God, in his mercy, avert such a calamity from 
the land settled and trod by a pious race,—our pilgrim fathers,— 
and selected with the design of becoming the residence of liberty 
and religion, if it may be, to all generations. Efforts must be made 
to impart the benefits of the true faith, to all the unenlightened 
and vicious who come among us from abroad, and to produce their 
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conversion unto God. Faithful efforts, it may be hoped, will be 
blessed to a great extent. Indignant as we may justly feel, that, 
when we have prepared a Jand where ourselves, our descendants 
and the oppressed of all nations may find a home and liberty, there 
should be found an order of people among us, who are disposed 
to employ the facilities created by our liberality, for the purpose of 
establishing their own corrupt and despotic principles; yet we 
are not permitted, either by our policy or by any divine statutes, 
to withhold from them our benevolent attentions. If systematic 
and benevolent plans are put into operation, as far as may be, to 
enlighten and convert those multitudes of blinded and abused +" 
herents of the pope who come among us from the old world, 
might show, that God had far other designs j in permitting them ha 
seek our shores, than that they might plot against our liberties. 
He may, in this manner, have purposed the present and eternal 
good of myriads, who would otherwise have lived and died with- 
out a saving acquaintance with the gospel. Left, however, un- 
sought and unprevented by our christian sympathies, as their num- 
bers and power increase, they will inevitably become more and 
more dangerous to our free and happy institutions. 

6. The existence and prevalence of infidelity and atheism,— 
of agrarianism and othér disorganizing schemes, may well excite 
a degree of alarm in the minds of ourcountrymen. ‘The object in 
view is mainly the extinction of the christian religion, and the 
breaking up of the present order of society. Our altars and homes, 
our domestic organizations and our individual property, are the 


sacrifice which this modern Moloch so furiously demands. As of 
old, 















““ besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears,” 


it has its rites of darkness and lust, among men alienated from 
truth and purity. How many of us now living recollect the times, 
when similar doctrines broached abroad, occasioned the most un- 
principled and bloody revolution recorded in history ? The scepti- 
cism of America, and of these days, is not, however, precisely that 
of France, and of a former age. It is less subtle and learned ; 

less a matter of study and speculation. It partakes more of the 
character of our institutions; is more accurately adjusted to our 
modes of thought, and our business- habits ; is intended to be more 
practical, and to operate after the usual manner of human influ- 
ence; and it is therefore addressed to the great body of the peo- 
ple, with a strong expectation, on the part of its advocates, of 
working a gradual, sure and permanent change in society. Under 
forms highly congenial to loose and sensual feelings, and promising 
boundless gratification of desire, it conceals all “that is dark and 
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vengeful, envious and unjust; the most envenomed spirit of enmity 
to God and ill-will to men. 

The atheism of which we speak, with its various appendages, 
has been advocated in the midst of us for some years, and with no 
common industry and vigor. Of this, their papers, some of which 
have occasionally fallen into our hands, afford, to our minds, un- 
doubted proof. We are sorry, indeed, to see respectable talent 
and unwearied zeal enlisted in so bad a cause. ‘The first concep- 
tion of the sceptical scheme in its new form, is doubtless to be tra- 
ced toa foreign source. The emissaries of the illuminism of the 
old world, confident in their own omniscience, and wishing to 
mold the religious and civil institutions of this country according 
to their pleasure, and finding liberty and room for their machina- 
tions, ventured on measures, which, at home, would, in all pro- 
bability, have exposed them to the annoyance of the officers 
of justice. Owen and his associates evidently looked upon this 
country as the land of promise. Here they erected their banner, 
called to their aid the more needy, or adventurous, or discontent- 
ed of our citizens, and thus formed the nucleus of the present ge- 
neration of atheists. ‘The numbers engaged in so mad a plot 
against religion and right, though not large, are already too con- 
siderable, especially in our cities and populous towns. ‘That there 
is danger from the extensive spreading of infidelity here, has been 
long known by those who have bestowed attention upon the sub- 
ject. The means of operation are fixed, matured and systemat- 
ically employed. In an account which has lately met our eye, it 
is stated, as we knew in part before, ‘that the infidels of this coun- 
try are an organized body, having their head quarters in large ci- 
ties, and confederated associations in smaller towns and villages, in 
different parts of the country ; that they have long been in the 
habit of desecrating the Lord’s day, with the mockery of religious 
services; that they have speakers, on these occasions, of popular 
address, and no mean abilities ; that they have papers wholly de- 
voted to their cause, and bookstores for the vending, not only of 
blasphemy and ribaldry, but of the larger treatises, which men of 
acute but perverse minds, have written in defense of their demo- 
ralizing tenets; that, not only is their sect organized, but their 
faith, if it may be so termed, is digested; that they are united in 
one positive distinctive creed, and, that this creed is a compound 
of pantheism in religion, and epicurism in morals; in fine, that 
they admit, in terms, the existence of the Supreme Being, but 
identify him with nature, and scout, with the most supercilious 
confidence, the great truth of human accountableness, which lies 
at the basis of the christian religion and of social government.” 

Whether atheism, from its cold and cheerless character, and its 
utter want of adaptation to the circumstances of human beings, can 
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very extensively or permanently prevail in a community, we would 
not undertake to decide. Among a people ignorant of the bible, 
or that portion of a christian community who know next to nothing 
of the bible, it may make many converts ; but this can hardly be the 
case among those who are acquainted with divine truth. Among 
us, so far as ignorance of God’s revealed will prevails, there is dan- 
ger; and how widely the mischief may spread, must depend main- 
ly on the efforts, that are made to remove the ignorance of the 
people, and to enlighten their minds on the subject of religion. 
This, if any thing, will constitute a barrier against the rushing 
tide of novelties and wild speculation ; against the heartless, cold- 
blooded scepticism, which numbers desire to see disseminated 
throughout the country. Of course, let atheism prevail when 
and where it will, virtue and happiness must depart from a people ; 
for the only possible and stable foundation of virtue and happiness 
is,a belief in the existence and perfections of a supreme intelligent 
Being, to whom all mankind are accountable. Vice and misery 
can receive no check, whatever, if the dictates of a natural reli- 
gion and the authority of the bible are rejected, on this subject. 
Our readers will perceive, that we have not adverted, by any 
means, to all the dangers, or even to all the more prominent dan- 
gers, that environ our beloved country. This could hardly be 
done in the short compass of a single article. But enough has 
been said, we trust, to evince the importance of contemplating the 
evils that threaten us ; of Jooking them in the face, so, that if pos- 
sible, they may be shunned or mitigated. Enough has been advan- 
ced to impress the duty of a thorough reformation, in respect to 
our national and individual transgressions, so, that we may no 
longer render ourselves obnoxious to the divine judgments. 
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Wene the bible put into the hands of an intelligent heathen, or 
any person living in a christian land who had never examined it, 
the first question arising in his mind would be, Is it true? Did the 
things which it records, actually take place? May all its state- 
ments be received with confidence? His next question would be, 
Is it now such as it originally was; that is, has the text been 
transmitted to the present times without being corrupted? A fur- 
ther inquiry saggested would be, Was it given by inspiration of 
God, in such a sense, that it is his word, or what is the same, sa- 
cred and divine truth? ‘There is still another question relating to 
the bible most deeply interesting, not only to one placed in the 
circumstances just mentioned, but toall. Is the bible, with the ex- 
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ception of what it declares to have been peculiar to a former dis- 
pensation, applicable to mankind at the present time? Or have 
there been such changes in the character of God and in the prin- 
ciples of his government, or in the character, condition, relation 
and destinies of men, that the bible has become in a great meas- 
ure obsolete ? 

This question we think it important to discuss; not because any 
one will undertake directly to maintain, that the bible, although 
originally from God and adapted to the wants of former genera- 
tions, is now out of date and of no farther use ; but because there 
is, we apprehend, a secret undefined feeling extensively prevail- 
ing, that in these improved ages of the world, we can well do 
without it; that now the light of reason shines so brightly, we may 
be left more to ourselves in finding the way from earth to heaven. 
This feeling, (for we can hardly call it a conviction,) so directly 
undermining both the authority and influence of the bible, natu- 
rally arises from that spirit of improvement, or rather perhaps we 
might say innovation, which so universally distinguishes the pre- 
sent age. While we reflect upon the rapidity and boldness with 
which new theories in relation to almost all subjects are urged up- 
on the attention of mankind, may there not be some danger, that 
we shall come at length to estimate so highly our own powers, as 
to think of making some great improvements in religion ; or per- 
haps, as to indulge the presumptuous expectation of attaining the 
ends of our being, independently of the grace and revelation of 
God? In the pride of our own capabilities, may we not begin to 
think, perhaps, that the gospel dispensation, if ever useful, was 
intended for times less enlightened and less favored than our own ? 
May we not begin to revolt from the humbling thought, that the 
great purpose of our present existence is to receive, trust in, and 
obey the revelations concerning Jesus Christ, which God has com- 
municated to us in the gospel? 

Besides, amidst our discoveries and improvements and intellect- 
ual enterprises, is there no danger of our feeling reluctant to bring 
ourselves under the limitations and restraints of any authority, even 
though it claim to be divine ; no danger, while we feel ourselves 
so capable of passing all other boundaries, that even in religion 
we shall become unwilling to follow the sole and absolute guidance 
of the word of God; no danger of our beginning to throw aside 
what we regard as the trammels of this old-fashioned book, and 
trying to walk more independently, that is, in the light of our own 
wisdom ? 

Thoughts and feelings like these, of course, but few will avow ; 
and if they exist in our minds, no doubt they spring up there un- 
perceived. But is there not too much evidence, that they do ex- 
ist, nay, that they widely prevail? If it be not so, how can we ac- 
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count for the fact, that comparatively so few take the word of God 
as their sole authority in religion,—as their only rule of faith and 
guide in duty ? 

There is another canse too, which, if we do not mistake, in- 
creases the danger to which we have just adverted. The refine- 
ments of the age have becoine such, as in many instances to cre- 
ate a disrelish for what are deemed the harsh statements and rigid 
requisitious of the gospel. The ear and the taste are offended by 
many of the terms used by the sacred writers. Let a preacher 
come forth in the spirit and manner of his divine Master,—let 
him in the same language declare, ‘* he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned ;” 
or let him adopt many of the statements of the apostles, and we 
submit it, whether he will not be thought by many to be harsh and 
repulsive? But whence the disapprobation of the preacher, so 
long as he abides by the spirit of his instructions, unless it pro- 
ceeds from a mind which has become too fastidious to relish even 
all the sanctities of revealed truth ? 

Now, if, in addition to what bas just been urged, we consider 
the proneness of mankind to rely on their own wisdom in matters 
of religion, in preference to the unerring instructions of God’s 
word, we shall perceive abundant occasion for presenting some of 
the reasons which seem to us fully to sustain the position, that the 
bible, or the religion of the bible, in its authority and its appli- 
cation to mankind, is always the same ; that as it has been from 
the beginning, so it is now and will continue to be, even to the end 
of the world, the one invariable standard according to which the 
different generations of men shall be finally judged. 

The following are some of the reasons or considerations which 
sustain this position : 

1. We find nothing in the bible, neither types nor predictions, 
which point to any dispensation beyond the christian, or to any 
state of the world in which this will cease to be applicable or ne- 
cessary. Inthe former dispensations, there was a looking forward 
to something more permanent and more perfect to come. At the 
time of the patriarchs, the sacrifice of beasts was required, not be- 
cause the shedding of their blood could expiate sin, but as a ty pi- 
cal representation of the great sacrifice, which the gospel was to 
make known as the only foundation of man’s immortal hopes. 
The rites then practiced, solemn as they may have been, were re- 
garded only as a pledge of future blessings. ‘The Levitical law 
introduced by Moses, was of divine authority and absolutely bind- 
ing in all its forms and services ; but who does not know, that it 
was of a limited and temporary nature ; that it was intended not as 
the substance of God’s gracious covenant, but as a shadow of good 
things to come; that it pointed to promises not yet received, but 
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which were seen afar off? But bow is it with the gospel ? Is there 
any thing here which points to a future and better dispensation ; o1 
any thing which intimates, that by and by mankind will become 
so enlightened, that their reason may supersede even christianity 
itself? We cannot prove a negative, but if intimations of this kind 
exist, where are they ? Who will point them out? In what part of 
the sacred records may they be found ? Certainly, if we may draw 
any inference from the silence of the bible in relation to this sub- 
ject, we must take christianity as God’s last and best gift to man- 
kind ; as the only communication of his gracious purposes with re- 
spect to us and all who shall come after us; as his final dispensa- 
tion for reclaiming this guilty and perishing world. Nay, we may 
go farther than this. We may assert, that while the bible gives no 
intimation, that christianity is ever to wax old or to give place to 
any future dispensation, it contains passages which show, that it is 
intended to remain in full force to the end of the world. “ Heaven 
and earth,” says its divine author, ‘ shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away.” ‘This is more enduring than the material 
universe. Again, he says, * Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever | command you; 
and lo Lam with you always even to the end of the world.” ‘The 
duration of the promise of Christ’s presence and assistance here 
made to those who shall be engaged in propagating the gospel, 
clearly indicates the duration of the gospel itself, and this we see 
is extended to the end of the world. We shall only advert to 
one passave more. It isthat in the writings of Peter, in which he 
presents, in favorable contrast, the unchangeableness and durability 
of the gospel with the frailty of man. ‘ For all flesh is as grass, 
and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. ‘The grass with- 
ereth and the flower thereof falleth away ; but the word of the 
Lord endureth forever. And this is the word which by the gos- 
pel is preached unto you.” 

2. The accomplishing the great designs of christianity, its 
achievements and its conquests, will occupy the whole of time. 
This is quite evident from the promises just considered, in which 
our Lord pledges himself to be with and assist his ministers, in 
teaching the gospel, to the end of the world. For not till then, 
the inference clearly is, will the mighty agency of this system of 
light and love be fully accomplished. Besides, we have predic- 
tions of events, and of events that are to be brought about by 
means of the gospel, that must extend on to the second coming 
of the son of man. The Jews, it is distinctly declared, are to be 
brought to the faith and obedience of Christ ; the false prophet is 
to be stripped of his imposture; Ethiopia is to stretch forth her 
hands to God. All the heathen are to be given to Christ for an 
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inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession. 
The millenium is to pour its radiance and its blessings apon this 
dark world. And, in conclusion, the son of man, the author and 
finisher of our faith, the head over all things to the church, is to 
come on the clouds of heaven, to wind up the great drama; to 
call the sleeping dead from their graves; to receive and reward 
his own people, and to separate from his holy kingdom all things 
that offend. In what period, then, of the world’s future history 
shall the reign of Christ be suspended? When shall the light 
and influence of his religion be withdrawn ? When the conquests 
of his glorious gospel cease? Surely, no such events can ever 
happen, if the language of prophecy be true. No; this assures 
us, thatthe gospel is so far from being destined to wax old and de- 
cay, that it will roll on, mighty and seuiatioien retaining all its pow- 
er and all its obligation, till the purposes of heavenly mercy shall 
be fulfilled, and the end of the world shall come. 

3. Christianity must continue to hold one and the same relation 
to mankind, because they continue in one and the same condition. 
Its divine fabs tone solemnly declared, that he came to call sinners 
to repentance. ‘This was the purpose, and end, and aim of his 
relivion; and has the time come, or will it come, in which the 
human race are not sinners? Has there been, or will there yet be, 
a generation or a succession of generations, so pure, that they need 
no pardon, no justification, no healing influences, to prepare them 
for the purity of heaven? ‘This, we are sure, will not be pretend- 
ed ; for eighteen hundred years have already passed away since 
the gospel was proclaimed to the world, and sull, who can soberly 
look into his own heart, or impartially survey the moral condition 
of the best society on earth, without feeling the painful conviction, 
that man has not outgrown, in the slivhtest degree, the necessity 
for the gracious interposition of God’s mercy, in the gospel of his 
Son? The human character, modified as it may have been by the 
improved institutions of society, we still find is essentially the same. 
Sull, selfishness, and pride. and sensuality, maintain their dominion 
over the human race. Still, no community, no family, no indivi- 
dual is exempt from sin. Suill, all suffer as transgressors, and are 
sinking into the dust under the operation of that law whose viola- 
tion exposes the guilty to death. 

If, then, pardon through the mediation of Christ were necessary 
eighteen hundred years ago, will any man say why it is not neces- 
sary now? or why it will not continue to be necessary : ? Has God 
changed? Has his law been abrogated ? Has he given up his go- 
vernment ? Has he opened the door of his holy kingdom lo impu- 
nity and sin? What revolution has taken place in the counsels of 
heaven, or in the relations and obligations of men, that can make 
any one think he stands in no further need of pardon? But par- 
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don is not the on/y blessing, that the gospel was intended to com- 
municate to us. No; it will be conceded, that there was once a 
necessity for the doctrines and precepts of Jesus ; for the testimo- 
nials of divine love in the work of redemption ; for the thrilling 
exhibitions of judgment and eternity, to enlighten the darkness 
which enveloped the human family ; to arrest the attention of the 
thoughtless and disobedient ; to penetrate the heart of sin ; to call 
into existence, and to mature those christian virtues, by which only 
the sinner can be prepared for the everlasting enjoyment of God 
in heaven. And has the time come, or do we ‘soberly believe, that 
it will come, in which these healing influences may safely be with- 
drawn from the world? Has the occasion ceased, on account of 
some great revolution in human nature, for continuing the minis- 
trations of the word, or for urging the motives of the gospel, with 
all their force and all their divine authority? Shall we now be able 
to lead mankind from the pollutions of earth to the purity of hea- 
ven, by the light of reason, or philosophy, or education? If any 
maintain the affirmative of this question, we say, let them give the 
example,—one solitary example, which shows, that such a change 
has actually been effected by instrumentalities like these ; let them 
tell us, if they can, how they will form sinful man for heaven, if 
they blot out the Sun of Righteousness ; if they throw aside cliris- 
tianity as a former dispensation, or, what is just the same thing, de- 
ny that it was intended for ourselves. 

But there is still another view to be taken of this part of the 

subject. Christianity, it will not be denied, was originally adapted 
to mankind, as being in a condition of suffering. Jt was intended 
to sustain the spirit, amidst the calamities of life, by such conso- 
lations and hopes as could be derived from no other source. And 
who will maintain, that the world has become so free from calami- 
ty, that there is now such exemption from pain, and sorrow, and 
disappointment, and agonizing bereavement, that we no longer 
need the peculiar consolations or hopes of the gospel ? ? ‘The argu- 
ment we are now pressing, is this. If man continues a sinner, 
there must be just the same reason now, that ever there was, for 
the gracious dispensation which provides for his pardon ; ; for his 
emancipation from unholy passions, and for his comfort in the hour 
of affliction. The occasion for christianity remaining, how can we 
avoid the conclusion, that the same immutable Being who at first 
brought it into existence, wil! continue it on; tll it shall have ac- 
complished its great work in bringing this whole world to the obe- 
dience of Christ? 

But we have said enough, perhaps, to show, that the gospel, in 
its nature, its authority and its application to mankind, is now the 
same, that it was in the beginning, and, that it will continue the same 
to the end of the world. We cannot consent, however, to close this 
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article without urging one or two practical conclusions, which seem 
to - to follow from the position we have illustrated. 

Ifthe gospel has the same authority and the same applica- 
on to us which it had to those to whom it was immediately ad- 
dressed, then, all the articles of our religious faith, and all the rules 
of our life, and all the grounds of our hope, are to be taken, not 
from the lights of learning and philosophy, not from the opinions 
of men, but from the plain instructions of the new testament. The 
reason is, the plan of salvation, which is here revealed, is fixed and 
immutable. It does not change with the fluctuations of society ; 
it does not, like systems of government or philosophy, wax old and 
obsolete, and then pass away. Christianity, while any thing, is 
every thing ; when it becomes refined, modified. relaxed, it ceases 
to exist, except as a thing of antiquity, to be classed with the ex- 
ploded systems of other times. ‘There is, there can be, no middle 
ground between taking the gospel in all its original authority, as 
containing the only ground of pardon, the only means of sanctifien- 
tion, and the only passport to heaven for mankind, and absolute infi- 
delity. If the sinner expects to be saved on the ground of the gospel, 
all the conversion, and all the penitence, and all the holiness of char- 
acter which were necessary when Peter or Paul preached, are now 
necessary for him, without the least modification or abatement. 
Equally true is it, that there ever has been, is now, and will con- 
tinue to be to the end of the world, one and the same standard of 
christian character. Every iota of self-denial, of devotion to Christ, 
of willingness to labor and suffer in his cause, which were requisite 
in the days of the apostles and martyrs, are fully requisite at the 
present day, and requisite in the case of every disciple. ‘There is 
no change in the covenant which God has made with man; no 
abatement in the claims of the divine law; no letting down in the 
qualifications for heaven. 

Our Lord gave such authority to the apostles, as the teachers of 
christianity, that he says, “ whosoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted ; and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” You, 
he tells them, in effect, are commissioned, and shall be assisted by 
the Holy Ghost, to make known the terms according to which men 
shall be hardened or condemned,—saved or lost ; and be assured 
1 will ratify all, that ye shall appropriately do, in the execu‘ioa of 
this commission, at the day of judgment. We have the assurance, 
then, from the Lord Jesus Christ, that the destinies of all will de- 
pend upon their receiving or rejecting his gospel, as it was origin- 
ally made known by the apostles. 

2. If the gospel continues the same that it has been, in its power, 
its influence and its application to the human condition, then we 
must depend upon this as the instrument of raising mankind from 
their moral degradation, to truth, and virtue, and happiness. All 
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former schemes of religion or philosophy, introduced for this im- 
portant purpose, were found wholly inadequate. The world slept 
on in sin and spiritual death, notwithstanding every devise of hu- 
man wisdom to improve its condition. Sages taught and philoso- 
phers exerted their best skill, but the fountains of corruption were 
not purified. ‘The troubled waters flowed on, and spiritual desola- 
tion overspread the earth. But when the Sun of Righteousness 
arose, with healing in his beams,— when the great doctrine of Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified, was promulgated, a wonderful revo- 
lution was effected ; and by the continued operation of the same 
cause, truth, liberty, science and virtue, together with hopes and 
consolations, such as the world cannot give, bave, to a wide extent, 
blest the habitation of man. If christianity remains unchanged, 
in respect to its power and healing influences, may we not look to 
it, still, as the great, nay, as the on/y antidote for human guilt and 
human woes? Substitutes may be tried, as indeed they often bave 
been; statesmen may devise new forms of government; men of 
speculation may offer splendid theories of improvement ; learning 
may strive to purify and ennoble. by her unassisted efforts 5 but if 
the experience of six thousand years can be relied on, we must, 
after all, turn again to the gospel, and acknowledge, that here only 
is the power to heal, to sanctify, and to save. 

If we are ever to realize our fond anticipations of a future age, 
when liberty, and knowledge, and peace shall bless the world, the 
glorious revolution must be effected by the same great cause which 
has hitherto done all that has been doue for the essential i improve- 
ment of mankind. And these views suggest another observation. 

3. If christianity remains unchanged in its nature, its power, and 
its application to mankind, then, for precisely the same reason it 
was propagated among the heathen nations, at the time of the 
apostles, it ought now to be propagated among the heathen na- 
tions. Are there not millions of the buman family as ignorant, as 
degraded and as lost to virtue and lieaven, at the present day, as 
were the inhabitants of Greece and Rome, when Paul, with his as- 
sociates, went forth among them in the character of christian mis- 
sionaries? And if these holy men, wiio, it must be confessed, were 
competent judges in the case, being guided by the Holy Spirit, 
deemed it necessary, that the gospel should be communicated to 
those who were then ignorant of it, will any man say, that the same 
gospel should not be communicated to those who are ignorant of it 
now? This argument, in favor of the most vigorous efforts to pro- 
pagate the gospel among all who are destitute of i it, seems quite Ir- 
resistible. The Son of God, at the expense of his own blood, bas 
provided a great antidote ie the guilt and woes of man,—the 
christian religion. This he has fitted to the condition of all nations, 
and all ages; He has left the work of extending it to human efforts 
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and instrumentalities; and he has commanded his followers to 
preach it to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. His early follow- 
ers, too, have shown by their example, how the command is to be 

understood, and how executed. They went forth, at every hazard, 
and with a zeal which nothing could extinguish, to the great work 
of evangelizing the world. We are under the same dispensation,— 
are the subjects of the same kingdom,—possess the same gospel, 
—are surrounded by multitudes of the same species, and in the 
same condition with those to whom the apostles preached. Why, 
then, why are not we under the same obligations to engage in the 
same work ? 

4. If the gospel, or the religion of Christ has the same au- 
thority, and bce same application to mankind which it originally 
had, then we now need, as at the beginning, not only the same 
order of men, but men of the same qualifications to declare 
it to others. The institution of the ministry, according to the 
pattern given us by Paul and_ his associates, was at first incor- 
porated with the gospel itself; it became a part of it. By the 
preaching of this gospel, it pleased God to save them that believe. 
Here, then, there is no alteration, no improvement, no device of 
man to supersede God’s appointment. In the first age of the 
church, those who were called to the sacred office were so taught, 
and guided, and sanctified by the Holy Spirit, as to become models 
for the ministry in all future times ; models, in respect both to the 
matter and manner of preaching ; mode/s, too, in faith, in purity, 
in self-denial, in consecration to Christ, and in holy zeal in pro- 
moting his cause. Yes; ministers now, being called essentially 
to the same work,—that of communicating the unchanging gos- 
pel of Christ to a perishing world, ought to be such as were their 
elder brethren, the apostles. They ought to preach, not only the 
same truths, but to preach them in the same plain, earnest and af- 
fectionate manner. 

In respect to ministerial labors, the new testament model is to 
be kept constantly in view; the pattern there given is to be imita- 
ted. For the purpose of winning souls to Christ, not new mea- 
sures, but those which are plainly “scriptural, and which are as old 
as christianity itself, are always to be pursued. Yes; in a concern 
so great and momentous,—one in which God’s wisdom has fixed 
the means and instrumentalities, it becomes us to resist the spirit of 
innovation, and to watch, with a jealous eye, all mere human ex- 
pedients to hasten forward the Redeemer’s kingdom. To the 
ministers of Christ, we say, Brethren, having just the same work 
to do, and just the same means to employ in doing it, that the 
apostles had, and they having acted under the sanction of Heaven, 
why should we not imitate them in respect to the course and man- 
ner of our ministrations? ‘Till we shall be willing to do this ;—till 
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we shall depend less upon our own wisdom, and our own devices, 
and be humble enougl: to abide by the method of building up the 
kingdom of Christ which the new testament recommends, both by 
precept and example, we can have no reasonable expectation of 
witnessing, on any extensive scale, the triumphs of that kingdom. 
Impressed as we are, with the oneness, the unchangeableness, and 
the perpetuity of the gospel of Christ, we solemnly declare, we 
know of nothing more to be guarded against,—nothing, that will 
more certainly prevent its success in the world, than attempts at 
improvement, either in respect to its great doctrines, its ordinances, 
or the manner of bringing mankind under its influence. 

5. The gospel continuing the same in its authority, and in its 
application to mankind, it is vot only the duty of ministers to preach 
it, but of the people to receive it, just as it was originally given. 
They should desire only those for religious teachers, who incul- 
cate the doctrines of the new testament without change, and with- 
out accommodation to the feelings or the wishes of men. They 
should judge of religions teachers, not according to any popular 
standard,—not according to their success in gaining followers, or 
producing excitement, but according to their conformity to the 
apostolic models. ‘They should desire men to watch for their 
souls who are content to abide by him of Tarsus, who won so 


mauy souls to Christ, almost two thousand years ago. 








Arr. UL.—Tue Poriran. 


Tur Purrran: 4 series of Essays, critical, moral and miscellaneous. By Jouy 
Ovpsue, Esq., in two Volumes. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia: 
Heory Perkins. 1836. pp. 516. 


Tue old adage, that it takes every thing to make a world, ad- 
mits, like a favorite text of scripture in the hands of certain di- 
vines, of several applications. It is generally used with reference 
either to the actual or to the necessary state of things in human 
society ; and being thus applied. contains an evident and important 
truth. The world of human society comprise a variety of charac- 
ters and conditions, which it is not easy for the skill or industry of 
man to delineate. Nor can such a diversity ever be done away. 
Men must forever differ in their habits of thinking and feeling, in 
their tastes, and in their occupations. One must be and do, what 
another cannot, or will not be and do, or one of the great purpo- 
ses of the social economy is frustrated. It is only in moral char- 
acter,—the possession of true holiness, that there can ever be any 
thing like a desirable equality among men. 

It is equally true, and the truth is of equal importance, that it 
must take every thing to make and keep a world like ours, what 
it ought to be. We mean, that the methods by which men are to 
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be cured of their vices and their follies, and made to regard all the 
duties and proprieties of life, must be as various as their charac- 
ters, tastes and circumstances. ‘The influences by which the mind 
of a community is to be molded into a proper form, and made to 
retain it 12 Opposition to the moral gravity which is ever acting 
against the permanent elevation of depraved human nature. must 
be as diversified as the mental and moral condition of the different 
classes that compose it. ‘Truth is the instrument by which all in- 
tellectual and moral improvement is to be effected; but it is not a 
single truth, nor one mode of exhibiting all trath, that can at any 
time produce the needful changes in an individual or in the public 
mind. The proper development both of personal and national 
character is a complex work, and requires as many genial and 
quickening influences as nature employs in clothing the earth with 
rich and various veyetation. 

Among the many means which are adopted at the present day 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, and the inculcation of correct 
sentiment, we have sometimes wondered, that so little use should 
be made of the regular Essay. While the pens of original and 
respectable writers are plied with such constancy and rapidity as to 
fill the world with reading, and almost drive the lover of books and 
news into some cavern of the earth, where he may not be tenipt- 
ed to grasp at every thing that solicits his attention in the literary 
world, we are seldom greeted either by a book, or by a succes- 
sion of periodical numbers, of popular, miscellaneous essays. 
We hardly know bow to account for the fact, that a species of 
writing so generally admired in a former aye, should be so much 

nevlected j inourown. It may, perhaps, be thought, that our pop- 
ular periodicals, our quarterlies and monthlies, may supply the 
place of such short papers as once assuined the censorship of li- 
terature, morality and manners, in our mother country 3 but of this 
we are not convinced. Such publications, multiply them as we 
will. can never find their way into all the circles, that would be 
influenced by brief and pleasing essays. either in small volumes, or 
in the weekly or daily newspaper. Perhaps it may be thought, 
that the public taste has so changed. that it would require: more 
than the talents of an Addison or Johnson to secure the perusal of 
a modern Spectator or Rambler, but the supposition, we believe, 
is wholly gratuitous. ‘Ihere is no evidence, that such papers, pre- 
pared with reference to the present state of the world, would not 
be as popular and as useful as they were in the days of queen 
Anne or George II. 

We have often thought, that a history of the Eneiisu Essay, 
from the time of Lord Bacon, its reputed inventer, down to the 
close of the last century, would be interesting and instructive. ‘The 
influence which this popular species of writing has exerted upon 
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English character, both in respect to letters and morals, and espe- 
cially in respect to manners, would, we think, be found to have 
been much more important than is usually supposed. The char- 
acter of Greece was, for many ages, little else than the spirit of a 
single poem, living and acting in the unknown multitudes, which 
once peopled that classic land ; ; and we believe, that, if the char- 
acter of the English nation could be scrutinized by a plilosophic 
eye, the impress of her Essay writers would be easily discerned. 
If the French Encyclopedists could revolutionize France by their 
writings, it would be strange if the most popular efforts of so many 
of her distinyuished scholars should not have greatly modified the 

national character of England. Certain it is, that the literary au- 
thority of the “ British Essayists’” has continued’ to this day al- 
most supreme ; and none who are familiar with them, and know 
the extent to which they have been read down to the present 
time, will doubt, that their influence has been nearly as great in 
the domain of morals. Lord Bacon tells us, that lis essays were, 
of all his writings, the most current, because they came home to 
men’s business and bosoms 3 and the same may be said of the es- 
says of several other distinguished writers. We have always con- 
sidered the fame of Addison to be embalmed in the Spectator ; 
and the critics have long since allowed the reputation of Johnson 
to rest principally on his Rambler. 

Perhaps few publications ever answered more fully the end for 
which they were intended, than the two just mentioned, and the 
other works of a kindred character, that appeared during the last 
century. It was the object of the writers to affect public opinion 
in matters which could not well be handled in any other way than 
by short miscellaneous papers. ‘They did not aim to exert a di- 
rectly religious or political influence, but to arrest and control those 
minor habits and usages in society, on which the aggregate amount 
of happiness in a community so greatly depends. Before the 
Tatler and the Spectator, we are told by good authority, if we ex- 
cept the writers for the stage. England ‘had no masters of common 
life. No writers had undertaken to reform the current im proprie- 


ties of society. ‘There were books enough to teach the more im- 
portant duties, which settle opinions in ‘philosophy, religion and 
politics ; but there was no “ Arbiter Elegantiarum,’—no judge 


of propriety had yet appeared, who should “survey the track of 
daily conversation, and free it from those thorns and prickles which 
tease the passer, though they do not wound him.” For such a 
purpose the writers of “these works came forward. Being well ac- 
quainted with the usages of common life, and the injurious tenden- 
cy of many false notions of decency and propriety, (morality was 
of course involved,) they endeavored to apply a remedy which 
the nature of the case demanded. ‘Their object was to deal with 
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follies rather than great vices; to expel from the life-blood of so- 
ciety its little peccant humors, rather than attempt the removal of 
any violent and inveterate disease. Their remedies were, of course, 
less powerful and decisive than though their purpose bad been dif- 
ferent. Had they designed to master, by direct effort, some giant 
moral or political evil, they would have chosen more violent 
and formidable means. As it was, they gained their object, and the 
result has been, that English society has felt the salutary effect of 
their gentle and well-timed specifics to the present day. 

It has been said, that the Royal Society was instituted soon af- 
ter the Restoration, for the purpose of directing the attention of 
the people from public discontents, and, that the Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the same tendency. ‘They were issued at a time when 
two parties, loud and violent in mutual invective, were agitating 
the nation; and when, of course, the ordinary papers of the day 
were filled with any thing but matter fitted to give a healthtul tone 
to the mind of the reading public; and their influence was very 
soon perceptible. It was like oil hoons upon the angry waves of 
the sea; apparently nothing in comparison with the mighty mass 
which it was intended to soothe, but effectual and visible in its re- 
sult. Addison informs us, that they produced a sensible effect on 
the conversation of that time. 

The essayist who writes for the high purpose of promoting the 
intellectual and moral interests of m: kind, has many advantages 
over the man who labors for the same end in a more serious and 
dignified character. The privilege of being miscellaneous,—of 
saying what he wishes to say, when and as he pleases, places him 
on a vantage ground from which the methodical writer, and the 
public preacher, are, by the established Jaws of consis stency and 
propriety, excluded. Shafisbury wishes peace to the soul of that 
charitable and courteous man, who introduced the ingenious way 
of miscellaneous writing 3 and we confess, that, if the praise of 
such an invention belongs to any single author, it ought to be 
enough to immortalize his name. ‘lhe casting off of method, 
when we are treating certain subjects, is like diseneumbering bien, 
self of a coat of mail; and he who, by a bold example, first freed 
the timid race of authors from its insupportable 1 restraints, in the 
trying business of treating slight matters, was surely a benefactor 
of his kind. 

No man can incorporate into a book. on any definite subject, 
or present, in a regular form, all the useful thoughts, that be may 
wish to throw into circulation. ‘There are a thousand petty topics, 
by no means unimportant, which can be best despatched in short 
essays, that lay no clains to dignity or comple teness. Nor can the 
professional teacher of religion and morality, tn Aas official charac- 
ter, bring out every subject which he deems important in a way 
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to secure his object. There are many things which he wishes to 
present, but cannot without derogating from the sacredness, and, we 
do not hesitate to say, from the dignity of his office. There may 
be, for instance, some prevalent errors of opinion, or improprieties 
of practice, among his people, or in the community, which are re- 
garded as lying wholly without his vrovince, while he may see, 
that they are counteracting his professional influence, and obstruct- 
ing the pathway of religion and sound morals. If he comes out 
in his pulpit on the subject, he will be thought to bave left bis 
peculiar vocation for a secular business, and the result may be bad. 
Many consciences may be wounded, that the sacred preacher 
should take a portion of time allotted for public worship for such 
a purpose. But must these errors of opinion or practice, there- 
fore, go uncorrected?) We say, No. Let this preacher, or some 
other writer qualified for the task, correct them by the pen, through 
the medium of the short and pithy essay. Let the truth be pre- 
sented in a form and ata time in which more serious subjects are 
not expected, If the clergyman himself be the writer, let him ap- 
pear in some other than bis official character. In this way he 
may say what he pleases, never forgetting, however, that he is al- 
ways bound to maintain the character of a good man. He may 
thus ace omplish an object, which he could not have gained by any 
direct efforts in his official capacity. 

As we have already said, the means by which existing vices and 
follies in acommunity are to be cured must be various. Light and 
truth must be brought to act on the public mind in different ways, 
or by different instruments. A particular mode of dealing with 
one fault might be wholly improper in dealing with another. In 
connection with this subject we have sometimes heard the question 

raised, whether it is ever right to employ ridicule and sareasm for 
the correction of popular vices and follies ; and on this question, we 
believe there is not an entire unanimity. For ourselves, however, 
we cannot hesitate to answer it in the affirmative. We belies e, that 
it is not only right, but expedient, to employ these weapons for the 
expulsion of certain evils from soc iety. ‘The world has reason to 
thank Cervantes, that the foree of his ridicule overthrew an insti- 
tution which, though some good might come out of it, was, never- 
theless, to be deprecated by every weil-wisher of human nature ; 
and should some other master of this art rise up, and bring into 
universal and everlasting disyrace the absurd and accursed practice 
of single combat, both religion and humanity would be greatly in- 
debted to him. So of many smaller vices and follies, —the man 
whose wit drives them away, as the Stymphalian birds were put 
to flight by the sound of a rattle, is the world’s benefactor. 

The ground on which we justify and even recommend the use 
of ridicule, in certain cases, is, that there are evils which cannot be 
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so thoroughly eradicated by any other means. Great vices, which 
take a strong destructive bold on human happiness, may be assail- 
ed by the heavy artillery of serious, solemn argument ; we may 
bring the light of reason, and the aw fal sanctions of religion to bear 
upon y them with all the solemnity with which their manifest and in- 
evitable consequences invest them; but folly, (we mean, that 
which the world generally terms such in distinction from acknow- 
ledged vice,) cannot always be expelled by the same means. Like 
the intangible, sportive echo, she will elude the shot of such ord- 
nance. She is volatile ; her home is in the air, where serious ar- 
guinent and powerful invective cannot find her. But the shafts of - 
ridicule she knows not how to escape. When thrown by a skillful 
hand, we may see them quivering under her wing, and turning her 
merriment into seriousness, her gayety into sadness. Sarcasm may 
lave the same effect ; though, as it is of a more dignified charac- 
ter, it may be applied to more serious subjects. 
Bat what shall we say of the use of ridicule and sarcasm in the 
pupit? The preacher must preach against small vices and follies 
as Well as avainst great sins, or his labors in the service of religion 
may prove abortive ; but shall he employ these weapons for his 
high and holy par pose ? As to the latter, sarcasm, we see no valid 
objection to using it in a proper manner, a and on proper subjects. 
We believe it to be a lawful instrument for the preacher to wield, 
even on solemn occasions. Sarcasm and irony are certainly found 
in the bible. Elijah was bitterly sarcastic when he said to the 
prophets of Baal, Cry aloud ; for he is a god: either he is talk- 
ing, or he is pursuing, or he is i a journey ; or, peradventure, he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.”” ‘The inspired preacher employs 
irony on a most solemn subject, when he exhorts the young man 
to re,oice in bis youth, and let his heart cheer him in the days of 
his youth, and to walk in the ways of his heart, and in the sight of 
his eyes. Examples like these, we think, establish the lawfulness 
of sarcasm and irony in - pulpit, though they do not touch the 
question of expediency in any given case. But as to ridicule, as 
distinguished from ae: we doubt whether it is ever useful or pro- 
per in the pulpit, at least, in a sermon on the sabbath. We have 
often observed its effects, and have always thought them unhappy. 
There is a strong inherent sentiment in the human mind, that reli- 
gious services should be characterized by seriousness and solemni- 
ty ; and it is to be doubted, whether any congregation of devout 
christians could witness a lively sally of wit, from one who profes- 
ses to be acting in the sacred capacity of an ambassador from God 
to dying men, without an involuntary feeling of pain. The incon- 
gruity would strike them at once. The subjects on which the 
preacher is called to speak, on the holy sabbath, are too awful to 
admit of the display or exercise of wit. We have known good 
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men, preachers of the gospel, to possess this talent in a degree 
which they have acknowledged to be painful to themselves. They 
have complained, that, when in the midst of a serious discourse, 
they have sometimes felt a strong propensity to employ language, 
and give a shape to their thoughts, that would tend to excite a 
feeling of the ludicrous in their auditory ; while, at the same time, 
they have felt themselves under sacred obligation to resist it. We 
do not suppose there is any thing wrong in the mere existence of 
this propensity, but we commend the conscientiousness by which 
it was restrained. We once knew a preacher who, when writing 
his sermons, would sometimes find, that he had introduced a 
thought, or given a cast to some idea, that might awake a feeling 
of the ridiculous ; and it was his practice to erase, or so to alter, 
that nothing of this tendency should remain. We commend his 
piety, and do not doubt his wisdom. 

The essayist, however, although his purpose may be a serious 
one, is at perfect liberty to employ ridicule. He may apply the 
scourge of wit whenever he thinks it the fittest means of vanquish- 
ing any particular vice or folly. And herein consists one of his 
numerous advantages, as a censor of public sentiment in common 
matters, over the professed teacher of morals and religion. 

Perhaps some may be disposed to torture our ideas of the “ dig- 
nity of the pulpit” into a shape in which we should not like to see 
them. We therefore say, once for all, that we have no desire to 
clothe either the sacred desk, or the sacred office, with a factitious 
dignity ; but we believe, that the common feelings of mankind do, 
or should, attach a dignity to them which belongs to no other place 
or office. All lawful employments are honorable, and so is every 
means by which a good influence is exerted in a community ; but 
all are not equally sacred ; and sacredness, as we use the term, is 
always accompanied with dignity. This is the dignity of the 
pulpit. 

Another advantage enjoyed by the popular essayist above the 
man who seeks the same end in the more serious and dignified char- 
acter of a methodical writer or preacher, is, that his papers, if they 
possess merit, will be read by many who would often sit-down to 
a volume on any single topic, or attend upon the discourses of one 
who would teach them the same truths from the pulpit. The pre- 
sent age is not remarkable either for patience, or a love of complete 
and profound views of a subject. ‘The great majority of modern 
readers love to have an author short. There are, also, many 
readers who, except by accident, are never hearers of what we 
deem the important truths of religion. Now both of these classes 
may be reached, to a greater or less extent, through popular es- 
says, whether they appear in volumes, or in periodical numbers. 
The writer may be short when he knows, that the subject would 
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weary, or the sight of a long paper alarm them. He may, also, 
serve up truth in a way to make it more grateful to them than, per- 
haps, it would be if presented in any other form. Every one 
looks upon the miscellaneous essay as tending to amuse as well as 
to instruct ; and many in every community will make the sacrifice 
and endure the instruction for the sake of the amusement, who 
would not allow themselves to sit down to a treatise purely didac- 
tic. Letus then give them truth in the best way we can. A single 
ray darted by stealth into their minds, through a popular or unsus- 
pected medium, may be more than they would get, were they 
compelled to search for it, in their whole lives. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from asking the question, 
whether a few writers among us, well qualified for their work, 
might not render a valuable service to their country, by devoting 
themselves, like Addison and his illustrious suce eseure:, Johnson 
and Hawkesworth, to the observation of common life, and the cor- 
rection of the lesser evils which exist in society on this side the 
Auantic? Asa people, the Americans have their excrescences of 
character, which need to be pruned off by a skillful and adequate 
hand. We have our local and national foibles, and we need the 
chastening influence of a few masters of propriety and external mo- 
rality, who shall observe and correct little things. Great efforts 
are made to keep the public mind enlightened | on the two chief 
subjects of religion and politics, but the current usages of common 
life, as it respects those things which are considered of minor impor- 
tance to the well-being of a community, are not guarded by a suf- 
ficiently vigilant eye. ‘The manners of the people, especially of 
the middle and lower classes of society, are left to regulate them- 
selves, without the elevating influence which a few writers of the 
requisite talent might exert. ‘The editors of our newspapers, it is 
true, do something towards adjusting the rules of decorum, and 
putting down the smaller vices and follies of the day ; but their cir- 
cumstances hardly allow them to be faithful and discerning moni- 
tors. Their avocations are too multifarious to permit them to ex- 
ercise a suitable guardianship over such matters. Their zeal, in a 
majority of cases, is expended in party contests; the election of a 
town or city officer, even if he is nothing more than a constable, 
not unusually occupies more space in their columns than is given 
to editorial remarks on topics of permanent value in balfa year. 

Such men, as we should recommend to give themselves to such 
a work, would do much for the literature of our country. Their 
influence, in this respect, might be like that of the Spectator and 
Rambler. ‘True, our circumstances are very different from those 
of the English nation at the time when those publications appear- 
ed; the talent and literature of our nation are not concentrated in 
any metropolis, as was the case in England at that day; but from 
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the facilities of intercourse between all parts of our country, the 
regular essayist, could he excite attention and obtain a name, 
might be read the land over. In evidence of this we may adduce 
the fact, that popular letter-writers, who write for particular publi- 
cations, not unfrequently have the pleasure of seeing their hasty 
epistles in a large number of our most widely circulated journals 
in different parts of the country. Should difficulties be sugvested, 
as to the compensation for such labor, we doubt not, that the pro- 
prietors of many of our weekly and daily papers would suitably re- 
ward such an appropriation of tine and talent. Let any number 
of well qualified individuals pledge themselves to sustain a regular 
contribution of miscellaneous essays, skillfully executed, and adapt- 
ed to the character of the times, and, our word for it, they would 
not lack for bread. 

If we are not mistaken, there is, at the present day, a disposi- 
tion in the religions public to disregard many minor evils in socie- 
ty, as they are considered, which, wherever they exist for any 
considerable time, become serious obstacles in the way of the mo- 
ral and religious improvement of a community. If an existing 
Opinion or practice is not seen to be directly opposed to the pro- 
gress of morality and religion, it is passed by as unworthy the at- 
tention of one whose business it is to promote the religious welfare 
of his fellow-men. All, or nearly all, of our effort is expended up- 
on what we consider great evils. We fix our eye upon some 
enormous sin, and leave every thing else to make war upon that. 
We regard direct effort as that in which we are to spend and be 
spent, if we would discharge our duty as christians. But it should 
be remembered, that the religious improvement of men is made to 
depend on many things which, taken in themselves, cannot be 
made the object of direct religious effort. These things lie with- 
out the pale of spiritual religion, and we cannot touch or correct 
thein unless we are willing to extend our efforts beyond it. They 
are somewhere within the precincts of morality, or, perbaps, of 
common propriety, and we must search them out and correct them 
there, if we would arrest the hurtful influence which they are per- 
petually sending across the line into the territory of spiritual cbris- 
tianily. Something wrong in the ordinary habits of a people, 
though we may not call ita sin, may, like the imaginary influence 
of the dog-star on the body, impair the spiritual health of chris- 
tians, and actually keep others out of the kingdom of God. 

From the strong natural tendency of true religion, as it is found 
aniong men, to merge itself, and lose its spiritual character in ex- 
ternal forms, not a few have carried that aversion to forms so far 
as to have too little respect to any thing that is merely outward. 
Many are disposed to pass by whatever improprieties (we cannot 
find a better name) in external manner a man may practice, and 
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still be a christian. ‘Though it is his custom to be careless or clown- 
ish in his religious deportment, or to allow himself in any outward 
practices which the spirit if not the letter of his religion ought to 
correct, still, if there is nothing which indicates a bad state of 
heart, the whole is passed over as not falling within the province 
of christian effort to reform. But while the inward, governing 
principle of the heart is that which we should be chiefly anxious 
to scrutinize and control, ought we to neglect any thing in the ex- 
ternal deportment or practice of an individual or a community, that 
tends, in any way, to hinder the power or free course of religion 
in the heart? Are not many outward practices, which do not give 
evidence of any particular inward depravity, but which are, per- 
haps, wholly the result of education or custom, oftentimes, as we 
have said, great obstacles in the way of religious progress, both 
in individual christians, and in a community? Should they not, 
therefore, be corrected,—and, as the minister of religion cannot, in 
all cases, correct them without transcending the established limits 
of professional propriety, and, of course, setting at nought the dic- 
tates of christian expediency, shall not the man who will perform 
this work for him render an essential service to religion? The pe- 
riodical writer may here do what needs to be done, but what the 
public preacher cannot do in his official character. 

Much has of late been said and written to vindicate the propriety 
of sending a class of men, termed evangelists, through the communi- 
ty, to wake up pastors and churches to their duty, and thus “‘ pro- 
mote” revivals of religion. But, for our own part, we should have 
greater hopes of permanent good from the labors of men who would 
curethose little deformities in ordinary character, which, while the 
minister cannot preach them down without making his discourses 
secular in the eyes of devout christians, are serious obstructions in 
the way of his professional usefulness. There are, in almost eve- 
ry community, certain follies, (Johnson calls them depravities,) 
which appear rather ridiculous than criminal, but which, if we cal- 
culate their consequences, are not unfrequently more fatal to the 
eternal good of men, than some other things which we pronounce 
great sins. We remember it was once said by one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers of this or any other country, that nothing 
gave him more pain, in a time of seriousness among the people of 
his charge, than to hear of a fashionable tea-party. Not, that he 
was opposed to polite or friendly intercourse, or to the social en- 
joyment which such a company might properly derive from ani- 
mated and well-regulated conversation ; but he felt, that such a 
party, in that place, was usually attended with so many fashiona- 
ble follies, not to call them by any harder name, that its influence 
must be entirely adverse to the interests of religion. We do not 
feel ourselves called upon either to espouse or to repudiate his feel- 
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ings; we merely mention the fact in illustration of our meaning in 
the above remarks. 

Since the publication of the work which stands at the head of 
this article, and which is known to be from the pen of a clergyman 
of an evangelical denomination, we have heard the opinion more 
than once expressed, that the author had dishonored the clerical 
character, and done an injury to the cause of religion. It may be 
so, but we are of a different opinion. ‘The work is composed of 
Essays, critical, moral and miscellaneous ; the object of which is 
not so much directly to teach religion, as to discuss subjects which 
ought to be, but could not be so appropriately discussed, either in 
the pulpit, or in the dignified and methodical volume. The author 
writes, not as a clergyman, but as an essayist; sitting, not in his 
bands and black coat, but in the lighter costume, and more careless 
posture of the literary gentleman. His title, for the time being, is 
not Reverend, but Esquire. ‘Thus freed, as he seems to us justly 
to have felt himself, from the peculiar restraints of his profession, 
he has not hesitated to mingle amusement with instruction. He 
evidently intended to convulse his reader, now and then, with a fit 
of irrepressible laughter, He seems to have labored to mingle, 
not only the dulce and the uttle, but the ridiculous and serious ; 
not often, however, in the same paper. Still, he does not often, 
if ever, seem to have lost sight of a high moral aim. He tells us, 
that Cotton Mather, quoting Basil, mentions an art of drawing ma- 
ny doves, by anointing the wings of a few with a fragrant ointment, 
and so sending them abroad, that, by the fragrancy of the oint- 
ment, they may allure others into the house. So, he says, there 
is a certain class of writers whose object it is to fill up men’s minds, 
and spare hours, and to allure them to goodness, not merely by 
the ponderous truths of the day, but by the fragrance of those in- 
tellectual wings, with which they wake the fancy, and infold the 
heart. Such has evidently been his object. He plumed himself 
for his flight, and anointed his wings with the hope of leading some 
minds, which would not follow a more serious writer, into the calm 
and sunny region of religious truth. If now, he has studiously 
avoided every thing which is anti- religious, and has filled his pa- 
ges with matter such as may improve the taste, the morals, the 
manners, and, especially, the habits of thinking among his readers, 
—and if, more than this, he has incorporated thoughts, and even 
whole essays into his volumes, the manifest tendency of which is, 
to vindicate and honor the religion of his fathers, to which the 
name of his book gives the reader a clue, why should we complain, 
though he is sometimes playful and sarcastic ; amusing himself 
by throwing the darts of ridicule and satire, through some quaint 
story, or lively allegory, into the hearts of such as love to laugh, 
or, perhaps, of others who themselves need a little chastening in 
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this pleasant way ? We see no reason why a clergyman should be 
denied the privilege of writing miscellaneous pieces in which wit 
and drollery are employed for good purposes, provided he never 
violates the sanctity of a religious character. When thus occupi- 
ed he is not in the pulpit, nor is it the sabbath day. He can- 
not, it is true, condescend to any thing low or vulgar; the senti- 
ment and manner of his writing must be pure as the waters of Zi- 
on; but must all his words be measured by the rule which pre- 
scribes the subject, the manner and the external seriousness of his 
official discourses? May he not, like other men, think, and feel, 
and write, on other subjects than religion? May not the corrusca- 
tions of wit play upon his pages, and a story occasionally proceed 
from his pen, which shall overpower the gravity of his reader ? 
For the tendency of all his writings he is responsible to his Maker, 
and to the world, and this he must keep constantly in view; but 
who shall deny him the liberty of throwing off his professional 
character when he wishes to render a service, which is not direct- 
ly religious, to the literature, or the morals, or the miscellaneous 
character of his times? 

We have of late been led to fear, that our clergy, at the pre- 
sent day, are becoming too neglectful of the literary interests of 
our country. Not, that they do not exercise a commendable watch- 
fulness over our seminaries of learning ; this they do: but they 
do not interest themselves, as we think they might do with advan- 
tage to the cause of religion, i in the character of our periodical, 
and other literature. Few among them, so far as our acquaint- 
ance extends, are what we term literary men. ‘Their reading, 
and their writing, is mostly confined to professional topics, or to 
the common-place matters of the day, which have no connection 
with letters. Now we are aware of the almost insupportable load 
of ministerial duties which presses upon the clergymen of our 
times, when, according to custom, he must preach and visit as 
much in three months as, perhaps, the venerable divines of New- 
England, in former days, did in a year. We know, also, the thou- 
sand objects, connected with the state of the times, which solicit 
his attention, but with which our fathers had nothing todo. All 
this we know, and commiserate the man who is obliged to carry 
such a burden ; but still, is it not possible, and would it not be 
better on the whole, even for the interests of religion, for those of 
our ministers, who, when entering on their profession, have a fond- 
ness for literary matters, and are qualified to exert a commanding 
influence on the literature of their times, to keep up their acquaint- 
ance with polite learning and science, to such a degree, that they 
might contribute their portion to the literary journals, and standard 
miscellaneous works of their native country ? We would not have 
them neglect an iota of professional duty, or diverge into any path, 
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that would endanger, in the least degree, their usefulness as the 
ministers of relzion. We would have “ unrry oF puRsUIT” writ- 
ten in capitals in every minister’s study. But would not the firm 
and decided resolution, of a young clergyman of talents, to be and 
act the part of a literary man, be such a stimulus to his mental 
powers, and such a motive to industry, as to enable him to accom- 
plish more in his profession, in addition to his miscellaneous read- 
ing and writing, than he would accomplish in it if he gave himself 
wholly up to the prescribed duties of his vocation, and determined 
to do nothing more than they required of him? What pastor in 
our country has not hours of leisure, which, would he appropri- 
ate them to well-directed literary effort, might yield him an amount 
of pleasure and profit, and the community an amount of usefulnesss 
altogether beyond our ordinary calculations? Resolution has been 
said to be omnipotent ; add to it untiring and well-directed indus- 
try, and the language is scarcely hyperbole. We were struck, on 
reading, not long since, an obituary notice of the late chief justice 
of the United States, by a proof of the power of industry in that 
extraordinary man. His public career was one of unremitted toil. 
His adjudications, and the drawing up of the decisions of the court, 
must have cost an immense amount of labor. He was the author 
of an elaborate biography of the Father of his country, the last edi- 
tion of which work was almost re-written from the first. And, in 
addition to all his other Jabors, he kept up an extensive and tho- 
rough acquaintance with the polite and miscellaneous literature 
of the day. He often corresponded, with one of his associates on 
the bench, on purely literary topics. Now who does not see, that 
it would have been a very easy, and a very natural thing for him 
to have done nothing more than his official station demanded ? If 
he had loved leisure better than he did effort and its results, he 
would never have been a biographer, nor a literary man. 

It seems to be a somewhat current opinion, that our literary 
journals are not open to articles on subjects on which it would be 
appropriate and profitable for clergymen to write. But this we 
believe to be a mistake. ‘There is not a quarterly, nor hardly a 
monthly, in our land, in which subjects both moral and religious 
may not be presented and discussed, if sectarianism is not suffered 
to intrude itself into them. And who, when writing for the public 
on any general topic, wishes to be sectarian ? 

From what we have said above, it might be inferred, that we 
believe a man may have as high a purpose in writing a volume 
of essays, as another may have in writing a book on some strictly 
religious subject. His object may be to do good, and one on which 
he may conscientiously ask the blessing of heaven. We know not 
the feelings with which the Spectator was begun, but the com- 
mencement of the Rambler was a matter of great importance with 
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its author, hardly Jess than that of the work whose immortal au- 
thor invoked the aid, to his adventurous song, of that Spirit who 
can illumine what is dark, and what is low raise and support. So 
desirous was Dr. Johnson to benefit the age by this production, 
that he began to write with the solemnity of a preparatory prayer. 
In a volume of his devotions, published after his death, we find the 
following ; entitled “ Prayer for the Rambler.” “ Almighty God, 
the giver of all good things, without whose help all labor is inef- 
fectual, and without whose grace all wisdom is folly,—grant, I be- 
seech thee, that in this my undertaking, thy Hoty Spirit may 
not be withheld from me, but, that | may promote thy glory, and 
the salvation both of myself and others. Grant this, O Lord, for 
the sake of Jesus Curist, Amen.” Perhaps some might deem 
so solemn a prayer, on such an occasion, inappropriate ; but we 
cannot but venerate the conscientiousness, and deep sense, both 
of dependence and responsibility, by which it was called forth. At 
the time it was written Dr. Johnson was not a pious man, in the 
evangelical sense of the words ; but was not that part of his pe- 
tition which related to his own salvation verified in his subse- 
quent conversion, near the closing scene of his life?* That the 
other parts of his prayer, respecting the glory of God, and the sal- 
vation of his fellow-men, have been in some degree fulfilled, we 
cannot doubt, when we consider the incalculable influence of this 
single production of the British moralist on the minds of nearly 
all who have read the English language since his day. 

That the essay is a species of writing in which it is not easy to 
excel, will be doubted by none who have attempted it. Addison, 
who spoke from experience, has declared it to be more difficult to 
write a series of periodical papers than to compose a book ona de- 
finite subject. The readers of such papers demand a sprightliness, 
originality and vigor of manner, in the author, which they do not 
expect in writings of a more dignified and commanding form. 
Things must be satd in a way to catch the attention of the reader. 
The writer must take his game on the wing. Argument must be 
adorned and pointed with anecdote and illustration. Short pithy 
paragraphs must embody the substance of long and elaborate chap- 
ters in works intended to give a complete view of a particular sub- 
ject. A volume of Thomas Aquinas must be thrown into the cru- 
cible, and the quintessence of his metaphysics brought within the 
ready apprehension of the cursory reader, and the whole fabric of 





* We write wholly from memory, and our recollections are not sufficiently dis- 
tinct for us to say, whether the doctor ever gave any decided evidence of true 
piety before he lay upon his dying bed. Our impression is that he did not; and 
though, as touching the law,” he had been almost blameless, yet that his con- 
version was subsequent to the publication of the Rambler. 
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Sir Isaac Newton’s philosopby, be so skillfully drawn in miniature, 
that the eye can take it in ata glance. ‘The great ocean of truth 
is not to be spread out to run in its length and breadth, but its sur- 
face must be made to sparkle in beautiful phosphorescence, as the 
light skiff careers over its deep, unfathomable waters. ‘The wri- 
ter needs a versatility or adroitness, or what we may term an in- 
tellectual slight of hand, by which he may captivate the indifferent 
eye, charm the attention, and light up the vacant mind with un- 
known kindlings of thought. He must be a man of extensive read- 
ing, as well as of observation. If he is a little given to revery, 
and loves to Jive a short time, now and then, in the world of his 
own imagination, it will be no obstacle in the way of his success. 
The author of the Rambler, had he been somewhat more etherial 
and imaginative, would have been a greater favorite with the pub- 
lic. But why sbould we describe the needful qualifications of the 
essayist? We will only say, that he must be diligent, and make 
thorough preparation for his work, if he expects his name and in- 
fluence to live like those of the British Essayists. Before commen- 
cing the Spectator, Addison collected three manuscript volumes of 
facts and references, and to this sort of diligence the interest of 
many of his papers is especially to be attributed. His ingenuity 
turned every acquisition, however trivial, to account. 

It is often said, that, as yet, we have had no popular essayists,— 
and it is true, that we have had nothing in this department of lite- 
rature which can be compared to the productions of British pens. 
No wonder we have not. We have had few men of letters with 
sufficient leisure, or, perhaps, industry, to give themselves to this 
species of writing. Most of the talent which might have obtained 
a name in this department of literary effort, has been spent in po- 
litical or religious contests,—in explaining or enforcing more 
weighty practical matters. Still, we have our Franklin, our Dick- 
inson, our Dennie, our Sampson, and several other anonymous au- 
thors, whose productions, were they collected, would make a ve- 
ry respectable appearance by the side of their transatlantic prede- 
cessors. And last of all we have John Oldbug, Esquire, who, as 
his papers are published in two neat little volumes, and his name 
appears to be of English, and, we presume, of respectable origin, 
may perhaps be received in the mother country with the appropri- 
ate title of the American Essayist. 

On opening the work under review we were pleased to meet 
with the patriotic recognition, on the part of the author, of the 
country of his birth and residence. He acknowledges, that he is 
an American. This he says he has attempted to remember in ev- 
ery page, and to write for the wants and manners of just such a 
people as those among whom he was born. He rightly finds fault 
with our authors, for leaving, so generally, the scenes and society 
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of their own country for those of foreign lands. We are glad to 
see, that, as he is an American writer, he is neither afraid nor 
ashamed to write about things which exist, and treat them as they 
exist in America. We have often felt strong regret, and foreign 
critics have often sneered, at the imported character of all our lite- 
rature. Even in the description of scenes purely domestic, we 
have loved to mingle just enough that is foreign to spoil the pic- 
ture. We have not, in this respect, been true to nature, nor so 
patriotic as the writers of most countries. Nor have we judged 
aright as to the best means of interesting those who turn over our 
pages. Our authors have too generally “disregarded a great prin- 
ciple of human nature, which is, to love home, and to be pleased 
with writings of a domestic character. They have written as 
though their pens could transport their readers to the shores of 
old England, or the classic land of Italy, or interest them in for- 
eign scenes and manners more deeply than they could be interest- 
ed in the delineations of life and nature as found among them- 
selves. Our poets have been wont to tell us of the nightingale 
when they would awaken our admiration of the music of the fea- 
thered tribe; and when they would show us the beauties of a 
plain sheet of water, they have spread out before us some Loch 
Leven or Loch Lomond. When they would give us an idea 
of the sublimity of mountain scenery, they have almost uniformly 
invited our eyes to the snowy peaks of the Alps. The Tiber and 
the Thames have been the rivers about which almost every Amer- 
ican has delighted to employ his pen. Now we do not object to 
it in the author who writes for the literary portion of the communi- 
ty, that he should introduce these foreign scenes into his pieces ; 
we know, that the classic associations connected with old countries, 
where lived and died the authors whom he has read and studied 
from his childhood, are always most grateful and refreshing to the 
scholar: we cannot even pen this paragraph without being trans- 
ported, 1 in imagination, to those regions in which we have lived, 

and given all our sympathies, for the time being, to the people and 
the times, while reading Homer, Virgil, Goldsmith, Cowper, Thom- 
son, Burns and Scott, but we object to substituting foreign for do- 
mestic pictures in works intended for general circulation. The 
geography of our country is more important to an American than 
that of any distant Jand, and it should be taken for granted, that it 
is better understood by the great majority of readers. ‘The writer 
who talks of the Andes, or the Alleghanies, or the White moun- 
tains ; or the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, or the Mississippi, must 
be much more intelligible and interesting to the great body of 
American readers, than one who is so classic as to live all the time 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The poet who sings of the whip- 
powil, or of the bob o’lincoln, will do more to charm the mind of 
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one who always lived in New-England, than though all his verses 
were given to the cuckoo, and the nightingale. Indeed, every at- 
tempt to give the American reader an idea of life and nature by 
presenting them as they are found in a land which he never saw, 
seems to us much like the effort of the philosopher to give the 
blind man an idea of a particular color, which, after hearing the elo- 
quent and scientific description, he thought must be much like the 
sound of a trumpet. 

We would not be understood to express a wish, that our litera- 
ture should ever be wholly American. We are the descendants 
of the English,—their language is ours ; and we see no reason why 
their literature, in general, should not be ours also. We think a 
thorough acquaintance with the British classics should always be 
considered indispensable on the part of the American scholar. The 
time will never come when we shall have writings of our own, that 
will be a proper substitute for them. Butso far as life and nature 
are concerned, we would not go abroad for materials when our own 
country furnishes so ample a supply, that is waiting to be appro- 
priated by the genius of her sons. The practice of going abroad 
for subjects on which to write, is like that of importing grain from 
Europe when our own uncultivated soil proffers a rich reward to 
the hand that shall cultivate it. 

What we have said of the disposition of our writers to introduce 
so much that is foreign into their pieces, does not, of course, apply 
to all. We have some authors of a domestic character, and their 
number is constantly increasing. It is more fashionable to write 
about things in America than it was a few years since. Our poets 
and writers of fiction have begun to be charmed with the streams, 
and mountains, and skies of the western world. 

The author of the work before us has taken one liberty which 
we are not fully willing to concede to any American writer. Being 
a Puritan and a Yankee, he claims the privilege of coining words 
just when he pleases. (p. 41, vol. I. note.) It the author would 
use this license only when it is necessary, we should not complain. 
A puritan and a Yankee undoubtedly has ideas which had never 
entered the mind of man when Johnson fixed the vocabulary of the 
English language, and these he should certainly be allowed to ex- 
press in words of his own invention. New thoughts require new 
signs, and hence all living languages must be progressive. But 
we see no reason why an old thought should be expressed by a 
new and uncouth word. The idea, that all sin is blamable or ill- 
deserving, was common before the English language assumed its 
regular form; and our author might have found an old and author- 
ized word, that would have ex pressed the thought quite as well 
as he has now done it by the word demeritorious. (p. 41, vol. I.) 
Hypercriticism in such matters is folly; but it is pleasant to 
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see a writer pay respect to the authority of the standard En- 
glish writers. Perhaps Mr. Fox was hardly wise when he de- 
termined to admit no word into his intended history for which 
he had not the authority of Dryden, but it is commendable in any 
author to innovate no unnecessary words. For small liberties 
on this point, however, we have the authority of Dr. Johnson him- 
self, who has admitted words into his Rambler which are not to 
be found in his Dictionary. 

In the selection of a title for his work, which, the author of the 
Idler being judge, is a somewhat difficult matter, we think our au- 
thor has been peculiarly happy. ‘The name “ Puritan” is dear to 
the majority of those whom he expected to have for his readers ; 
and is of itself sufficient to introduce the book to the favorable no- 
tice of the descendants of the pilgrims. A book with such a title 
would be supposed, at first sight, to contain something interesting 
to the present sons of New-England. Nor does the name awaken 
expectations which a perusal of the volumes will disappoint. The 
author shows himself to have been born and bred a Puritan, and 
to have retained a good portion of what was commendable in the 
peculiarities of that class of robust and conscientious christians. 
The pictures he has given of his early life, and the scenes and in- 
fluences amid which his mental and moral character was developed, 


are singularly true to New-England life, as it was some half centu- 
ry since, in the good old-fashioned families, which had not learned 
to despise every thing that was good, merely because it was old. 
The following extract will substantiate his claim to the title he has 
assumed, and also give the reader a specimen of his power and 
style of description. 


‘I was educated in the house of my grandfather. Dear, dear spot, 
how art thou imprinted on my memory! how closely is every weed 
around that old cellar, entwined around my heart! I see the place, the 
dear, sacred abode ; it rises in vision; it rolls back the flood of years ; 
it rebuilds the dilapidated edifice, and recalls to life the departed dead ; 
it places before me, in the eye of imagination, the scenes in which I 
sported so freely, and which I loved so well. There is the old mansion, 
with every story jutting out, contrary to all the rules of modern archi- 
tecture, wider at the top than at the foundation; there is the tall well- 
pole, rising towards the sky, with a good quantity of old iron on the far- 
ther end, to balance the bucket when full of water; there is the pear- 
tree, with the huge grindstone under it; there is the meadow, with its 
maple grove, from whose recesses on some summer evening, I used to 
hear the whippowil ; the sun-dial, the pasture, the great rock, the bar- 
berry bushes, the lilacs, the sprigs of mullen and elecampane, all, all are 
present to the mental eye, and are seen through the mist of years with 
a deeper interest thanever. If the reader will step in with me into the 
house, I will show him the best room, with its homemade carpet, care- 
fully woven with strips of cloth, in which the red, blue and yellow, are 
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nicely adjusted to produce the best effect. I will show him the kitchen, 
with its vast fireplace, an apartment in itself, collected in which the fam- 
ily was wont to huddle in a cold winter evening, to hear stories of olden 
time. [can show him the red dresser, with its well-scoured platters, 
made of pewter, but bright as silver, lessening in rows one above the 
other. I can present him with a family bible, bound in buff leather, 
and printed at Oxford by his majesty’s special command. I can show 
him the old worn hourglass, standing in two leather loops on a shelf 
above the fireplace, which my grandfather used to turn exactly at eight 
o’clock in the evening, that we might be sure to go to bed duly at nine. 
T can show him—but alas! the winds of heaven have long since swept 
away the last mouldering beam of that sacred abode, and before its do- 
mestic altar, the white-headed saint will never pray again. 

‘ My grandfather had a little library; but it was a Puritan library. 
Shakspeare and Ben Johnson found no place among his books. I doubt 
whether, reader as he was, and immortal as are their works, he had ev- 
er heard of their names. There were no Homers or Horaces among 
his volumes; for he knew no language but his mother tongue. His hi- 
brary consisted of Mr. Flavel’s works, Bunyan’s Grace Abounding, Al- 
leine’s Alarm, and Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. Nor was poet- 
ry wholly left out. He had Sternhold’s and Hopkins’s Psalms, and Dr. 
Watts’s Lyric Poems, two books not to be named the same day. But 
there was one volume sweeter than all the rest, which stole many a 
weary hour from my life, and banished all care from my heart. I read 
it and was happy ; I remembered it and was happy ; I dreamt of it and 
was happy; and to this hour, delight and improvement seem stamped 
on every page. My grandfather always said it was the next book to 
the bible ; but I must own I was wicked enough to think it somewhat 
better. It was the Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to that which is 
to come ; delivered under the similitude of a dream. By Joun Bun- 
YAN. I should have no doubt of my final salvation, if I could tread the 
real path to Zion, in faith and obedience, as often and with as much 
delight, as I have trodden the allegorical one in fancy and imagination. 

Such were the scenes in which I grew up; so the foundations of my 
mind were laid. As Sancho boasted, that all his family were old chris- 
tians, that is, Spaniards without any mixture of Moorish blood; so may 
I say, that I am descended maternally and paternally from genuine Pu- 
ritans. ‘This is the true nobility of New-England. I nursed Puritan 
milk, drew Puritanical air, read Puritanical books, received Puritanical 
doctrines, was formed amidst Puritanical manners, and, when I go to 
the grave, shall sleep in the recesses which inclose Puritanical dust, un- 
til the morning of the resurrection. Have I not then some reason to 
call myself Tue PurtTan? But I see the shade of arrogance pass be- 
fore me, and I must stop.? Vol. I. pp. 13—16. 


Now what could be more natural than the description of the 
old mansion, both externally and internally, with all the appurte- 
nances thereof? ‘The tall well-pole, with its iron weight to bal- 
ance the bucket ; the grindstone under the pear-tree ; the maple 
grove ; the sun-dial, etc.: who has not seen these things, in his 
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peregrinations through the land of the pilgrims, and feasted upon 
the historic and religious recollections which such a sight poured 
in upon his mind? ‘The whole scene is simple and old- fashioned, 
we know; but, does it not charm one who loves the fragrant naine 
of the pilgrim fathers? And then there is old Mr. Oldbug’ s little 
library,—who could love to read such books, and not be a devout 
christian? Must it not have been a more valuable legacy to his 
descendants, if they were disposed to walk in the pathway of re- 
ligion, than a splendid modern collection of your Scotts, and Bul- 
wers, and Byrons, with now and then a volume of statistics, and 
perhaps of modern travels, to supply the needed ballast to a young 
and ardent mind? ‘The days when such a library (not in size, but 
in character we mean) was fashionable are gone by, and with 
them, we fear, something of the consistent piety, and sturdy intel- 
lect of former times. 

The account of aunt Hannah, her reading and her lovers, is, we 
presume, true to life, as it was in many places not longer ago than 
Seventy-Six. Nor are we sure that there are not some aunt Han- 
nahs and Robert Cranes and Mr. McFrails, even at the present 
day. Certain it is, that the habits and customs of those days now 
cast their shadows on some parts of New-England. Many follies 
are remarkable for their Jongevity. One of these may be that of 
wishing to do better when one is already doing well in a most im- 
portant and critical matter. 

In the 8th Essay, we have a pleasant hit at the infidelity of cer- 
tain self-styled wise men. ‘The author shows, in his peculiar way, 
that of all men, such skeptics as Hobbes, Bolingbroke, and Hume, 
are the most credulous. ‘They believe without evidence. ‘The 
atheist adores a certain deity, which he calls Chance, without a 
particle of proof that any such thing exists. He worships he 
knows not what nor why; while to the God of his reason and his 
conscience he denies a being. Nor is there much difference in re- 
ality between the atheist and the Deist. Properly speaking, they 
both belong to one category. It is not always possible to reason 
with the skeptic. ‘The foundations of his reasoning powers are 
swept away by the flood of depravity which arises from his heart, 
and covers the highest mountain of his intellect. You may look 
for common sense in which to plant the fixtures of consecutive ar- 
gument, but you will find it only in fragments—rart nantes in gur- 
gite vasto. ‘The mind is drowned in the madness of the heart. 
On this account a well-aimed shaft from the quiver of ridicule may 
be more effective than all the arguments of a Leland, ora Lardner, 


But let us hear our author’s account of his old school-fellow, Ab- 
ner Alltail. 


* But the most credulous man that ever I knew, is my old school- 
fellow, Abner Alltail. Abner was an unaccountable boy, when young, 
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and signalized himself at school, by endeavoring to make impossible 
gimcracks. He tried to fly a kite, with a string at the tail instead of 
at the head ; and once insisted, that the only true way to navigate a 
boat, was to put the rudder forward. This, he said, was steering, in 
the proper sense of the word. As Abner grew up, he became an Infi- 
del; and often has he mentioned to me the argument which carried 
conviction to his mind, and which, he says, is unanswerable. Happen- 
ing to meet with a translation of Lucretius, he there found that that 
bad philosopher, but beautiful poet, teaches the motion of the atoms, 
through the vast inane, combining and conforming in various adhe- 
sions, until this world of beauty, and man at the head of it, arose as 
the true shapes happened to jumble together. This, Alltail combined 
with the rule of permutations and combinations, as he found it stated in 
Pike’s arithmetic. ‘You must grant me,’ said he, one day when he 
was descanting on his favorite theme, ‘ that all sorts of combinations, 
in these atoms, are possible ; you must grant me, further, that one of 
these combinations is the present system of order and beauty; suns, 
stars, mists, streams, birds, beasts, man, male and female. Now, sir,’ 
continued he, ‘ these atoms have had an indefinite period in past time, 
to shake about like the figures in a kaleidoscope, and you and I happen 
to fall on the present configuration. That’s all.’ I told him I had 
never seen a system of cosmogony more easily despatched. I ought to 
have mentioned before, that Abner is an old bachelor, and hates the 
present race of women almost as much as he hates his Bible. But, as 
he wants a wife, whenever he can find a suitable one, he is resolved to 
carry his system of philosophy into practice. He has procured himself 
a kind of long tub, like the circular churn, which I have seen among 
the Dutchmen in New York. This tub, or vessel, turns with a crank, 
and he has put into it some of the finest pipe-clay he could get, together 
with pulverized marble and chalk, mixed with a little milk and water. 
This he turns diligently, for six hours every morning, and says he doubts 
not, when the right configuration of particles comes about, he shall see a 
heautifel woman hop out of his tub, whom he intends to marry. I called 
on him the other day, and found him sweating away at his task, nothing 
discouraged by the sweet, reluctant, amorous delay, with which his 
bride, in posse and not in esse, treats his philosophic advances. Ab- 
ner has been at work on the project now for almost a whole year ; and 
I asked him if he was not about discouraged. ‘No,’ said he, with great 
simplicity ; ‘ for, though it is possible that this crank may be turned for 
billions of ages, and the right configuration not be found, it is possible, 
also, it may come the next moment.’ Poor Abner! before I embrace 
your principles, I think I shall wait until you have found your wife.’ 


Vol. I. pp. 75—77. 


In the two succeeding numbers the author pursues the “ genius 
of skepticism.” He does not here, however, attempt to harass it 
with ridicule, but to take it in the net of calm reasoning and apt 
illustration. ‘The subjects of the two numbers are the ‘art of 
doubting,” and the “art of solving.” In the former of these is 
shown the tendency to general skepticism of a mind that knows 
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its own weakness. Self-knowledge, the writer thinks, leads to a 
distrust of our own powers, and this distrust of our powers he 
names skepticism. He remarks, that some of the finest minds 
have been remarkable for the suspending of the balance; for a 
dubious rather than a settled state of intellect. ‘The ignorant, he 
says, never doubt—the intelligent must ; and this broad propensity 
must be met somehow by the claims of religion. He then at- 
tempts to prove, that the bible discovers an acquaintance with this 
tendency of the human mind, and meets it in a way to distinguish 
the authority of its instructions from that of any merely huiwan 
document. After pursuing the subject at some length, he comes 
to the conclusion, that we have more reason to adduce the uncer- 
tainties of skepticism to overthrow the philosophy of nature, than 
we have to weaken or overthrow any article of the cliristian faith. 
He remarks in passing, that he hardly knows two men who resem- 
bled each other, in the intellectual structure of their minds, more 
than Joseph Butler and David Hume. ‘They were both men of 
genius, fond of abstract discussion, not very imaginative ; saga- 
cious, acute, discriminating, and deeply impressed with the fallacy 
of human reason, of course inclined to skepticism. He knows 
not which was the greater doubter. But to what different results 
did they come. Hume looked wholly at the negative side—he 
saw the weakness of human reason. Butler, after surveying this, 
passed on to the positive side, and planted his feet on the immu- 
table foundations of truth. ‘The following extract may not be un- 
acceptable to the reader in connection with this subject : 


‘It is certain, the Bible requires a strong faith in its truths ; and the 
question is, how such a requisition is consistent with the natural skepti- 
cism which all the reflecting must feel, and all, who are ingenuous as 
well as reflecting, must own. 

Strong faith may mean, either the unhesitating assent we give to a 
presented proposition, or the strong effects or emotions which that pro- 
position awakens in the heart. In the second sense, I apprehend there 
can be no difficulty. For, only once admit that the existence of God 
is proved, and no language can express the depths of conviction, the 
sense of his presence, the reverence, love, and humility, which ought to 
occupy our hearts. So, once admit that the Bible is the word of God, 
and the most implicit trust in its doctrines is the most natural result. In 
other words, the truths of the Bible are calculated to produce deep im- 
pressions ; and, in this sense, strong faith is as much a legitimate result 
of revelation as deep grief at the sight of a pathetic tragedy. This is 
the philosophy of the sacred writer, when he said—* J believed, and 
therefore have I spoken.” But, as to the first sense of strong faith : 
it seems to me, that, if scrutiny, after abstracting doubtful points, leaves 
the remaining more certain, and if the proofs of revelation do remain 
after scrutiny, why, then it is natural that this skepticism should lead to 
a stronger faith. Accordingly, we find that no men have had a deep- 
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er conviction of religion than those who have at first questioned or de- 
nied its truths. It is exactly the process we should expect. It is as 
natural as sunrising. A RESOLVED DOUBT IS THE STRONGEST 
PROOF. Paul began by opposing religion, and ended one of its strong- 
est advocates; and I think, if we could have looked into the mind of 
Butler, we should have found an amount of faith there which a less scru- 
tinizing mind could hardly comprehend.* A blown-away fog leaves the 
ocean sparkling with the purest light. 

All this is exactly laid down in the Bible. It completely meets the 
known laws of the mind. Wer SEE THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 
There is a principle of skepticism in every man. The greatest dogma- 
tists sometimes feel it. Some confident conclusions have been over- 
thrown; and the boldest doubt. The Bible justifies this; we see 
through a glass darkly.’ Vol. I. pp. 96—98. 


The subject of skepticism is evidently a favorite one with the 
author. He handles it like a man who has himself been strongly 
tempted to launch forth on that dark and gloomy ocean in which 
so many souls are wrecked ; and we are glad, that he has devoted 
so many pages to this topic in these two little volumes. We 
think a large class of minds will feel the force of what he has 
written, much more than they would of even stronger arguments 
presented in a different form. 

There is a chapter on “ keeping up appearances, or, pride and 
poverty,” from which, not a few individuals and families might 
Jearn a salutary lesson. ‘The author does not seem to be a con- 
vert to the notion which some at this day are so assiduous in 
spreading through the community, that pride and riches, and pov- 
erty and humility, always go hand in hand. According to his own 
account of himself, John Oldbug was a poor man, but neither he 
nor his father were destitute of the great generic sin of our na- 
ture. Poverty, in his case, was not a security against pride. 
Poor father, and mother, and son! let us hear their sorrows: 


‘My father was a man of expedients, and had spent his whole life, 
and exhausted all his ingenuity, in that adroit presentation of pretences, 
which, in common speech, is called keeping up appearances. Jn this 
art he was really skillful ; and I often suspected then, and have really 
concluded since, if he had turned half the talent to procuring an honest 
livelihood, which he used to slobber over his ill-dissembled poverty it 
would have been better for his soul and body both. He was a man 
that never told a lie, unless it was to keep up appearances. 

I forewarn the reader that I am now entering on the tragic part of 
my story, and if he has sympathy or pity for me, I hope he will bestow 
it here. I know how hard-hearted the world is to such miseries, and I 
hope none of my readers will be so unfeeling as to smile as they peruse 





* I sneak of faith, here, in the first sense ; how strong Butler’s emotions were, 
is another question. 
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this paper. Still, much as I value the sympathy of a kindred heart, I 
will not be so cruel as to hope any of my readers have been taught 
such afflictions by experience. I hope none who hold this book, have 
been reduced to the miserable necessity of tying up their pantaloons 
with packthread instead of lawful suspenders ; of using a remnant of a 
pillow-case for a pocket-handkerchief; of sticking a bur on their rent 
stocking to cover up a hole; and after slitting their worn pantaloons on 
the knee, when they had got half way to meeting on the Sabbath, of 
being obliged to tie a pretended pocket-hanckerchief over a pretended 
wound, seeming to be lame, and perhaps before they had walked ten 
rods, forgetting in which lee the lameness was seated. No, these are 
the incommunicable sorrows of me, of me the sad hero of a sad fainily ; 
the prince and heir-apparent to the ragged generation. ‘To me, and to 
me alone, was reserved the awful destiny of being invited to a party, 
where were to assemble the first beauties of a country village—not dar- 
ing to go until evening, lest the light of heaven should expose a 
threadbare coat—having no clean shirt—not even a dickey which had 
not been worn ten times—supplying its place with a piece of writing- 
paper—afraid to turn my head lest the paper should rattle or be dis- 
placed—and then, just as a poor wretch was exulting in the hope, that 
the stratagems of poverty were to pass undetected, to have a lady, per- 
haps the youngest and most beautiful in the whole party, come provok- 
ingly near, and beg to examine your collar, because she admires the 
pattern. Often has it been my lot to return home from the company, 
where all hearts seemed to bound with gladness, to water my couch 
with tears, amid sorrows which I could tell to none, and with which 
none would sympathize. 1 thought it poverty. But I was mistaken, 
It was something else which begins with a P. 

And then the awkward apologies to which one is reduced in such a 
situation, come very near to a mendacious violation of real verity. O 
how often have I seen my honored father put to his trumps, steering be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, adroitly adjusting his language so as to 
make an impression, without incurring a lie, and reduced to shifts by 
which none were deceived, because all understood them. Once on a 
time, after a week’s starvation to procure a velvet collar for my father’s 
best coat, we were sitting down to a dinner of hastypudding and molasses, 
when, unluckily, one of our neighbors happened to walk in without 
knocking, (a very improper act ) and we had no time to slip away the 
plates and table-cloth ; ; we were taken in the very fact. I never saw 
my poor father more confounded. A hectic flush passed over his long, 
sallow cheek, like the last, sad bloom on the visage of a consumptive 
man. He looked, for a moment, almost like a convicted criminal ; but, 
however, he soon recovered himself, and returned to his expedients. 
“We thought,” said he, ‘* we would have a plain dinner to-day ; al- 
mays to eat roast turkeys, makes one sick.”” There was no disputing 

this broad maxim. But happy would it have been for our ill-fated 
family, if there had been no sickness among its members, either of the 
head or heart, but such as is produced by eating roasted turkey.’ 
Vol. I. pp. 140—143. 
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From the extracts we have made, our readers might perhaps 
imagine, that few of the pieces are of a dignified or serious charac- 
ter. Butitis not so. ‘There is a fine succinct history of the Pu- 
ritans,—two essays on * general principles,’”—two on “ law,”—an- 
other on the “ law of laws,” or the Bible—two on “ Hebrew poe- 
try,’—one on the “great change,” or, the new birth,—one on 
“ truth,”—one on the ‘* morality of Macbeth,”—one on “ mysteries 
and mystification,” etc. etc. In connection with the last-men- 
tioned topic, the author has the following remarks : 


‘ The truth is, all philosophy (and what is religion but a species of just 
philosophy ?) consists of two parts—analysis and mystery. ‘These are 
blended, like the light and darkness in the natural world. The great 
art is, to know when the analytic possibility closes and the mystery be- 
gins. ‘THIS IS WISDOM; THIS IS THE LAST DISCOVERY RE- 
SERVED FOR THE FACULTIES OF MAN. If it were not so, we 
might go on explaining for ever. Every lamp we bring to the word 
of God, or the works of nature, would want another light to illuminate 
it ; and the maxim of the old poet would be false, that light is a thing 
which is seen by itself; or, in other words, it would not be true that 
knowledge is knowledge. 

Nor are these mysteries barren. and unproductive in their leladnce 
on the understanding or the heart. In religious things I am persuaded, 
that the wnknown is almost as necessary to the sanctifying the heart as 
the known. Sir Thomas Brown got part of the truth, though he over- 
stated it through his love of paradox. For what cam be more necessa- 
ry, than that man should wonder and adore, before an idea so vast, as 
to assure us that it comes from God, and so perplexing, as to lead us 
up to God again? Itis the same impression in intellectuals, which was 
made on the Israelites in visible things, when they saw, at a trembling 
distance, Moses approach the thick dar kness where God was.’ Vol. 
II. pp. 141, 142. 

‘For these reasons, I have never been scrupulous of receiving a 
system of religion, which presents me with some mysteries. [I find 
them in nature ; and I ought to expect to find them ina revelation, 
which comes from an infinite God; and as I have settled it to my own 

satisfaction, that some of the deep things of my creed, are not MYSTI- 
FICATION, (i. e. things voluntarily darkened, when they might be ex- 
pressed more plainly,) I conclude them to be MYSTERIES ; and, though 
I would not say with Sir Thomas Brown, that there is not enough of 
these in the Bible for my active faith, yet far less would I reject an in- 
terpretation, ‘‘ which contains a doctrine, the light of nature cannot dis- 
cover, or a precept, which the law of nature does not oblige to.”’’* 


Vol. Il. p. 145. 


There are in these volumes several specimens of the author’s 
poetical powers, which are quite creditabie to himself. The poem 





* Butler’s Analogy, chap. I. part 2. 
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entitled “The Wounded Spirit,” and delivered before a society 
in college, while the writer was an under-graduate, is above ordi- 
nary college-poetry. 

The space we have allotted to ourselves does not allow us to 
give the reader any further extracts. We would gladly, bad we 
room. insert the whole of Nos. 11, 17, 54, and several others. 
The title of No. 54 is “* The Bird’s Nest in the Moon ;” but no 
one would guess, from the words, either the subject or the design 
of the piece. ‘The “ Moon” is not the queen of night, but a beau- 
tiful island in the vicinity of Boston, commanding a fine view of 
the harbor. In walking over this delightful spot the author 
chanced to start a Jitthe sparrow from her nest. ‘The nest was 
built upon the ground, beneath a small tuft of grass. It contained 
four little speckled eggs which enclosed the parents’ hope. Some 
cows were feeding around it, whose careless tread might crush the 
whole into the earth, and frustrate in a moment all the fond an- 
ticipations of the little bird. 'The author saw all this and went 
away without the least thought of writing a dissertation on the 
“ Bird’s Nest in the Moon.” But, in his own language, “ our 
minds are strange things.” That bird’s nest haunted him, till he 
found himself, at some future time, in a right frame of mind to 
write a meditation, even on a “ broomstick ;” when he produced 
a dissertation on the ‘¢ Bird’s Nest in the Moon ;” which, we 
can assure our reader, especially if he be a bachelor, and a little 
inclined to infidelity, will repay an attentive perusal. There is 
more philosophy in this little piece than we sometimes meet with 
in a respectable quarto. 

For a fine specimen of the author’s descriptive powers, and for 
the moral effect of the piece, we would refer our youthful readers 
particularly, to the vision entitled “ The River of Life.” The 
picture is adinirably executed. 

Our general opinion of the work before us, is evident from what 
we have already said. We believe the object of the writer was a good 
one, and that his little book will not utterly fail of accomplishing it. 
It will tend to make its readers both wiser and better, in addition 
to affording them, at least, a proper share of innocent amusement. 
As a whole, it is adapted to interest as many classes of readers, as 
any work of the kind could reasonably be expected to do. ‘Though 
its object is not exclusively nor directly religious, the manifest 
tendency of most of the pieces is to promote the interests of mo- 
rality and religion. Should some few papers be found, whose in- 
fluence does not appear at first sight to be of this kind, there are 
more, it is believed, of an opposite tendency. 

Of the literary merits of the work, we have but little to say. 
The style of the author will be seen, from the above extracts, to 
be easy, natural, full of vivacity, and sufficiently nervous for his 

Vou. VIII. 70 
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subjects. Some of his pieces want but little of the beauty of finish 
which characterize the descriptions of Irving. The allusions are 
generally happy. The author’s reading must have been extensive. 
He has sprinkled his pages with a multitude of facts, that must 
be interesting tothe scholar. One who has been conversant with 
the Greek, and Latin, and English classics, is always pleased to 
meet with a passing allusion or a more distinct reference to what 
he once read, but has since forgotten. 

In the preface to his work the author remarks, that there is one 
species of writing, which vast numbers do not understand suffi- 
ciently to see its object, or relish its beauty. This is what may 
be termed moral picturing, where the instruction is not direct, but 
oblique. In this species of composition, we think the author’s 
efforts have been generally happy. ‘Those portions of his book 
which some will be most ready to condemn, as wanting in serious- 
ness, reflect a great deal of important truth. It is true, the truth 
does not strike the mind directly, but obliquely ; but this does not 
impair its beauty or its value. Certain Hollanders are said to 
learn what is passing in the streets, by the reflection of large mir- 
rors placed obliquely in the frame-work of their windows. These 
mirrors catch the treacherous rays that proceed from the unwary 
passer, and, with the infallibility of the laws of optics, present his 
image fully and distinctly before the group of observers in the par- 
lor. ‘They see him as distinctly as though he were directly bo- 
fore them in propria persona. Now Truth isa passer in the 
streets, while the majority of men are in houses. We do not 
mean houses of wood, or brick, or stone, but houses of error, of 
prejudice, or of indifference. ‘To such, a moral picture is a mir- 
ror fixed in the window, and their eye will catch the reflection, 
and they will carefully inspect the image, when they would not 
take the trouble, or would deem it impolitic, to look directly into 
the streets, and would, perhaps, be frightened out of their senses, 
should they see in a more direct way, what they now behold thus 
obliquely within a house, and with interest. ‘The pages of John 
Oldbug will, we doubt not, reveal to many a mind that has long 
been immersed in its own little narrow apartment of error, preju- 
dice, or sloth, the lovely image of truth, as she is seen by those 
who look directly out of the window, or go abroad, in the great 
city of moral and religious knowledge. His mirrors are skillfully 
adjusted, and his windows look into a street, where truth walks in 
her native dignity, and error plays her pranks as though no eye 
observed her. 

We might proceed to point out the faults of the work under re- 
view, did we deem it of importance to act the part of critics. Of 
the unnecessary introduction of some words which are not Eng- 
lish, we have already spoken. ‘There are also several phrases 
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which need correction or explanation. For instance, what is the 
meaning of the expression, to set out evenings ; or where is the 

authority for such a use of the verb set out? (p. 36. vol. 1.) But 
what is a greater blemish in our eye, is an unreserved willingness 
to admit thoughts and expressions, which every well-educated 
reader must regard as verging towards the low and vulgar, if they 
are not so in realty. ‘I'he writer is sometimes smart and pungent 
at the expense of dignity and propriety. ‘This seems to have been 
intentional with him; but we cannot praise his judgment. We 
could wish, that his taste had been too vigorous and uncompromising 
to permit him, in any case, to come quite down, as in some in- 
stances he seems to have been desirous of doing, to the common 
language of the lower classes of readers. 

In this connection it is but justice to add, that the essays which 
compose these volumes were many of them written at distant in- 
tervals, and probably without any expectation on the part of the 
author, that they would ever appear in their present form. He 
modestly calls them ‘forsaken plants, scattered along the past 
path of his existence.” ‘They were nearly all published, or de- 
livered in a separate form. Some originally appeared in newspa- 
pers, or reviews, or magazines—others were read before Lyceums, 
or other literary or religious associations. ‘They are now, for 
the first time, given to the public in the form of a book. That 
they have all been retouched by the more experienced pen of the 
writer, it would be no respect to him to doubt. Suill we must 
presume, that both the style and matter would, in many cases, 
have been different, had all the pieces been written with the in- 
tention of presenting them to the public in a permanent form. 
Had this been the case, the work might have been freer from 
blemishes ; but it is to be doubted, whether it would have been 
more interesting to the majority of readers. It is pleasant to find 
the productions of juvenile vivacity, mingled with those of sober 
and reflecting age. Such a variety, presented in one ‘basket of 
summer fruit,” atones for many minor faults both in manner and 
matter. 

And now, friend Oldbug, we must take our leave of thee. The 
appearance of thy little, welcome volumes, called up in our minds 
many miscellaneous thoughts, some of which we have heaped 
rather crudely together, in the former part of this our protracted 
article. Weare willing, that thou shouldst know, that we have 
read thee without any tax upon our patience, which we do not 
boast of as great. We know not what were thy feelings when 
thou wast writing what we have read; but we shall presume, 
without contradiction, that we have laughed where thou didst laugh, 
and been serious when thou wast serious. We have relished thy 
descriptions of Puritan life, because we believe them to be true to 
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“local” nature, as it was once to be seen in New-England. Like 
thine own magnanimous self, we have been disposed to pass by 
the faults and dwell upon the excellencies in the character of our 
conscientious forefathers, and amiable foremothers. We have 
sympathized with thee in thy very laudable efforts, to raise the 
low, and bring down the high minded, by an ingenious exhibition 
of some of the peculiar principles of the Puritan’s religion ; and 
we now lay down thy little book, perhaps never to re-peruse it en- 
tire in this age of new books and multifarious reading, with our 
best wishes for its success. As a conuibution to American litera- 
ture, we thank thee for it; and as an unpretending effort to aid 
the progress of correct moral and religious principle, we would 
do more than thank thee if we could. We commend it to the 
lovers of easy reading, who, in addition to innocent amusement, 
would behold the “ solidities of wisdom,” bung behind the * gauze- 
work of sportive figures,” wrought by thine own invention, and 
intended to profit thy reader. Thou hast kindly aimed to insin- 
uate wisdom into the heart, through the much neglected medium 
of fancy. Thy praise is that of the author who attempts to unite 
pleasure with profit; but whether thy litthe book will gain all 
votes, and be a fortune to the Soszi,* and cross the sea, and gain 
immortality to thy humble name, is among the contingencies of 
futurity, in respect to which, we, as well as thy self, are necessarily 
somewhat in the dark. We, however, second thy fond wish, and 
cpa encourage thy parental liope, that this thine offspring may 
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Natural Evidence of a Future Life, derived from the Properties and Actions of 
Animate and Inanimate Matter. By Frevertck C. BakeweLt, Author of 
Philosophical Conversations, etc. London: 1835. 


We have been much interested in the perusal of this volume. 
Whether our readers will derive equal gratification from the sub- 
stance and outline of the argument, as we shall now attempt to 
give them, and some of its occasional illustrations, remains to be 
seen. We propose no complete analysis, nor any thing like an 
elaborate and independent discussion of the topic on which the 
volume treats ; but as there is something novel to us, and we pre- 
sume may be to most of our readers in the application of partic- 
ular facts to the object which our author has in view, and as we 
see no fundamental error in his method of treating it calculated 





* Hor, de arte poetica, 345. 
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to invalidate his conclusions, we have thought, that an abstract 
somewhat full, and occasional selections from its different chapters, 
would not be uninteresting to others who may not see the work 
itself. The object of the author may be explained in a few words. 
It is by a course of analogical reasoning to establish the bigh pro- 
bability of a future state, —a state of sentient, spiritual existence. 
Of course, his train of remark leads him to meet the objections of 
the materialist, and so far as we can see he has effected it triumph- 
antly. This he does in variety of ways; to some of which we 
shall ailude more particularly before we close this article. But we 
will leave our author himself more fully to explain his object : 


‘The question is admitted to be the most important that can engage 
the attention of human beings. The moral philosopher and the meta- 
physician have consequently “endeav ored, by arguments founded on the 
moral attributes of the Deity and the constitution of the human mind, 
to arrive at that momentous truth which directs us to look beyond this 
world to another and a superior state of existence. The exclusion of 
natural phenomena from these considerations must, therefore, be ascribed 
to the impression, too hastily received, that the evidence to be derived 
from the actions of matter is either not favorable to, or, at least, that it 
affords no satisfactory proof of, the immortality of the soul. eae 

‘It may be confidently affirmed, however, that by abandoning this 
ground to the materialists, the advecttes of natural religion not only con- 
cede to their opponents an advantage to which they have no valid claim, 
but that they relinquish one of the strongest positions on which the 
future existence of the soul can be maintained, independently of Rev- 
elation. 

‘The results to be attained by a careful examination of natural phe- 
nomena, afford, it is conceived, the best answer that can be given to 
the objections urged against the immateriality of the sentient principle ; 
for if it can be shown that the balance of evidence derived from those 
phenomena preponderates in favor of the existence of an immaterial, 
indestructible agency, distinct from matter and from animal organiza- 
tion, that truth ‘will be thus established on the very ground on which 
alone it is attempted to be disputed. To accomplish this object—to 
deduce from the contidertion of the ulterior and more hidden causes of 
physical processes and of the animal functions, the existence of the 
mind after death—is the design of the present work’? * * * 

‘ The proposition now to be affirmed is simply this ;—that the evi- 
dences to be derived from the consideration of the properties of matter, 
and the functions of the corporeal organs, are sufficient to prove that 
the mind survives the dissolution of the body. If this proposition can 
be satisfactorily demonstrated by the inductive process of reasoning 
from a variety of facts, it will form a solid foundation whereon to rest 
those arguments in favor of natural religion which are derived from the 
attributes of the Deity and the moral constitution of man ; ; and it will 
receive additional value from being established on the ground usually 
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considered to be the strong-hold of the opponents to the natural immor- 
tality of the soul.’ pp. vi—viil. 


Again, in his Introduction he says— 


‘ We shall, in the first place, endeavor to show that all matter is in- 
destructible ; secondly, that all the known properties of matter are 
subtile agents, distinct from mere extension, solidity, and divisibility, 
which are the sole abstract characteristics of inert matter. Having 
then shown that all material substances themselves contain a subtile . 
principle different from mere abstract matter, and that annihilation is in- 
compatible with the known laws of Nature, we shall proceed to consider 
the connection of the immaterial principles of vitality with material or- 
ganization, and to prove that they are not only distinct from, but that, 
even during the continuance of that connection, the percipient and intel- 
lectual powers are to a certain extent independent of the corporeal 
organs.’ p. XXill. 

Under his three grand divisions, or parts, Tue INpEsTRucTI- 
Binity oF Matrer,—T He Properties or Marrer,—and Tue 
PrHenomena oF Lire, we have the following chapters or subdi- 
visions: Preliminary Observations,—Solution,— Evaporation ,— 
Rarefaction,—Natural | Decomposition,—Combustion, —General 
Summary,—Preliminary Observations, —Light,—Heat,—Electri- 
city and Galvanism,—Magnetism,—Chemical Attraction,—Grav- 
itation,—General Summary,—Preliminary Observations,— Vege- 
tation,— Animal Organization,—Animal Life,—Organs of Sensa- 
tion,—Animal Mutations,—Personal Identity,—Suspended Ani- 
mation,—Dreams and Spectral Illusions,—General Summary. 

But we will detain our readers no longer on the general sub- 
ject. In his second chapter, which is entitled Solution, he re- 
fers to the well-known instances of a lump of sugar, or salt, dis- 
solved in water until it is imperceptible to the organs of sight or 
touch, and yet is easily detected by other methods. Still, had we 
no other evidence than those more palpable ones of its presence 
in the water, we might (so great is its change) be led to suppose 
solution to be identical with annihilation. Another less familiar in- 
stance is that of silver in nitric acid. 


‘If a piece of silver be immersed in diluted nitric acid, the affinity of 
the acid to the metal will occasion them to unite ; a brisk action will 
ensue, and in a short time the silver will be entirely dissolved. The 
liquid will remain as limpid as before, and will present no difference in 
its appearance, to indicate a change. What, then, has become of the 
solid piece of silver that was placed in the liquid? Its hardness, its 
lustre, its tenacity, its great specific gravity, all the characteristics that 
distinguished it as a metal, are gone ; its very form has vanished ; and 
the hard, splendid, ponderous, and opaque metal, that, but a few min- 
utes since, was immersed in the mixture, is apparently annihilated. 
Must we conclude that the metal is destroyed, because its presence is 
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inappreciable by our senses? We might, perhaps, be disposed to arrive 
at such a conclusion, if we were unacquainted with the means of re- 
storing the silver to its metallic state, or were ignorant of any test that 
might indicate its presence in the fluid ; or were , unable, from analogous 
phenomena, to infer that its elementary particles exist unchanged, “and 
have merely undergone a different state of combination. * * * * 
The reproduction of the silver may be effected by introducing some 
pieces of copper into the solution, to which metal the acid has a stronger 
affinity than to the silver; and the latter will consequently be disenga- 
ged, and fall to the bottom in small brilliant metallic crystals. The 
quantity thus deposited will be found to correspond exactly with the 
weight of the metal dissolved, and if the minute particles be melted 
and cast into the same shape that the piece of silver presented before 
solution, it will be reproduced, not only the same in substance, and en- 
dued with the same properties it possessed before its disappearance in 
the acid, but even in its pristine form.’ pp. 11—13. 


Though solution then is one of the simplest processes of nature, 
yet the mode of its operation is incomprehensible by the limited fac- 
ulties of man. How much more so in the still more intricate 
phenomena which are presented by chimistry and other sciences ! 
In his next chapter, after some general remarks on Evaporation, 
he adduces the instances of a drop of water, or spirits of wine and 
mercury. We need not dwell upon them, but his conclusion 
is decisive. ‘The foregoing illustrations of the phenomena of 
evaporation and distillation will be sufficient to show, that these 
processes neither destroy nor change the elements of the sub- 
stances operated on; and that in the case of distillation, the ef- 
fect of the apparent change in the constitution of bodies subject to 
them, is to separate the more subtle from its combination with the 
grosser fluid, without diminishing the quantity of either.” Similar 
results follow the process of Rarefaction. An example is, the de- 
composition of water into hydrogen and oxygen: two substances 
utterly unlike their compound, and its reproduction by another 
process. It would be interesting to cite this and other illustrations 
on this part of our subject, but we can quote only part of the 
concluding paragraph of this chapter. 


‘One of the objections that has been urged against the probability 
of the existence of the soul after death is, “the utter incapacity of the 
human faculties to comprehend by what means the sentient principle, 
which during corporeal life is so intimately connected with the body, can 
exist ina separate and detached state, wanting the organs of perception, 
which seem to constitute the essence of life. * * * * But when 
we ascertain, from the clearest possible evidence, that changes take 
place in nature nearly equally surprising with those that occur on death, 
without producing, in the former case, any destruction or change in the 
matter operated on; when we perceive the elementary particles of bo- 
dies reassuming, on decomposition, their simple states, or existing in 
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new forms, the very opposite of those exhibited in their previous com- 
binations ; we cannot fail to observe in these phenomena an analogy to 
that more important separation of elements which, it is contended, oc- 
curs between the sentient principle of man and his corporeal frame, 
when the latter ceases to live. And, further, when we find that we 
are unable to entertain the most distant conception of the ultimate modes 
of operation by which these changes are eflected,—when the ulterior 
causes of the material processes that we are ourselves conducting are 
veiled in impenetrable obscurity »—we can scarcely presume, in the con- 
sideration of the operations of those subtile or immaterial essences that 
are not cognizable to the senses, to erect our ignorance as the boundary 
of knowledge, and refuse to believe merely because we cannot under- 
stand.’ pp. 29—31. 












Natural decomposition, whether vegetable or animal, is merely 
the same process going forward in a less rapid manner; and 
amid all these changes matter remains as before, indestructible. 
We cannot reproduce the tree, or the animal, the organization of 
which is thus affected, but its elements still remain, and enter into 
the composition of other bodies. In Combustion, a more eatire ap- 
parent destruction seems to be involved. But even here the ele- 
ments can be traced as existing, after all their metamorphoses, un- 
altered and undiminished. 





















‘Tf, for instance, a small wax taper be ignited in a jar containing a 
known quantity of oxygen gas, it will burn with a very brilliant light, 
and the volume of gas will be diminished as the combustion proceeds, 
until either the taper be burnt out, or the oxygen gas be nearly con- 
sumed. Suppose the quantity of gas to have been sufficient to admit 
of the entire consumption of the taper, we should find, on weighing the 
product in the jar after combustion, that its weight exactly corresponded 
with that of the taper and of the oxygen gas before ignition, and that 
not one particle of matter had been ‘lost. 

‘We might carry the evidence still farther, and, by a careful analysis 
of the aqueous and carbonaceous products in the jar, we might ascer- 
tain that they agree precisely in properties, as well as in weight, with 
those elementary substances composing the taper and the gas. Wax, 
for instance, consists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the proportion 
of about eighty parts by weight of carbon, twelve of hydrogen, and 
eight of oxygen, in every hundred parts. ‘The cotton of the wick is 
composed of the same elementary substances, with a larger proportion 
of oxygen and a smaller quantity of carbon. ‘The principal products 
of the combustion of the wax taper in oxygen gas will be found to con- 
sist of water and of carbonic acid gas ; and in these substances we shall 
find united the elements of the taper and of the oxygen of the gas.’ 
—pp- 44, 45. 
























Having briefly sketched the outline of our author’s argument thus 
far, we cannot do better than to quote his conclusion, as embraced in 
a paragraph of his general summary of this branch of his subject. 
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‘If, then, experience teaches that the operations usually considered 
the most destrottive do not in fact destroy one particle of matter ; and 
if we learn, also, that those operations themselves are nothing more than 
the effects of new combinations, and are entirely dependent upon the 
operation of those combinations ; we receive additional evidence of the 
most conclusive nature to confirm the former deductions from analogy. 
We thus perceive that it would be impossible for those processes which 
appear to change the forms of bodies to destroy the ultimate particles 
of matter, because the processes themselves are only effects consequent 
on the changes that have already taken place, and merely indicate that 
the new combinations have been completed. 

We are not acquainted with any physical process or operation of 
Nature that can annihilate matter: experience teaches us that matter 
is imperishable ; and we cannot form the least conception of the possi- 
bility of its annihilation. We are bound, then, to believe from an ac- 
cumulation of evidence so strong as to be completely irresistible, that 
the elements of matter which have once been created can only be an- 
nihilated by the direct interposition of the Omnipotent Power that 
brought it into being. 

Having thus arrived, by different modes of reasoning, at the im- 
portant truth that all matter is indestructible, excepting by the direct 
interposition of the Power that created it ; the next consideration is the 
application of this truth, to prove the imperishable nature of the sen- 
tient principle in man.’ pp. 64, 65. 


Of so subtile a nature is the sentient principle, that all attempts 
to apprehend it, even when united with the body, are impractica- 
ble,—far more so if it is considered as separated from the body, 
and thus all perceptible trace of existence is removed. Our only 
resort in such cases is to analogy. ‘The more numerous the inde- 
pendent facts derived from experience, tending to confirm the ex- 
istence of sentient being, the more satisfactory is the proof. But 
from the preceding illustrations, and others are yet to be cited,— 
it appears that matter, though undergoing unnumbered changes, i is 
yet in itself imperishable,—far more probable i is it, therefore, that 
the mind which controls and directs the activities of matter is im- 
perishable. 


‘We can scarcely conceive a greater change than that which takes 
place on the decomposition of water, and the conversion of its tasteless 
and salubrious liquid particles into an inflammable, invisible, and nox- 
ious gas, and into a solid body combined with iron. No annihilation 
could appear to be more complete than that of the water in this process 
to those who are ignorant of the nature of the phenomenon: and yet, 
when that is known, it affords one of the strongest proofs of the inde- 
structibility of matter. The changes that occur on death are not greater, 
nor do they present a more decided appearance of annihilation, than the 
decomposition of water. The decomposition of animal hodide indeed 
exhibits, not only the destruction of the system of organization, but of 
the matter organized: nevertheless, not one particle is lost throughout 
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the complicated process ; and if we were capable of investigating the 
mental processes consequent on the dissolution of the body, we can 
scarcely doubt that the sentient principle would be found to be as im- 
perishable and unchangeable as the matter with which it was united.’ 
—pp. 67, 68. 


The closing paragraph in his preliminary observations to his 
second part, on THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER, Will show our read- 
ers the author’s proposed course of reasoning on this topic. 


‘ When, for instance, we find certain properties inherent in matter, 
which properties, though generally considered to be themselves material, 
are at the same time so subtile as to elude all attempts to ascertain their 
natures ;—when we find, as in the cases of che nical attraction and of 
gravitation, that these properties are not destroyed nor affected by the 
decomposition of the bodies in which they are manifested, but that they 
continue inseparable from them in all changes of form ;—we shall surely 
be justified in considering this union of subtile active properties with 
inert matter as strongly analogous to the union of the sentient principle 
with a material body ; and “the continued existence of those subtile 
properties of matter, after the forms with which they were combined are 
completely dissipated, to present a close symbolical analogy to the con- 
tinued existence of the soul after the dissolution of the material system 
of organization with which it was united.’ pp. 77, 78. 


The phenomena of Light and Heat, afford some very interesting 
and apt illustrations to support his argument. ‘The immense velo- 
city of light, at a rate of speed 2.300,000 times faster than that of 
a ball fired from a cannon, and which would carry a ball, projected 
with that velocity, nine times round the earth in a second of time; 
the power of refraction and the composition and decomposition of 
light; the interference, diffraction and polarization of light ; these 
all may serve to convince us of our inability to comprehend so 
subtile a substance. Our author strikingly presents the difficulties 
which such facts involve, and thus shows how irrational are the 
objections of the denier of a future sentient and spiritual existence. 


‘If the rapidity of the communication of light were only conjectural, 
or were the fact supported by less substantial “evidence, objectors might 
be found ready to prove the impossibility of any particles of matter being 
impelled with so great a velocity, without communicating motion to other 
particles of matter with which they come in contact. We might be 
told, that as light is presumed to be impelled or communicated at a rate 
2,300,000 times faster than that of a cannon ball, it would require to 
be set in motion by a force proportionably greater than that which im- 
pels a ball from the mouth of a cannon ; and the supposition of such an 
immense impulse being given to matter by the flame of a candle, or by 
the smallest visible spark, might be represented as being opposed to the 
dictates of common sense, and contrary to the experience of the action of 
flame upon all other matter. 

What overwhelming objections would also be raised, and what a 
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fine field for sarccam would be opened to the sceptics, if the phenomena 
respecting the general diffusion of light were founded on less than de- 
monstrative proof! As every visible object must send rays of light 
from all parts of its surface in every direction, what innumerable cross- 
ings of rays must occur before they enter the eye! and as each ray of 
light must, according to our notions of the action of all moving bodies, 
on coming into contact obstruct and influence the motions of the other 
rays that it crosses, it is impossible to conceive how any ray of light 
should, under such circumstances, be transmitted to the eye without 
having its course altered, or without being mingled with the other rays 
that it meets with in its progress. When two candles, for instance, 
are burning in the same room, each flame must, we know, be sending 
out rays of light to every part of the surrounding walls with a velocity 
two millions of times swifter than that of acannon ball. The rays 
must, consequently, cross each other in millions of places; and how 
ludicrously absurd it would be considered, and how contrary to the es- 
tablished modes of philosophising, to suppose that the particles of the 
same fluid could strike against each other with such velocity without any 
alteration in the direction of their motions, or without being in any way 
apparently affected by these continued concussions. 

But if such an hypothesis would seem inconsistent with the laws of 
motion, when the rays are considered as proceeding from only two lumi- 
nous points, how infinitely greater would that inconsistency appear, when 
the luminous bodies are multiplied, and when we consider that every 
object we behold is sending forth radiating rays, which must meet with 
and cross each other at every point of their progress ! 

Every part of the wall of the room on which the light of the can- 
dles falls reflects the light to all other parts of the room. Now, sup- 
pose the wall were divided into square inches, and that it contained 
twenty thousand of such compartments, each sending out a distinct and 
separate radiating ray of light. Each ray, before it arrived at the op- 
posite side of the room, would have to cross those twenty thousand rays 
of light at every conceivable point of its course; and if we presume 
light to be governed by the same laws as other matter, it would appear 
an utter impossibility, that after these innumerable interferences of the 
rays of light, each separate ray should proceed in its course without the 
least impediment or change of direction, though the other rays against 
which it must impinge are traveling with immense velocity, and in dif- 
ferent and opposite directions. But if, instead of supposing that only 
one ray of light issues from each square inch, we conceive,—which is, 
in fact, the case,—that a distinct ray of light proceeds from every per- 
ceptible point of the wall’s surface, the number of crossing rays from 
one side of the wall alone would exceed 200,000,000, and those rays 
would have to meet and cross each other at every conceivable point of 
the progress of every ray. When we take into consideration also that 
these rays must meet throughout their whole line of direction with rays 
issuing from the opposite walls, and pursuing a directly opposite course, 
the mode by which each ray arrives, unobstructed, in a direct line from 
the luminous point whence it issues, is utterly inconceivable.’ pp. 
S3—86. 
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‘If a ray of the sun’s light be admitted through a small hole in the 
shutter of a darkened room, and be permitted to fall upon a piece of 
black cloth, which reflects none of the light, the room will appear to be 
in darkness, notwithstanding the ray of light from the sun passes di- 
rectly through it. If, however, an orange or other bright object be 
placed in the ray, the reflection of the light from its surface will not 
only render the object distinctly visible, but will diffuse light to all parts 
of the room. Now in this case no more light actually enters the room 
when the reflecting substance is placed in the ray, but, owing to the pe- 
culiar conformation of the surface of that body, it is enabled to decom- 
pose the light, and to absorb all the colored rays but the one which gives 
it its peculiar color ; ; and that ray it reflects with inconceivable velocity 
in every direction. If the reflecting substance be removed or destroyed, 
the room will again become dark, for there will be no longer any object 
to reflect the rays. But are we to suppose that with the “destruction of 
that substance the light it emitted is also destroyed? The presence of 
light is, indeed, no longer apparent, nor is the substance that reflected 
it “capable of again exerting the same power; but, nevertheless, the 
light exists with equal force, and possesses the same properties, though 
the form of the object that caused the previous sensation of light and 
color is destroyed. ‘The reflecting substance was only the medium 
through which the presence of light was manifested to the senses ; and 
though the peculiar properties of the body enabled it to decompose the 
rays, and to reflect only a portion of the colors that are combined in the 
white light of the sun, yet those properties produce no effect upon the 
rays issuing through the aperture until they actually impinge upon the 
surface of the reflector ; and when that body is destroy el or removed, 
the light streams onward, unseen indeed, but still existing with the saine 
energy as when rendered sensible to the visual organs by the agency of 
a body competent to reflect it. 

If we were unable to ascertain that the light in this case is not de- 
pendent for its existence upon that of the reflecting body, the phenom- 
enon would strongly countenance the supposition that the light and color 
must be extinguished with the body by which they are apparently called 
into existence, and through whose medium alone we become sensible of 
their presence. We perceive a given substance presenting a certain 
form and color, and communicating light all around. When that body 
is destroyed no trace of light remains, and we are involved in darkness. 
If we were ignorant of the source whence the light is derived, would 
not the supposition that the light and color are still existing unaltered 
and undiminished, and that the substance we beheld was not the cause 
of the light, but was merely endued with properties capable of render- 
ing them apparent, be deemed utterly incredible ? Assuming, there- 
fore, that we were ignorant of the cause whence the light originated 
under such circumstances, it would, we contend, be equaliy difficult to 
imagine the continued presence of light and color in the midst of dark- 
ness, as it is, in our admitted ignorance of the nature of the sentient 
principle, to conceive that it should continue to exist after the dissolu- 
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tion of the body ; and the sceptics might raise even more weighty argu- 
ments against the former hy potheets than any they are able to advance 
against the latter.’ * * * * * 

‘The first of these illustrations—which represents the object that 
reflects the light as unaltered, though rendered invisible by a change in 
the reflecting powers of its surface—may be considered as symbolical 
of the condition of a living being in a profound sleep or trance ; when 
the body retains its vital powers without exhibiting any signs of v itality. 
The latter illustration—of the continued presence of light and color 
after the destruction of the reflecting body—may be regarded as rep- 
resenting the sleep of death, and the decomposition of the human frame, 
whilst the inscrutable, incorruptible essence, that endued it with vitality, 
survives, independent of the material organization which is requisite to 
render its existence appreciable by our inperfect organs of perception.’ 
—pp- 92—96. 


In the same manner, Heat is shown to furnish its analogies. 
The different forms of water, gaseous when decomposed, liquid 
in its natural state, ice when frozen, and vapor or steam, in another 
condition, all result from the increase or diminution of heat. This 
fact of changes or states, is also true of mercury. The resem- 
blances and the differences of light and heat are skillfully pointed 
out and applied. 


‘ When, therefore, we find that these active and intimately connected 
subtile agents can be separated, and that the balance of evidence war- 
rants the supposition that they are really distinct essences or forms of 
matter, all objections to the separate existence of the soul from the body, 
founded upon their intimate connection with each other, may be over- 
come ; for in the instance before us we perceive two subtile essences— 
of whose nature or of the minuteness of whose particles we can form 
no conception—united so intimately as to appear one and the same, and 
yet capable of being dissevered and of having separate existences. The 
union between the sentient principle and the human frame, it must be 
borne in mind, is a union of two principles that are manifestly distinct, 
and whether or not we admit that the mind can exist without the body, 
we must allow that no two conceivable things can exhibit greater dis- 
similarity than gross substantial matter and the subtile essence, or im- 
material principle, which directs and controls it. In the case of light 
and heat, however, the two subtile essences possess so close a resem- 
blance, that it becomes doubtful whether or not they are identical ; and 
yet those closely connected properties of matter may, as we have seen, 
be separated, and exist, apparently at least, in separate and independent 
states.’ pp. 108, 109. 


Heat likewise is indestructible. Even when the water passes 
into a solid form it is not lost. ‘* Numerous experiments might 
be adduced to show, that heat is never annihilated, and, that when 
it is brought from a latent into an active state, it is again diffused 
by radiation and by conduction to other bodies.” We must pass 
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over Electricity and Galvanism, as we cannot stop to dwell upon 
their phenomena which are brought into use to aid in his general 
arguinent. ‘The effect of galvanic electricity on the decomposi- 
tion of water is given with much success. 


‘ The following example of the suspension of chemical affinity by the 
influence of galvanism is still more curious. If the wires of the posi- 
tive and negative poles of a galvanic battery be inserted, the one into 
an insulated cup containing an alkaline solution, and the other into a cup 
containing an acidulous mixture ; and if both these cups be connected, 
by moistened fibres of asbestos, with an intermediate one containing 
water, the acid in the cup connected with the negative pole will be im- 
perceptibly conveyed by the connecting fibres of asbestos into the inter- 
mediate cup, and will be thence transferred to the cup connected with 
the positive pole of the battery. The alkali will, in the same manner, 
be transferred from the cup connected with the positive end, and be 
conveyed through the intermediate cup of water to that with which the 
negative wire is connected. During this process the acid and alkali, 
which possess a strong affinity to each other, must have been brought 
into contact in the intermediate cup of water, and during their passage 
along the connecting fibres of asbestos, without combining. The water, 
also, which possesses a strong chemical attraction for both the acid and 
the alkali, has allowed them to traverse its particles without retaining 
either; and the result of the experiment is, that the acid and alkali 
have changed places without any chemical combination having taken 
place between the three liquids, which possess, under ordinary circum- 
stances, strong reciprocal attractions. ‘I'he suspension of chemical affin- 
ities in this instance, under the influence of galvanic electricity, is quite 
unaccountable in our present state of knowledge, and presents another 
fact from which man may learn to doubt the correctness of positive con- 
clusions founded only upon his limited acquaintance with the influences 
which the subtile—and to him inscrutable—properties of matter may 
exercise upon the combinations and existences of different bodies.’ pp. 
127, 128. 

‘Ignorant as we are of the nature of electricity, it is much more cog- 
nizable to the senses than any of the subtile properties we have hitherto 
considered. It can be felt, seen, heard, smelt, and even tasted, and 
yet we cannot form the most distant conjecture respecting its nature, or 
by what means it becomes perceptible to the organs of sense. When, 
therefore, we find that apparently insurmountable difficulties attend the 
investigation of the character of an agent that is subject to the exam- 
ination of all the external senses, the investigation of those more subtile 
material properties that are not appreciable by any one organ of sensa- 
tion seems a hopeless undertaking ; and we feel that itis not within the 
range of the highest human intellect to comprehend the nature of the 
soul, the mysterious attributes of which far exceed those of the subtile 


properties of matter.’ pp. 133, 134. 


Magnetism is not less curious or important in its bearings on our 
author’s argument. ‘The division of the forces of the magnet,— 
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its opposite poles,—with the powers of attraction and repulsion ,— 
the change which occurs when it is broken,—these with other facts, 
are utterly beyond our reach to account for. 


‘The property of polarity is essential to the existence of the mag- 
netic influence, and when a magnet is broken it instantly becomes two 
separate magnets, each one possessing two opposite poles. This is the 
case not only when a magnet is broken in the middle, but even when a 
small portion is broken off the end of either pole. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that we had a magnet twelve inches long ; then six inches each 
way from the centre would exhibit opposite states of magnetism, which 
would increase in power to the ends of the magnetic bar. Now, if we 
were to break off one inch from the positive end, the natural inference 
might be that the whole of that fragment would exhibit positive mag- 
netism ; ; but instead of that being the case, the fragment immediately 
possesses two opposite poles ; the fractured part becomes the negative 
end, and will strongly attract the end of the magnet from which it was 
broken, whilst the other end will repel it. After the original magnet 
has been thus shortened, the neutral point will be removed nearer to the 
negative end, and that point which, prior to the shortening of the bar, 
exhibited no signs of magnetism, will then become magnetic. 

* * . * * i * 

How the magnetic power in the fragment can divide itself into a 
positive and negative state it is impossible to conceive ; for, as those 
two states possess a strong reciprocal attraction, and of course neutral- 
ize each other, even if we could form a conception of the manner in 
which they exist at the opposite ends of the same bar of steel, we should 
be still at a loss to understand how the magnetic fluid could, when a 
piece of that bar is broken off, collect itself into a state of excess at 
one end of the fragment, and leave the other end in a deficient state. 
The difficulty is increased by adopting the supposition that there are 
two distinct magnetic fluids ; for in that case, when a piece is broken 
off the end of a magnet—which, of course, must be charged with one 
kind of magnetism alone—the sudden appearance in that part of a 
different and opposite kind of magnetism would be utterly unaccounta- 
ble.” pp. 140—143. 





The conclusion furnishes our author with a fine strain of rebuke 
to miscalled philosophers, who object against the existence of a 
sentient immaterial principle, because they cannot comprehend the 
method of its existence. 





‘The phenomena of magnetism that we have been considering, be- 
come so familiar from frequent observation, that they cease to excite 
surprise ; but let us for a moment conceive that the properties of the 
magnet were unknown, and that a traveller from a distant part of the 
world were to announce the discovery of the loadstone and its singular 
powers. Imagine, for instance, that he were to communicate, for the 
first time, that there existed a substance which possessed an attractive 
power sufficiently strong to lift bodies many times exceeding its own 
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weight, but that this powerful attraction was only exerted on iron ;— 
that this peculiar force was not obstructed in its operation by the inter- 
position of the hardest substances between the attracting power and 
that metal ;—that this wonderful property produced not the least appa- 
rent variation in the bodies that possessed it, and that by mere contact 
it might be communicated to steel, not only without occasioning any loss 
to the original source whence the attractive power was derived, but 
with a positive increase to its energy by the communication of it to 
other substances. Let us suppose our traveller to state, in addition to 
these circumstances, that when this attractive property was communi- 
cated to a piece of steel, the two ends possessed different kinds of at- 
traction, and that one would repel the end which the other attracted ; 
that if this newly-discovered substance were broken into a thousand 
pieces, each piece would possess attractive powers, and the opposite 
ends of each fragment would possess opposite kinds of attraction ; and, 
to conclude his tale of wonder, that if all the pieces were suspended 
freely, they would all point in the same direction. 

We can readily conceive that the traveller who revealed this dis- 
covery would be overwhelmed with ridicule, and his statements would 
be deemed scarcely more deserving of credence than those of Baron 
Munchausen. If the subject were thought to be worthy a moment’s 
attention, there is not one of the alleged properties that would not be 
assailed by plausible arguments, founded on fallacious premises, that 
might serve for the construction of logical syllogisms to prove the ex- 
istence of such a substance to be impossible.’ pp. 146—148. 





Chemical attraction, the definite proportions in which substances 
unite with the various and curious exhibitions of the atomic theory 
on this subject,—the double transfer and the astonishing effects 
produced, are ably illustrated, dwelt upon and pressed into service 
by our author. We have room but for a single illustration. 


‘When an infusion of tincture of galls and a solution of the green 
sulphate of iron—both colorless transparent fluids—are mixed together, 
they become black. If muriatic acid be then gradually added, the 
transparency of the liquids will be restored ; but by the addition of a 
small quantity of colorless solution of potass, the solution will again be- 
come perfectly black. By a fresh addition of acid the transparency of 
the liquid may be again restored, and a further portion of potass will 
afterwards change it to black. In this case the tincture of galls unites 
with the sulphuric acid that holds the iron in solution, and liberates the 
metal in the state of a black oxide, which is held suspended in the fluid, 
to which it imparts the property of absorbing all the rays of light. The 
addition of more acid re-dissolves the metallic oxide ; and the further 
addition of potass attracts the acid from the metal, and causes it to be 
again precipitated. In these experiments we perceive that the effects 
are produced by the power of elective affinity in the acids, the metal, 
and the alkali, but in what that power consists, or by what means its 
operation causes the mixture at one time to absorb all the rays of light, 
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and the next moment to —— Mg through its particles, we can 
form not the least idea.’ pp. 162, 163. 


Gravitation too supplies, in its force, and the laws by which it 
is regulated, a variety of evidence. We quote only the author’s 
conclusion. 


‘ The considerations that suggest themselves from this examination of 
the property of gravitation, bearing more immediately upon the object 
of the present work, are those which remind us of the inefficiency of 
the human intellect to comprehend the most apparently simple proper- 
ties of tmatter,—those wherein the force of gravitation is shown to be 
actively operating under circumstances that appear to exclude the pos- 
sibility of its presence,—and those which exhibit the prospect of its 
eternal duration. From the first of these considerations we may derive 
an additional lesson against ignorantly presuming that phenomena, which 
tous are unintelligible, must therefore be impossible ; from the second, 
we learn, that the difficulties which appear to attend the supposed ex- 
istence of the sentient principle in a state of separation from the body, 
may find a parallel in the latent combinations of the properties of mat- 
ter ; and from the third consideration we may draw the inference, that 
if the attraction of gravitation,—which is a mere property of matter— 
be indestructible, the more subtile essence of the human soul, which 
animates the organized frame, is also imperishable and immortal.’ pp. 


180, 181. 


In the General Summary, which constitutes the last chapter of 
Part II. our author applies his argument to the hypotheses of ma- 
terialists, and comes to the conclusion, “ whether, therefore, we 
view the sentient principle merely as a property belonging to a 
certain combination of other properties of matter, or regard it as 
an elementary principle developed by organization, we shall be 
forced to admit, that it is, in either case, distinct from the organ- 
ized system in which it is manifested ; that it is like those subtile 
agents capable of a separate existence and like them too, imper- 
ishable.” Part. III. is devoted to the consideration of the Phe- 
nomena of Life. Here again our author attempts to meet the ma- 
terialist, and, whether or not all his reasonings be admitted as un- 
answerable, their ingenunity must at least be felt, and the difficulty 
which they oppose to such philosophy as he has in view will, no 
doubt, be readily acknowledged. ‘The following passages will 
more fully explain his proposed method. 


‘The intimate, and apparently necessary, connection between the 
mind and an organized frame, constitutes, it is true, one of the strongest 
grounds on which the system of materialism 1s anded 1 ; and physiolo- 
gical investigations have, therefore, been considered unfavorable to the 
argument of the separate existence of an immaterial principle. The 
dependence of the condition of the mind upon the state of the body,— 

Vou. VIII. 72 
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its depression when the body is subject to disease,—its vigor when the 
animal machine is in perfect order,—and the corresponding decay of the 
mental faculties with those of the corporeal frame with which it is 
united,—have served as the foundations for inferences and supposed 
analogies, drawn from partial and limited views of those phenomena, 
that will not, it is conceived, bear the test of examination.’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘It will be our province, in the following pages, to show that this 
living principle in plants, and the sentient and thinking principles in 
man, are distinct from the organized structures in which they are de- 
veloped ; and that they are not inherent in any portion of the matter 
which composes those organizations. We shall also endeavor to prove, 
from facts and illustrations derived from an examination of the exercise 
of the perceptive and mental faculties, and the corporeal functions, that 
the sentient principle is not only distinct from, but may, and does exist, 
independently of the material organization of the body.’ pp. 195, 197. 


We must rapidly pass over the various chapters, for we have 
already dwelt longer than we intended upon the former part of the 
work. ‘The process of Vegetation, from the germ to the fruit, 
the means of nourishment provided and furnished in so wonderful 
a manner, is briefly sketched,—the analogy is drawn, and a con- 
clusion made similar to that in the preceding portions of the argu- 
ments. Animal Organization again supplies us with numerous 
interesting facts, which our author skillfully uses to sustain his 
leading position with respect to the sentient principle, as imma- 
terial and immortal. He confines himself, more particularly here, 
to the organization of the human form and its functions, as the 
most perfect specimen of organic being. ‘The production, sus- 
tentation of the animal from the process of assimilation, and what- 
ever aids in the growth and development of the animal powers, 
are touched upon and brought into service. Aware of the objec- 
tions which the materialist would urge, he replies :— 


‘From the foregoing consideration of the mode by which animal or- 
ganization is perfected and sustained, it might appear that the action of 
organized matter alone is sufficient to create the vital functions; but 
this method of viewing the question would be very superficial ; and it 
will appear on further consideration that we have as yet been occupied 
merely in examining the effects of organization, and have not made any 
advance towards the developement of its causes. ‘True it is, that the 
particles of living organized matter possess the power of moulding and 
adapting other particles to their own models ; but what is the nature of 
that power, and whence is it derived? The power must exist before 
the effect can be produced, and none of the properties of the matter 
which constitutes the organic structure are capable of producing any 
effects similar to those observable in the formation of the animal frame, 
and in the discharge of the animal functions. 

As the power is not, therefore, the same as that of the ordinary pro- 
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perties of matter, it must either be distinct from those properties, or it 
must be some peculiar modification of them induced by the system of 
organization.” pp. 229, 230. 


In his chapter on Animal L1fe, our author adverts to the theories 
of phrenologists, and, though unwilling to rest his deductions on 
“such questionable ground,” he assumes the physiological facts of 
the functions of the brain. Still the question is, Where or what is 
the vital principle >The substances of which the brain, when re- 
duced to its elements, is found to be composed, possess no properties 
at all analogous to the qualities developed by the exercise of volition 
and the faculties of the mind. It is beyond our power to con- 
ceive of any combination or modification of their properties to 
produce such effects. Can they generate them? Here our au- 
thor, by way of illustration, recurs to galvanism as being perhaps 
the most analogous to the vital principle. No one can suppose 
that galvanism, excited by contact of zinc and silver, is a positive 
creation of an active power materialized in these metals. Sup- 
pose it, as some do, a previously existing subtile agent, merely 
rendered perceptible in some unknown manner by chimical ac- 
tion and friction. 


‘ Now if the supposed materialised vital principle be presumed to be 
called into operation in a similar mode to galvanism and the other pro- 
perties of matter, the arguments of the materialists, when pushed to 
their legitimate consequences, would militate directly against their own 
opinions, and would thus tend to establish that part of our position which 
rests upon the existence of the living principle distinct from the mere 
matter that constitutes animal organization. Unless they are prepared 
to ailirm that the sentient and intellectual principles are more material, 
more tangible, and more comprehensible than galvanism and the other 
subtile properties of matter—or unless they can point out some mode by 
which these etherial agents are generated, different from that by which 
other active subtile principles are developed—they must admit, that the 
peculiar organization of the brain, instead of creating, only calls into 
operation, their supposed material living principle. That principle 
must, therefore—even if viewed as a material substance—exist prior to, 
and independently of, the animal organization by which it is thus sup- 
posed to be developed ; and if it existed previously to its connection 
with animal organization, we must reasonably conclude it will continue 
to exist after that connection is dissolved ; unless we were to suppose 
it possible for the subordinate agent, which merely calls the principle 
into perceptible operation, to possess the property of annihilating the 
power by which itself is governed.’ pp. 246, 247. 


The Organs of Sensation, the five senses,—with the curious and 
skillful adaptation of means to an end, have ever been viewed as 
an inestimable witness to the power and wisdom of him who gave 
us being. Mysteries there too meet us. How the perception of 
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objects of sight or sound, impress the brain and excite their appro- 
priate sensations, human learning cannot tell. Whether Des- 
cartes, Locke, Hartley, Hume and others, are right in referring 
each sensation toa process of reasoning and association ; or whether 
Dr. Reid and others still are right in maintaining, that the ideas 
received from the senses are the direct result of the operation of 
external objects without any such process of reasoning,—who can 
say? We may examine minutely the structure of the organ,—we 
may dissect the eye,—expose its material organization and its con- 
nection with the brain, but still we are no nearer to the decision 
of the great question than before. 


‘ Though all the links in the chain of communication between exter- 
nal objects and the power of perception, are, therefore, intimately de- 
pendent on one another for the production of their combined effect, yet 
each agent is distinct, and enjoys the capacity of exerting its individual 
properties in the absence of co-operating agents. Thus, the outward 
forms of objects exist, and they possess the peculiar property that ena- 
— them to decompose the rays of light, whether light be present or 
not ; the properties of light, again, have no necessary reference to the 
rides of the eye ; nor does the image on the retina bear any dis- 
coverable relation to the construction of the optic nerve ; the latter is 
not essential to the existence of the brain, which is the more immediate 
agent of communication with the percipient power; and the power of 
perception is not extinguished nor diminished when the operation of all 
those agents that serve to bring it into action are suspended. Nay, we 
know that every subservient agent—with the exception of the brain— 
might be destroyed without injury to the percipient principle ; and when 
the impressions derived from external objects have been conveyed to 
the mind by the medium of the organs of sense, the ideas excited by 
those impressions are retained long after the objects that excited them 
have ceased to exist. 

Our incapacity to investigate the nature of the connection between 
the percipient power and the brain, prevents us from ascertaining posi- 
tively whether that power is independent of the brain, as well as of the 
subordinate organs of sensation. But the foregoing consideration re- 
specting the abstract independence of the several constituents of the 
organs of sensation, and the independence of the power of perc eption, 
present strong analogous evidence that the percipient principle is not de- 
pendent on the substance of the brain for its existence as an active 
power, though its peculiar and inscrutable properties are brought into 
action by material substance. And when, in addition to this analogical 
evidence, we find that the substance of the brain bears no conceivable 
relation to the ideas excited by the organs of sense, and that we are 
obliged to refer the organization of the brain itself to some subtile g0- 
verning power, we feel irresistibly led to the conclusion thit perception 
is not the mere result of material organization ; and that this mysterious 
power must be referred to some subtile immaterial principle, that is only 
connected with the brain as the last perceptible link in the chain of com~ 
munication with material objects.’ pp. 266—268. 
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Similar mysteries are found in Animal Mutations and Personal 
Identity. The matter of our bodies is wholly changed in the 
course of years. Yet the ideas which we had in childhood can 
be recalled though the organs of sensation are not the same ma- 
terial,—the brain and all the system having undergone a complete 
transformation. ‘The limb that bas heen “amputated, still seems 
in its place,—a sense of pain is felt where it should have been ; 
and yet every atom of the nervous system which once connected 
it with the brain is passed away, like the whole body itself, and is 
replaced by new matter. Who can say, that when all other mat- 
ter is sO constantly changing its forms,—the matter of ideas, as 
the materialist might claim it to be, is not also equally liable wholly 
to disappear ? But thus to view ideas would falsify the facts of 
every mat ’s memory. His control over them to a certain degree 
remains, and he is every day exercising it. We shall not enter 
upon any nice speculations respecting so vexed a question as that 
of personal identity. It is sufficient to us, that we have a memory 
of former consciousness of the exercise of the same powers of the 
mind as we are now exercising, adequate to all the purposes of 
the economy of life, and to render us accountable to our final 
Judge. Our author’s remarks, however, are ingenious; and what 
he says of mutations, and transformations, and personal identity, 
taken as a whole, form a strong analogical argument in favor of 
his position of a future life. Under the phenomena of life, comes 
also Suspended Animation,—Dreams and Spectral Illusions. 
Here again he boldly faces the materialist on what has been con- 
sidered one of his strongest fields of evidence. But we leave 
him to speak for himself. 


‘So far, indeed, are the phenomena of sleep from affording proofs of 
the identity of matter and mind, that we conceive they may be advan- 
ced as evidence in support of the opinion, that the mind 1s distinct from, 

and may exist independently of, corporeal organization. 

In the first place, the suspension of the mental faculties, whilst the 
corpores a! functions are in full activity, may surely be considered rather 
as indicative of a difference between, than as proof of the identity 
of, those faculties and functions; for were they mutually dependent, 
We must suppose that the operations of the one could not be suspended 
without putting a stop to the actions of the other. Again ; were the 
brain itself the sentient principle, we should conceive that the ellect of 
corporeal exhaustion would be only to weaken the force of sensation, 

and not to extinguish it ; and that, as the brain and nerves became in- 
vigorated by the renewal of their wasted substance, the mental faculties 
would gradually resume their wonted activity. We find, however, that 
the restoration of the exhausted powers of the brain is imperceptible 
until consciousness is revived atthe moment of awaking ; and then the 
power of perception resumes, in an instant, its operations, and not till 
then do we feel our mental faculties to have participated with our bodily 
organs in the refreshing influence of sleep.’ pp. 302, 303. 
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‘ To be able to see without the eye, to hear without the ear, and to 
feel without touching the objects of sensation, would, we may venture 
to assert, have been considered utterly impossible, if we had not ex- 
perience of the fact from the effects of imagination and of dreams. 
These facts, we contend afford direct proof in support of the position 
before advanced, that the percipient principle is independent of the or- 
gans of sense ; and they lead us to infer, also, that the material organ- 
ization of the brain—by which the impressions of external objects are 
originally conveyed to the mind—must be distinct from the power that 
receives and retains those impressions : for it would be impossible oth- 
erwise to account for the activity of the perceptive power during the 
time that the brain ceases to hold any direct communication with the 
material world. The same reasoning will apply, with even greater 
force, to the intellectual faculties, which are exercised upon those ideal 
perceptions ; and as the action of memory, of perception, of thought, 
and of judgment, necessarily supposes consciousness of those mental 
operations, it follows, as a necessary consequence, that the power of 
consciousness also must be independent of the organized matter of the 
brain.? p. 317. 


‘It is well known, for instance, that in certain states of the brain and 
nerves images of objects not present are perceived by the mind with a 
distinctness equal to reality. Now, when a person in the full exercise 
of his faculties perceives a figure which has no tangible existence, such 
an illusion requires for its production not only an impression to be made 
on the mind sufficiently strong to excite the idea of the apparition, but 
also of sufficient power to efface the impressions conveyed to the retina 
by the rays of light issuing from the objects that the apparition seems to 
conceal from sight. For, suppose the figure appear to be standing near 
the wall; then as every ray of light from the wall that previously pro- 
duced an impression on the retina continues to act with a force equal to 
that imparted before the figure was seen, those rays which proceed 
from the points apparently covered by the apparition must, in some man- 
ner, be prevented from producing their accustomed impressions on the 
mind. Were this not the case, as there is in reality no object between 
the eye and the wall, the perfect vision of every point sending forth 
rays of light would preclude the possibility of the perception of any il- 
lusion. It must be evident, therefore, that in all spectral illusions vis- 
ible in conjunction with rea} objects, the mind must possess the power 
of seeing not only images which have no tangible existence, but of 
seeing them also in opposition to the direct impressions of the perceptive 
organs.’ pp. 319—321. 


‘ Could we, indeed, establish the fact of the mind operating entirely 
apart from matter, we should be able at once to dispose of the whole 
uestion ; but our very limited faculties will not permit us to penetrate 
into the subtile properties of abstract etherial essences. Though the 
phenomena of dreams and of spectral illusions do not represent the 
nerceptive faculties to be capable of acting when separated altogether 
from the corporeal machine, yet we conceive that the proofs which they 
exhibit of the agency of the perceptive powers, not only without the 
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aid of the organs of sensation, but in direct opposition to the impres- 
sions which those organs convey to the brain, are sufficient to establish 
the abstract independence of the mind.’ pp. 323—324. 


The chapters entitled General Summary and Conclusion, are 
worthy of an attentive perusal. Here our author has recapitula- 
ted and condensed his argument, and drawn out as it is with the 
impression of his foregoing reasoning and illustrations, conducted 
so openly and fairly, still resting on the mind, it certainly pos- 
sesses no mean strength. We have already quoted so largely, 
and dwelt so much upon the various topics embraced in the vol- 
ume, that we must deny ourselves the pleasure of introducing our 
readers to more than a single extract, in which the train of reflec- 
tions is brought most logically and, allowing the preceding rea- 
soning just, for aught we can see, most irresistibly to bear upon 
the position stated at the commencement of the treatise. 


‘Had we to rely solely upon the arguments founded on the indestruct- 
ibility of matter, they might have afforded satisfactory assurance that 
the sentient principle is also imperishable. The investigation into the 
subtile properties of matter, and the consideration that they are distinct 
from, and independent of, the material substances which they control, 
might have reasonably led to the conclusion that the soul is distinct 
from, and independent of, the material organization which is subservi- 
ent to its will. The phenomena of life, again—which require for their 
first evolution a pre-existing power, distinct from the properties of mat- 
ter, competent to dispose the elementary particles in their organic ar- 
rangements, and which in their more advanced processes exhibit the 
mind as distinct from material substance, and capable of acting inde- 
pendently of the organs of sensation—would alone lead directly to the 
conclusion that the soul is immaterial and immortal. When these three 
branches of our subject—each one of which is, we contend, sufficient 
to establish a satisfactory belief in a future state of existence—are 
taken collectively ; and when the array of evidence they present is 
viewed in connection with the fundamental truths of Natural Theology, 
the testimony thus afforded of a future state of existence is scarcely less 
conclusive than demonstrative proofs. It must be borne in mind, also, 
that each branch of the inquiry, at the same time that it affords ev- 
idence to establish our general argument, furnishes answers to the 
principal objections that are raised against the immaterial and separate 
existence of the soul ; for all investigations into the properties and ac- 
tions of material bodies serve to show that the incomprehensibility and 
apparent impossibility of a state of existence apart from material organ- 
ization is not greater than the inscrutable mysteries and apparent impos- 
sibilities which surround and accompany the causes of every phenomenon 
we behold. 

No one, we feel persuaded, would refuse his implicit assent to any 
proposition in physical science that rested on much less solid foundation 
than that afforded by natural evidence for the belief in a future life ; 
and shall we hesitate to receive the proofs in the latter case, because 
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they affirm a proposition the most interesting that can be submitted te 
the consideration of man? Shall that evidence, which would carry 
conviction in all cases connected with our i to material creation, 
be deemed invalid only when it coincides with that innate feeling which 
prompts all mankind to look beyond the present world to another and a 
superior state of existence ?? pp. 365—367. 


Here then we leave our author. Our readers will have seen 
by the copious extracts which we have made, that the style is re- 
markably perspicuous and well suited to the subject. Some may 
think, that it admits of still more condensation; but when we re- 
flect on the ambiguities of language, and that nearly all the difii- 
culties which perplex many in ‘the “philosophical discussions of the 
day result from such ambiguities, few will be disposed to deem 
the fault a grievous one. Our author is evidently at home in the 
varied fields of science and learning. His manner is marked with 
deep sincerity, and he writes as a man who is well convinced, that 
truth is with him, yet without any straining after effect. We make 
no great pretensions to science ourselves, but we know the opin- 
ion of some well qualified in this matter, and they pronounce the 
work deserving high commendation. His frequent rebuke to 
those who refuse to believe what they cannot fully comprehend, 
merit the attention of a class of philosophers who proudly reject 
some of the great truths of revelation, because they cannot see how 
the facts are so. As tothe main point to which the whole argu- 
ment tends, although we are gratified to peruse such an analogical 
series of illustrations and deductions,—still we feel, that the weight 
of its support must rest upon the great principles of moral gov- 
ernment to which even the light of nature as well as revelation 
conduct us. Here is a basis far more solid than the speculations of 
philosophy or of science, even penetrating into the arcana of 
chimical or physiological relations. Such an argument founded 
on the principles of moral government may be constructed, we 
doubt not, as must command the assent of every candid mind. 
We are conscious of a living sentient principle within these bodies, 
—we have a true conviction that we are here on trial; that the 
change called death is not the end of our being; that though the 
body | wastes and crumbles and returns to its kindred dust, yet the 
soul must meet its God. ‘Tie feeling of immortality the long- 
ing still to be happy, is too deeply fixed within us to be driven 
out by the cold and cheerless scepticism which would consign us 
to annihilation. Individuals there may be who may so pervert 
the noble faculties which God has bestowed upon them, (as what 
monstrous forms of error and sin do not find their advocates,) that 
they believe against these monitions of conscience and the teach- 
ings of Heaven. With such, an argument like that embraced in 
this volume may perhaps exert some influence; but much as we ad- 
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mire the author’s tact in discussion and his felicity of illustration, we 
can scarcely hope, that it will convert the hardy sceptic to the belief 
and reception of a truth, which carries with it such awful terrors of 
condemnation. ‘ibe pérverseness is in the heart, and angels “ trum- 
pet-tongued” in eloquence, or truth written as in sunbeams, will 
not move or melt him, who has fenced in his doubts by the pride 
of intellect, and by the certain conviction, that he must disbelieve 
or bid farewell to present ease and enjoyment in sin. Gloomy 
indeed is that philosophy which can look no farther than the 
grave,—which can feel, that an eternal oblivion rests on this (as we 
know it to be) vestibule of future life. ‘Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” by whom 
we are taught to feel, that through this dark vale lies our pathway 
to a world of light, aud bliss and love. 








Arr. V.—Memorr or Dr. Bepe.u. 


Memoir of Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew's Church, Phil- 
adelphia. By Stxruen H. Tyne. Second edition, Philad. Henry Perkins, 
pp. 402: 


Or late our pages have been frequently occupied in opposing 
the arrogant claims of the Episcopal church. ‘The Christian 
Spectator has thus assumed more of a polemic character than we 
could desire. It will be recollected, however, that we have acted 
only on the defensive. We have not called in question the valid- 
ity of Episcopal ordination, nor have we delivered the members 
of that communion over to “ the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 
We have not complained of their increased activity in the dissem- 
ination of their views, nor of their soliciting and receiving aid 
from our churches in the endowment of their seminaries. We 
have rejoiced in witnessing in some portions of the Episcopal 
church an evident increase of piety and christian effort. We have 
suffered publications on Episcopacy to increase and multiply in 
silence. Doctors of medicine and divinity, prelates and proselytes 
have brought forward arguments (that have been ofttimes refuted) 
proving to their own complete satisfaction, that their church ‘ with 
the bishops and inferior clergy” is the only true primitive apos- 
tolic church, unless indeed the claims of her elder sister be allow- 
ed. We were kindly informed that these treatises, especially those 
fabricated by mitred heads, were perfectly unanswerable, and our 
ears were frequently saluted with shouts of triumphs from the 
Episcopal battlements.* For along time we had been silent 
spectators of these things, for we were unwilling to call off the 





* See Chapman’s Sermons. 
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attention of the ministers and members of our churclies from ef- 
forts immediately connected with the salvation of souls. Knowing 
however, that confident uncontradicted assertion will have its effect, 
and believing that the prevalence of prelatical Episcopacy would 
have a tendency to retard the conversion of the world, the pages 
of the Christian Spectator were opened to articles on this subject, 
the tenor and ability of which are well known. But this was by 
no means the most pleasant of our duties. We had much rather 
meet our Episcopal brethren as members of the same church, 
and laborers in the same fields than as opponents. Not that we 
fear their arguments, or the issue of the controversy. But in ad- 
dition to the reason above alluded to, we may be permitted to 
say, that we feel but little interest in this controversy through its 
lack of novelty. Nothing to the point has been said lately, that 
has not been said and refuted many years ago. ‘The young con- 
verts to prelacy who would enlighten us by their writings, and 
“ recall us from schism,” ought to know, that every tolerably well 
read Congregational minister has made himself acquainted with all 
their arguments previously to his being ordained * by the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery.” We should think poorly in 
deed of our theological seminaries, if we supposed, that they Shen 
sent forth men whom Cooke, Chapman, or Colton could instruct in 
things pertaining to the w ork of the ministry. 

Such being our views it gives us peculiar pleasure to notice and 
speak of the Episcopal church in connection with piety rather than 
polity. We delight to do honor to those men within her pale who 
prefer the salvation of souls to the prerogatives of bishops. 
While living we hail them as members of the church of Christ, 
and when dead their memory is precious. 

Such was the Rev. Dr. Bedell. He was a member of the 
family of Christ, an active and honored laborer in his cause. We 
loved and honored him not the less because he was connected 
with that portion of the church termed Protestant Episcopal. 
He labored for the whole church, and his memory is the property 
of the whole church. He was a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
an eminently successful one, and hence all our readers will desire 
to become acquainied with the history of his life and labors. It 
will be our purpose in this article to present some of the leading 
facts of his life, so that our readers may form in some good de- 
gree an estimate of his worth. We shall draw our materials in 
part from the volume before us, and in part from personal know- 
ledge. Our object is not to supersede the perusal of the memoir, 
but to meet in some measure the wants of those who may not be 
able to procure it. 

Gregory ‘Townsend Bedell was born on Staten Island, Oct. 28, 
1793. His mother was the sister of Bishop Moore of Virginia, 
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and is reported to have been possessed of eminent piety. His 
youthful disposition was very mild and amiable, securing the af- 
fection of all who knew him. The love of music, for which he 
was remarkable in after life, was early developed ; when two years 
of age he could sing several tunes with accuracy and effect. At 
the age of nine his mother was removed by death : soon after his 
father failed in business : the pecuniary affairs of the family be- 
came embarrassed, and their design of educating Gregory relin- 
quished. An aunt of his mother, however, supported him for 
two years at the Episcopal Academy in Cheshire, Conn. His 
progress in study was very gratifying to his friends, and his pop- 
ularity among the students great. After leaving Cheshire he re- 
ceived no farther pecuniary aid from his aunt, but bis sisters to whom 
he was an object of intense affection resolved to devote the whole 
of their little substance to his education. Richly was their gen- 
erosity rewarded. In 1807, he entered Columbia College. His 
health which had always been delicate soon so far decayed as to 
render the prosecution of his studies irksome and he begged per- 
mission to abandon them. The affectionate persuasions of his 
sisters caused him to persevere. ‘The severer studies of the 
course were not acquired. In classical studies he was highly re- 
spectable,—in rhetorical, distinguished. The defect of his educa- 
tion was apparent through life in a want of perfect accuracy of 
thought and language. Let those who doubt the usefulness of 
mathematical aud philosophical studies know, that Bedell with all 
his native eloquence and talent could not well do without them. 
We have often heard him complain of the want of those very 
mental habits which are formed by diligent attention to these stu- 
dies. He seems to have been peculiarly fond of attempts at origi- 
nal composition. At the early age of fourteen he wrote largely 
for the newspapers and magazines of the day. This no doubt 
contributed to form that facility in composition which he acquired. 

In 1S11, he began the study of theology under the direction of 
Dr. How, one of the assistant ministers of Trinity Church, New 
York. In his choice of this profession he was governed by the 
predilections of his friends who do not seem to have regarded a 
renewal of the heart as a necessary pre-requisite. It does not 
appear, that he gave any evidence of piety, or even possessed any 
correct notions of the nature of religion. Dr. T'yng says, “ we 
have abundant reason to fear that there was a great deficiency of 
proper seriousness of character and principle in reference to this 
important step.” If by this Dr. Tyng means (as we have no 
doubt he believes) that we have abundant reason to fear, that he 
was not a converted man, we wish he had said so. The form of 
expression he has chosen to adopt, smacks of High church dilution. 
We think it is a style, that Dr. Tyng would not have used five 
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years ago, when he feared not the frowns and sought not the fa- 
vor of mitred brows. It has struck us, that the phraseology 
throughout the volume is studiously adapted to avoid giving offence 
to what has been regarded as the anti-evangelical party in the 
Episcopal church. We know it is now denied, that any such 
party exists, but be this as it may, we know that men are now 
living and leading in the Episcopal church, who a few years ago 
thought it very cruel to charge church-going people with hating 
God, and to whom revivals of religion were an abomination : and 
further we venture to say, that those men will not admit any change 
to have taken place in their views. We in common with some 
of Dr. Tyng’s evangelical Episcopal friends, regret the phraseol- 
ogy above alluded to, as it indicates the influence under which he 
is passing. We have admired him asa pungent and fearless 
preacher of the gospel, and if we had his ear we would assure 
him, that no benefits he can derive from the favor of prelates and 
the High church, can compare with the heartfelt homage he has 
received as one of the leaders of the evangelical portion of the 
Episcopal church. 

Dr. ‘Tyng remarks in connection with the above quoted sen- 
tence ; ‘ much as it ought to surprise us, that a young man should 
ever be encouraged to present himself as a candidate for the min- 
istry without manifest evidence of a renewed and spiritual mind, 
such it must be confessed, was at the time in which he was thus 
received, far too generally the fact in the church.” ‘This asser- 
tion of Dr. T. is too sweeping. We claim to be somewhat ac- 
quainted with the history of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches at Jeast, and we are prepared to say, that the assertion 
in regard to them is by no means true. ‘Then, as now, no person 
was allowed to enter on the work of the ministry, without exhib- 
iting satisfactory evidence of a renewed heart. We know, that 
Dr. Tyng’s remark is true as respects the Episcopal church, and 
we rejoice to have Dr. Tyng inform us, that a change has taken 
place for the better. We suspect, however, that by the church 
Dr. 'T’. means the Episcopal church. Our brethren of that church 
have a habit of omitting the qualifying adjective, which occasion- 
ally gives us plain Puritans some trouble. Now, as we be- 
came familiar with the language of scripture before we learned the 
Episcopal dialect, the phrase the church is in our minds indissolubly 
associated with the idea of all those who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, whether they can trace their ecclesiastical ped- 
igree through the mother of abominations or not. It may have 
been our misfortune, that we met with the bible before the prayer 
book, (perhaps it is owing to that fact we are not Episcopal,) but 
such is the fact and such our habits of association. And our 
brethren should pay regard to our weakness, and use the king’s 
English in a scriptural manner. 
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But to return to the subject of the memoir. In 1814, he was 
ordained by Bishop Hobart, whose policy he adopted and whose 
person he almost adored. Having spent a few months on a south- 
ern tour, he was settled in Hudson, N.Y. He entered with some 
spirit on the work of his ministry : besides preaching on the sab- 
bath, he established a bible class for adults, and introduced the 
system of sabbath school instruction. He soon acquired a high 
reputation as an eloquent speaker : whenever he visited New York, 
the churches in which he was expected to preach were crowded. 
But his conduct as a minister was by no means exemplary. His 
heart was not in the work, because it was still in enmity to God. 
He was vain and trifling, he associated with worldly and irreligious 
young men, until the members of his congregation, High church 
as they were, became “ much dissatisfied with him, and it required 
a considerable effort to suppress the expression of their feelings.” 
He was in short such a minister as no Congregational church would 
have knowingly tolerated for six months. We say this in no unkind- 
ness or disrespect for the memory of Dr. Bedell. We yield to none 
in reverence and regard for his character as the minister of Christ ; 
but Mr. Bedell the rector of the Episcopal church at Hudson, 
and Mr. Bedell the preacher of Christ crucified, are two very 
different characters; and speaking freely of the faults of said 
rector is no more disrespect to the minister of Christ, than speak- 
ing freely of the faults of John Bunyan the sweurer, is no disre- 
spect to the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Very soon after his settlement at Hudson, he became very de- 
sirous of a situation in the city of New-York, and the history of 
his efforts and correspondence with Bishop Hobart, with reference 
to this object is dwelt upon at large in the memoir. Dr. T. re- 
gards this as the most important crisis of his life. ‘The period of 
his conversion we should consider as the most interesting and im- 
portant. Respecting this, Dr. T'yng gives us no information. We 
had always understood, (we are not sure that our impressions are 
correct,) that Dr. Bedell was accustomed to refer to a particular 
time, as the date of his conversion. No such time is mentioned 
in the memoir. ‘The subject is treated in the most general terms, 
— in language, that will bear both an evangelical and a High church 
interpretation. 

In 1818 he removed to Fayetteville, in North Carolina. Here 
his biographer represents him as zealously devoting himself to the 
work of the ministry. Besides preaching on the sabbath, and 
instituting sabbath schools, he established a weekly meeting for 
prayer and exhortation at his house. The last mentioned fact 
seems to show, that a decided change had taken place in his moral 
character. No High churchman would in those days have toler- 
ated a meeting for prayer. His whole conduct was catholic and 
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conciliatory. The Presbyterian and Episcopal churches became 
harmonious, and a society for purposes of benevolence was formed 
from the members of each. Dr. Tyng takes care to inforin us, 
that this catholicity is not to be understood as indicating a want 
of affection for the Episcopal church. His reputation now be- 
came widely extended. During the summers he traveled exten- 
sively at the north as an agent for the General Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. The 
southern climate proved unfavorable to his health, and to that of 
his wife: he accordingly resigned his charge in the spring of 
1822. When his intention of leaving Carolina became known, a 
committee of gentlemen waited on him, and requested him to re- 
main and accept of the office of their Bishop. ‘This proposal, 
he, for various reasons, declined. With the precise character of 
his ministrations at Fay etteville, and the amount of good be there 
accomplished, we are not acquainted; we have no doubt but 
that much good was accomplished. 

While making arrangements for a removal from Fayetteville, 
with no particular place in view, he received a letter from the 
Rev. Benjamin Allen, Rector of St. Paul’s church, Philadel- 
phia, urging him to visit that city. There was then a vacancy 
in that city, which he was very desirous Mr. Bedell should 
fill. It was filled before Mr. B. left Fayetteville. He visited 
Philadelphia, however, and preached for Mr. Allen. ‘The next 
day a few individuals were called together by Mr. Allen, and 
by his influence were induced to invite Mr. Bedell to remain 
with them and build up a new church, and to agree to pay 
him a salary of twelve hundred dollars. Mr. B. accepted their 
invitation. ‘This was in May, 1822. Alot was purchased, and 
the erection of St. Andrew’s church commenced. ‘The enterprize 
originated with Mr. Allen, and was carried on through his influence. 
He was an excellent man. When it was objected, that the build- 
ing of the new church would cause St. Paul’s to go down, he 
answered, *T am persuaded that there is a work for Mr. Bedell 
to do here, and if my Redeemer’s kingdom is advanced what mat- 
ter how soon I fall.” Dr. Bedell when preaching his funeral 
sermon says, ‘I feel not the least hesitation in saying, that I have 
never yet beheld the individual of more pure and perfect disinter- 
estedness. ‘The question, How will such a thing affect me person- 
ally, never entered his mind and never passed his lips. How will 
it affect the cause of Christ was his only question.” While his 
church was erecting Mr. Bedell preached in the different churches in 
the city usually three times on each sabbath, Great crowds attend- 
ed his preaching, and numbers became wise unto salvation. 
Many were induced to hear him, who would hear no other evan- 
gelical preacher. Anumber of most interesting instances of con- 
version are given, one of which we will insert. 
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‘On one new years’ day a fashionable young man, very giddy and 
thoughtless, who seldom attended church at all, was prevailed upon by 
a near relative, a member of St. Andrew’s church, to accompany her. 
He reluctantly consented as a compliment to her. During the sum- 
mer, for tlie first time, he felt the power of divine truth, and saw him- 
self a sinner, lost and perishing. He remained after its close, while 
tears of sorrow flowed from his eyes, and he thus gave utterance to his 
feelings: * I never felt as I do at this moment; every thing past and 
future, appears to me in a totally new light. ” This light, which broke 
in upon his benighted soul, eventuated in a comfo rtable. hope of forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ. He has since devoted himself to the 
ministry, and his character gives ground for hope, that he too will be 
made the instrument of turning many others from the power of Satan 
uno Cod.’ p. 144. 


The new church was opened on the first Sunday in June, 1823 : 
almost all the seats were immediately engaged, and the pecuniary 
concerns of the church placed ina prosperous state. Mr. Bedell 
was now in his twenty-ninth year. In the providence of God he 
had passed through scenes calculated to impress the lessons of ex- 
perience deeply upon his mind. His ardent and impulsive tem- 
perament had become cooled. Above all, he had grown in grace 
and in the knowledge of the truth,—had acquired much of the 
meekness and wisdom that cometh down from on high. His style 
of preaching bad become formed and settled. In short, he had 
been well trained by his Master for the wide field he was now to 
occupy. He entere »d on his work in Philadelphia with great zeal 
and fidelity. Besides preaching on the sabbath he established a 
lecture on Friday evening in the lecture room, which, in conse- 
quence of the numbers that attended, was soon transferred to the 
church. ‘This lecture was generally a familiar exposition of some 
portion of scripture, or enforcement of some chiistian duty. The 
mild, paternal, heavenly appearance of the speaker,—his simple, 
fervent exte nope ve prayers, his familiar, affectionate, yet solemn 

and impressive addresses, all tended to make this one of the most 

interesting religious services we have ever attended. Each Satur- 
day evening there wasa meeting for social prayer and exhortation, 
which he attended when his health permitted. During Lent, 
prayer meetings were held daily ; and each Friday was publicly 
devoted to prayer and fasting. The monthly concert for prayer 
for foreign missions was always observed. 

In his | pastoral labors he was abundant. He constructed a map 
of the city, in which the residences of all his people were marked, 
and kept a register of all his visits, with notes of facts that occur- 
red, and renewed his visits at an early day if he found any thing 
peculiar that needed his attention. In the sick chamber he was 
without exception, the most interesting man we have ever known. 
In this, as in every place, he preached the truth in simplicity and 
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sincerity. He had a nice perception of character, and an admira- 
ble power of adapting himself to circumstances as they arose. In 
addition to pastoral visits, he frequently addressed pastoral letters, 
—sometimes to individuals, and sometimes to all his people. ‘The 
exceeding high estimation in which he was held by them, caused 
these epistles to have great influence. The following is a speci- 
men addressed to such as were about to spend the summer season 
in traveling. 


‘1. Never, on any plea whatever, travel on the Lord’s day. 
2. Make your arrangements to stop, if possible, in some place where 
you can enjoy suitable religious privileges. 

3. If at a public house, or watering place, on the Lord’s day, do not 
mingle with indiscriminate company. Keep your own room as much as 
possible, and be engaged in such a way as to make the day profitable 
to your souls and honorable to God. 

4. Every day find or make time for your private duties of reading, 
meditation, self-examination and prayer. 

5. Carry tracts and good books with you, to read, distribute, or to 
lend, according to circumstances. 

6. Seek for opportunities to do good to the souls of those into whose 
ay” you may fall. 

7. Never, by deed or conversation, appear to be ashamed of your re- 
ligious profession. 

“gs. Remember you are to stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 

Let me intreat you to read these items of advice over and over again, 
and recur to them in every time of temptation. They are the affec- 
tionate warnings of one who knows the dangers of your situation, and 
whose heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that you may maintain your 
christian integrity, honor God, live in obedience to his will, and enjoy 
the peace that can alone spring from a conscience void of offence, be- 
cause the love of God is shed abroad in the heart. 

If neither a sense of duty nor this affectionate appeal, can hinder 
you from sinning against God and your own soul, this pastoral letter 
will be my testimony when we stand together at the bar of God, that 
I have warned you of your danger and am guiltless of your blood. 

Most truly, your friend and pastor.’ 


Sunday schools received a large share of his attention. ‘The 
schools in connection with his church, continued steadily to increase 
from the time of their institution. In January, 1833, they con- 
tained seventy-five teachers and nearly eleven hundred scholars. 
Once a year they were all assembled in the body of the church 
and addressed by the pastor. ‘The simplicity, power, and effect 
with which he addressed them was wonderful. 

He used to assemble his teachers at his house to receive from 
him instruction on the Jessons they were to teach. We have heard 
it said, that he never appeared so lovely as when surrounded by 
his sabbath school teachers, and teaching them how to distribute 
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to others the word of life. He bestowed great labor on his bible 
classes. He sometimes spent as much time in preparation for 
them as other ministers spend in preparation for the sabbath. The 
consequence was, they were always interesting and always well at- 
tended. He sometimes printed a syllabus of the course of in- 
struction for the use of the class, and procured maps, transparen- 
cies, and other modes of illustration. Over all the charitable so- 
cieties in the congregation he took the supervision. Nothing that 
was calculated to be useful was too minute to escape his attention. 
He was a great lover of music, and paid particular attention to 
the regulation of this part of divine worship. He frequently in- 
vited the choir to meet at his house, where they always received 
religious instruction. He was peculiarly solicitous and watchful 
for their conversion, and before his death he had the pleasure of 
seeing every one of them hopefully pious. He was very cautious 
in admitting members to the communion. He held separate meet- 
ings for young converts, and gave them instruction adapted to their 
circumstances. The following was put into ‘the hands of each 
one who desired to be connected with his church. 


‘ As you'are about to make a profession of religion, I am exceedingly 
anxious that both you and myself should be satisfied on some points of 
importance ; and, in order that this may be done, you will do me the 
favor, (for I ask it as a favor and not as a right,) to meditate on the 
following questions and give me your views in writing? I have two 
great objects in view; one is, that I may be satisfied as to the cor- 
rectness of your sentiments, and the other, that should I at any subse- 
quent periods as a faithful pastor, be obliged to remind you of any de- 
partures from the line of duty and of love, I may have the advantage of 
placing before you your own deliberate conclusions when you joined 
yourself to the Lord in the bonds of a covenant never to be forgotten. 
Read these questions,—pray over them,—compare them with the word 
of God. If they in the least depart from the simplicity of the gospel, I 
have no wish that you should answer them. Satisfy your mind on this 
point. JT wish you to act conscientiously, and in the fear of God. This 
is one of the most solemn periods of your life, and you must act as with 
eternity in view. Take two copies of your answers, written both in 
precisely the same words. Keep one for your own satisfaction,—read it 
once every week, by yourself, and with prayer. Give the other copy 
into my hands. It is for my private satisfaction as the pastor set over 
you in the Lord, and responsible for the manner in which I discharge 
my duty to you. May the Lord direct you and keep you by his grace, 
and finally present you faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy. 

Questions for self-examination. 

1. Do I acknowledge and feel that I am a sinner in the sight of God ? 

2. Do I recognize the necessity of repentance ; and what good rea- 
sons have I to suppose that I have repented of my sins ? 


Vou. VIII. 74 
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3. What reasons have I to suppose that I have experienced that 
change of heart which is so frequently spoken of in scripture ? 

4. Am I sure that, as a sinner unable to save myself, I am resting 
my only hopes upon the sole merits of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

5. Do I look upon the Lord Jesus Christ as a Divine Saviour, who 
took our nature upon him, and died on the cross as an all-sufficient sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world ? 

6. Do I think that I am capable without the influence of the Spirit 
of God, to turn myself to his service ? 

7. Do I feel as if it was my duty, as well as privilege, to spend a 
stated time every day in prayer to God; and do I take delight in this ? 

8. Do I believe that the bible is the word of God, and that I am 
bound to obey its requisitions ? 

9. DoI think that I ought to read the bible with regularity and 
prayer, and do I love so to do? 

10. Do I believe that I am bound to give up my heart and life to 
the service of God ? 

11. Do I believe it my solemn duty to make a public profession of 
religion ; and do I think that I am called upon to maintain a consistent 
christian profession ? 

12. What is my candid and free opinion as to the nature of what are 
called the amusements of the world, such as theatres, balls, games, &c. 

13. Is it my opinion, that I could with any kind of consistency en- 
gage in these things ? 

14. Dol love any of these things now ? 

15. Should I be led astray in relation to these things, what do I 
think ought to be my own opinion of my spiritual state, and what do I 
think ought to be the conduct of my pastor towards me ? 

16. Do I think that I ought to be much engaged in advancing the 
Lord’s cause by every lawful means ? 

17. Am I determined by the grace of God to adorn the doctrine of 
God my Saviour, and let my light shine,—to grow in conformity to 
God,—and to seek above all things the glory of God and the salvation 
of my soul? 

18. Have I prayed over these questions, and have I answered them 
sincerely, and in the fear of God? ‘*Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked.”’ 

Let your answers be full and explicit. What I want is, to ascertain 
the state of your mind as to the things of religion. Thus I may know 
how to adapt my christian instruction to your case. 

Let your answers be written on a separate sheet of letter paper, and 
let the number affixed to your answers correspond carefully with the 
questions. 

If on any point you are in doubt come to me. Gladly will I seek to 
direct you in any thing which concerns your eternal peace,—and pray 
with you and for you,—for my heart’s desire is, that you may be saved, 
and be made, by your precept and example, the instrument of saving 
others,—which may God grant, for his mercy’s sake in Jesus Christ the 
Lord. Your friend and pastor.’ 


Whenever he saw any of his fiock wandering, or in circum- 
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stances of peculiar danger he either visited them, and gave them 
in all wisdom, the necessary reproof and warnings, or addressed 
letters to them with so much skill, that they could rarely fail of 
the desired effect. 

He was warmly interested in all the catholic benevolent enter- 
prises of the day. So that good was to be accomplished by an 
enterprise, he did not wait for the approbation of prelates before 
he gave it his support. He often spoke at public meetings of be- 
nevolent societies, always with great acceptance and effect. In 
the American Sunday School Union he was especially interested, 
and gave it efficient support by his influence, voice, and pen. His 
church and congregation were brought up to a comparatively high 
standard of liberality ; we are told, that more than $8,000 have 
been contributed by them for religious purposes in a single year. 

‘His manner,” says Dr. T., “as a public speaker was entirely 
peculiar. Retiring, unostentatious, simple, apparently unconscious 
of the effect he produced, and the popularity of his eloquence, 
and quite unmoved by any desire to exhibit himself. On occa- 
sions when he was to preach, or to speak, he generally sat in a re- 
tired corner until his proper time of speaking ; his downcast eye, 
and peculiarly humble and modest demeanor, indicated to every 
one around, that he was least of al] anxious to be seen or heard for 
his own sake. As the time arrived for him to commence, nothing 
could exceed in simplicity and forgetfulness of himself, the man- 
ner in which he arose before an audience, who were silent and 
watchful in their anxious suspense, and began the address in 
which he was to be engaged. His manner was perfect calmness ; 
his voice was strong and clear, and sweetly melodious, but not 
loud ; his articulation was remarkably distinct, and without any 
apparent effort to himself, he was always heard with accuracy 
throughout the largest house of worship.” 

Dr. Bedell preached the gospel, the pure simple gospel, as it 
is found in the bible. His views were modified by no philosophi- 
cal system, for he did not meddle with philosophy. He felt, 
that he was not fitted for abstract speculation. With the distinc- 
tions of natural and moral ability and inability he had nothing to 
do. He preached the obligation of the sinner to immediate re- 
pentance, urged home this obligation with pungency and power. 
In order to do this he did not find it necessary to preach prelim- 
inary discourses on moral agency, ability, and kindred topics that 
sometimes occupy so large a portion of the time of the polemics 
both of the old and new school. While he thus preached obliga- 
tion, he felt and acted habitually under the influence of the feel- 
ing, that success would come from God alone. He was common- 
ly called an Arminian, but every discriminating hearer could per- 
ceive, that while he avoided the phraseology of Calvinism, all his 
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views were founded on a cordial adoption of the doctrines of 
grace. We have met with no man whose theology was more 
perfectly biblical than Dr. Bedell’s. He knew but little of sys- 
tematic theology, as the term is commonly used. Whatever he 
found in the bible, he considered as revealed to his faith,—he cor- 
dially embraced it without inquiring whether it would accord with 
any system or not. He was content to take his own way of 
studying divine truth, and leave the same privilege to others. 
His excellent sense and sobriety of mind, and his complete yielding 
of himself to the guidance of the Spirit, kept him from adopting 
unsound opinions. 

The following extracts from a discourse preached on the 
tenth anniversary of St. Andrew’s church, will give some idea of 
his labors, and their results, in Philadelphia : 


‘ We have abundant reason to say, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us, 
when we consider the amount of labor which God in his mercy has 
permitted your minister to perform. He wishes here merely to state 
facts that God may have the glory. You know that for six of the ten 
years he has now ministered before you, his health has been greatly 
impaired, and yet when facts are looked at, it will be remarked that an 
extraordinary amount of duty has been performed. Including this 
morning, he has been able to preach in this church, exactly seven hun- 
dred times, which amounts to a fraction beyond six years and a half of 
uninterrupted preaching ; twenty-eight Sundays, or in amount fifty- 
six sermons only, has he been kept from the pulpit by actual sickness. 
Taking this from ten hundred and forty, which is the amount of public 
occasions during ten years, there will be a balance of two hundred and 
eighty-four times, to be divided between absences for health, absences 
for business either private or ecclesiastical, exchanges with other clergy- 
men, or courtesies to brethren, besides some few occasions of Episcopal 
services by the Bishops, and about three months in the ten years, du- 
ring which, for repairs and other contingencies, the church has been 
closed by the orders of the vestry. In addition to the seven hundred 
times of public preaching, he has been able to hold lectures on week- 
day evenings, and has officiated at these two hundred and ninety-six 
times, besides not less than fifty lectures on weekdays, and, in amount, 
four years of weekly bible-class instruction. I have given you this 
detail, my friends, simply that both you and I may feel the force of the 
declaration, ‘* Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”?? p. 149. 

‘On Sunday, Oct. 1823, the first communion in this church was cel- 
ebrated. There were then present thirty-four persons, all of them it 
is believed having been communicants of some of the other churches 
of our city. It is not my intention to trace the gradual increase. Suf- 
fice it to say, that on Easter last, our actual number amounted to three 
hundred and thirty-four, exactly three hundred more than when the 
communion was first administered. This, however, does not give as 
favorable a view as the case really requires, for during the ten years 
which have passed, changes have taken place by death, removals, &c. 
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to the amount of more than one hundred,—so that there have been ac- 
tually added to the church more than four hundred, the most of these 
by profession of religion here first made. This would make an average 
of forty a year—which is a circumstance cheering in some respects, 
while melancholy in others. It is melancholy when we compare it with 
the numbers who continually listen to the sound of the gospel; but 
cheering when it is viewed in comparison with others. Not to mention 
the fact in relation to the communicants of any Episcopal church, I 
will merely state that in the life of a late most eminent and successful 
minister of the gospel (Dr. Payson) belonging to another denomination, 
it is observed that the communicants added to his church during a min- 
istry of thirty years continuance, averaged twenty-five a year. So 
that for the last ten years we have exceeded that by an annual average 
of fifteen. So far then as numbers are concerned we go not behind 
any, and have reason to be thankful. But this is a small matter. It 
is not the number of the communicants of a church but their spiritual 
character, which constitutes the subject of rejoicing. But on this point 
Iam forbid by delicacy to say much. Let it be sufficient to remark 
ihat with the most who have been admitted to the table of the Lord, 
under my own immediate ministry, I have reason to be satisfied. I 
have endeavored to be guarded and by some have been supposed unne- 
cessarily severe. As it is, error has been made in some cases; but I 
am not aware that there have been in ten years, more than six cases of 
actual backsliding. ‘There are some few who I think are not careful to 
walk as circumspectly as they ought, considering the solemnity of the 
profession they have made—some who are too much given to worldly 
conformity, and are thus injuring their own spirituality, and the cause 
of Christ. But as a body | have reason to rejoice in God, that there is 
so much of real spiritual religion. My spirit has been continually re- 
freshed with the idea, that with but little exception, (less, much less, 
than is generally experienced,) I have no reason to doubt of the spirit- 
ual state of those who kneel before this altar ; and when I think that 
nearly four hundred, who have at previous times, or will now this day 
join with me in commemorating the dying love of our Master and only 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, are able to trace their first religious impressions, 
to the blessings of my feeble ministrations, I have reason to say, My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit doth rejoice in God my Sa- 
viour. And then, as I remember that unto God, by whose grace alone 
all this could be accomplished, belongs all the glory, on this hallowed 
day of the Lord, and hallowed as the tenth annual return of my first 
proclamation of the gospel from this pulpit, I feel a peculiar emotion of 
gratitude to him who hath done it all, and say with peculiar emphasis 
in the language of my text—* Hitherto hath the Lord helped.” p. 166. 


In less than a year from this time his ministry was closed by 
death. In addition to the above mentioned labors, he accomplish- 
ed much good by means of the press. Scarcely any minister of 
Philadelphia possessed as great literary influence, and this was 
always used to promote the cause of Christ. He wrote a number 
of very valuable books for the Sunday School Union, and edited 
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and composed quite a number of volumes for adults. They were 
all widely circulated, and were directly calculated to do good. 
His attention was given to this kind of labor during the last years 
of his life, when his very feeble health constrained him to lessen 
the amount of ministerial effort. 

When we look at what he accomplished in the midst of sick- 
ness and suffering, we are astonished. Few men of the strongest 
bodily and mental powers have done as much. ‘The secret was, 
he was living for Christ, he was always at work for Christ, wisely 
dividing his time, and making change of employment take the 
place of complete relaxation. Most men, had they been in his 
state of health, would have held themselves excused from all at- 
tempts at labors. ‘‘I shall never forget,” says a correspondent of 
Mrs. Bedell, “a reply he once made to me. I came in the 
room and found him as usual reclining on a setiee, quite feeble 
and languid ; he kindly asked me how I was? I answered ‘ per- 
fectly well.’ In that touching tone, indicating a heart faint under 
the burden of life, and yet meekly submissive, he replied, ‘ [never 
know what it is to enjoy an hour’s health.’ ‘There was an inex- 
pressible moral beauty in his countenance and manner as he 
spoke ; the expression, I presume, of those subdued natural feel- 
ings, and deep pious emotions that were mingling in his bosom.” 
We shall not give the particulars of his last sickness ; ; We assure 
our readers it is given in the Memoir most interesting and instruc- 
tive. He died at Baltimore, on his way home from Bedford 
Springs. ‘The following is extracted from Dr. Henshaw’s account 
of his death. ‘He then sunk into a state of rest, and apparent 
slumber, but ina short time roused again, and, as if conscious that 
the time of his departure was at hand, and that he had already 
entered the dark valley of the shadow of death, rallied his re- 
maining powers for a last effort in the cause of the blessed Sa- 
vior, and for the promotion of his glory upon earth. Lifting up 
his finger with great solemnity, (as be often did in the pulpit when 
about to utter any thing emphatically important,) he said, with a 
feeble and quivering, but yet distinct and articulate enunciation, 
“Hear me! I acknowledge myself to have been a most unpro- 
fitable servant—unprofitable, not hypocritical. I find myself to 
have been full of sin, ignorance, weakness, unfaithfulness, and 
guilt. But Jesus 1s My Hopr,—washed in his blood, justified by 
his righteousness, sanctified by his grace, I have peace with God. 
Jesus is very precious to my soul :—my all in all :—and 1 expect 
to be saved by free grace through his atoning blood. ‘This is my 
testimony,” with emphasis, “‘ THIs 1s MY TESTIMONY.” He died 
on Saturday, August 30, 1834, aged forty. We have not attempt- 
ed to give even a full outline of Dr. Bedell’s life, nor a delinea- 
tion of his interesting and excellent character. We have present- 
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ed a few of the many interesting facts of his life, enough to create in 
our readers a desire to make themselves familiar with it. We hope 
all who may be able will procure the Memoir, and make them- 
selves intimately acquainted with the life and character of one of 
the first ministers this country has produced. We assure them, 
that it is one of the very best biographies that has appeared from 
the American press. When the Episcopal church shall abound 
with such men as Gregory 'T’. Bedell, there will be an end to the 
controversy which now exists,—the time will be rapidly approach- 
ing when all the members of the church of Christ shall see eye 
to eye. 

We intended to make some remarks on the present attitude and 
policy of the Episcopal church in the United States; but the 
theme is an unwelcome one, and we are unwilling to disturb the 
pleasant impression, that the glance we have taken at the life and 
labors of Bedell, has, we doubt not, made upon our readers. At 
a future time, should it be deemed expedient, we may offer a few 
remarks on that topic. 











Art. VJ.—Couton’s Reasons ror Episcopacy. 


Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country ; with reasons for preferring Epis- 
copacy. By Rev. Carvin Corton. Second Edition. New-York: 1836. 


Havine already considered Mr. Colton’s book both as it exhibits 
the natural history of his conversion to the peculiarities of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, and as it professes to describe the 
religious state of the country, we now proceed to fulfill our en- 
gagement with him by examining some of his reasons for becom- 
ing an Episcopalian. 

We may class the most considerable of these reasons under 
the following heads,—F'irst, the intrinsic defects of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches,—Secondly, the objections com- 
monly preferred against the Episcopal church, and—Thirdly, the 
positive claims of Episcopacy. In our remarks on his argument 
we shall observe this order. 

In animadverting upon the faults of Presbyterianism, the author 
very naturally gives the first place to the Presbyterian system of 
church judicatories. He says, that “ for the most part, the busi- 
ness of these courts is unedifying, uncomfortable, and none more 
so than that of the General Assembly. Nor is it the experience 
of one particular year, as being attributable to adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but of year after year, and it aggravates [the reader 
will take notice, that this is Mr. Colton’s English, not ours} with 
the advance of years.” He gives two specifications of the “ un- 
edifying and uncomfortable” character of the business transacted 
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in these courts. First, there is too much law and too superstitious 
a regard for the prescribed formalities of proceeding in cases of 
ecclesiastical discipline ; so that where a case is tried in an infe- 
rior court, it is always probable, that on a review of the proceed- 
ing in a higher court, some informality may be discovered, creating 
a necessity or at least an excuse for a new trial ; and so that trial 
being added to trial, years may elapse before a quarrelsome litigant 
aided by ingenious advisers, is finally disposed of. Secondly, 
there is too much anxiety to guard the Confession of Faith in all 
its details, and by the terrors of ecclesiastical censure, and of a 
violent thrusting from office, to compel all the ministers to think 
exactly alike. “« These,” our author says, “‘are certainly great 
and material faults in the constitution and practice of the Presby- 
terian church.” 

Now it is not for the like of us to attempt a vindication of the 
Presbyterian church in this matter. Indeed we should hardly 
know how to begin, if we felt ourselves called toso great a labor. 
Nay, we will frankly declare, that we think the endless litigation 
which characterizes the Presbyterian church under existing ar- 
rangements, is a standing disgrace to the christian religion ; so much 
so, that if it increases in the ratio of the last six years, the an- 
nual meeting of the General Assembly will soon be not much 
better than an annual crucifixion of the Savior in the house of his 
friends. If we regarded this litigation and contention, as belong- 
ing inherently and irremediably to Presbyterianism, we would 
forthwith forsake it and denounce it as Mr. Colton has done, yet 
without fleeing just at present into the refuge which he has chosen. 

But is this essential to Presbyterianism? So far as it results 
from organization, might not the organization be reformed without 
being abandoned and destroyed? If, for example, no appeal 
relation to questions of fact, could be carried beyond the presby- 
tery; if each presbytery were empowered to pronounce a final 
judgment in regard to the standing of its own members and of 
church members under its care ; if synods and assemblies were to 
meet simply, or chiefly for fraternal communion and for the dis- 
cussion and decision of questions affecting the common interests 
of the churches; and especially if the General Assembly were to 
be henceforth divested of all patronage, and of all control over 
great pecuniary interests, the Presbyterian church, without losing 
its identity might soon be radically cured of litigation and of need- 
less zeal against heretical opinions. It is for Mr. Colton to de- 
monstrate, that the present contentions in the Presbyterian body 
are the necessary result either of parity among ministers of the 
word, or of church sessions, or of presbyterial ; government, or of 
synodical assemblies, or of the ‘system of doctrine” contained 
in the Westminster Confession, or of all combined. ‘This he has 
neglected to perform. 
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It would seem from our author’s statements, that within the pale 
of Episcopacy there 1s neither litigation, nor jealousy, nor party 
strife, Admitting this to be just so, and not stopping to inquire 
how long it has been so, we may ask, how this happens. How is 
it in respect to litigation 3 ? Suppose the rector of a church, watch- 
ing over the conduct of A. B., becomes convinced that this A. B. 
is living in a manner inconsistent with his christian profession, and 
therefore debars him from the communion. Suppose the individ- 
ual thus excommunicated does not acquiesce in the decision ; he 
considers himself wronged; his friends have confidence in him, 
and pronounce him an injured man. Is there no remedy, no ap- 
peal from the sentence of this individual man, fallible and per- 
haps rash, prejudiced, and passionate? ‘The decision has been 
made it may be without any judicial investigation, and from such a 
sentence is there no appeal? We are not versed in canon law ; 
but we will presume, that an appeal may be made to the bishop. 
The bishop then must hear the appeal and decide, either with a 
trial or without. If with a trial, there must be witnesses and 
pleadings ; and what is this but litigation? If such cases are 
disposed of by the bishop without a trial, then let all the churches 
pray to be delivered always from such a system of church go- 
vernment. Dosuch cases never occur? ‘Then it must be be- 
cause no man is ever debarred from the communion of the church 
but with bis own consent. And if this is the mode in which Epis- 
copacy avoids litigation, we have only to say, that litigation itself 
is better than such a remedy. 

So in respect to the formation of parties. The Presbyterian 
church has always gloried in its forms of faith. The soundness 
of its doctrines,—as set forth in its public standards, as expounded 
in its schools of theology, and in the preaching and writings of its 
ministers, and as received and cherished by its members,—has 
been, from the days of John Calvin until now, its great distinction. 
Conceive then of a Presbyterian church as spreading itself over 
a wide empire ; as including within its spiritual jurisdiction thou- 
sands of congregations in different provinces and climates, and with 
various local and political interests ; as served in word and doc- 
trine by thousands of ministers, who not only share in the local 
interests and prejudices of their flocks, but have been educated 
under different influences, and are affected to a great extent by 
different hereditary prepossessions and ancestral recollections, and 
are yet at the same time all zealous for the truth and ready to ex- 
ercise all their rights of free discussion; and finally, as having in 
its supreme judicatory the control of some hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually, and the power of appointment to perhaps a 
dozen of the highest places of honor and emolument that can 


come within the field of clerical ambition ; and in such a church, 
Vor. VIII. 75 
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who can fail to see, first, that the existence of parties is just as 
certain as it is, that good men are sanctified only in part, and sec- 
ondly, that party distinctions will involve some real or supposed 
differences in respect to doctrine. ‘That there have been and are 
such differences in the Presbyterian church, is matter of history ; 
that such differences will continue, is matter of philosophy. But 
how is it in the Episcopal church, which offers itself as a safe re- 
fuge into which no party contentions can enter? We believe, that 
contentions about matters of faith have not often shaken the peace 
of that communion. In England, neither the latitudinarianism of 
Paley, nor the antinomianism of ‘Toplady occasioned convulsions, 
or Act and Testimony conventions. In America, neither the Uni- 
versalism of some, nor the Calvinism of others, has led to any 
apprehensions of division. Parties within the pale of Episco- 
pacy, are formed by other distinctions. As the Presbyterian 
church glories in its forms of faith, so the Episcopal church glo- 
ries in its forms of worship. As the one, from the days of Cal- 
vin, has founded its claims upon its orthodoxy ; so the other, from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, has founded its claims upon its or- 
der and its ritual. ‘The consequence is, that when parties arise in 
the Episcopal church, they involve some difference about the 
prayer-book ; even as parties in the Presbyterian church involve 
some difference about the confession of faith. When Mr. Colton 
knows as much about the Episcopal church as we do, he will 
know, that there have been such parties in it; and that however 
smoothly things may seem to go just now, none can tell how soon 
such parties will break out again. Why, it is only a few days 
since we saw in an Episcopal paper, a warm vindication of the 
memory of Dr. Bedell against the slanderous report, that on his 
death-bed he expressed contrition for his deviations from the 
prescribed forms of the church. How long is it since the city of 
Philadelphia, in connection with the election and consecration of 
a new bishop for that diocese, witnessed certain manifestations of 
the existence of party strife among Episcopalians, the memory of 
which ought at least to teach our author not to exalt his new 
church too highly, in this particular, at the expense of the church 
in which he has formerly ministered. 

If then it is so, that the liability to parties is an evil inseparable 
from all ecclesiastical organizations which have in their great ju- 
dicatories the three golden apples of political discord, power, pat- 
ronage, and money ; and if this evil is likely to be developed in 
proportion to the expansion of the body and its ascendency over 
rival sects,—we have only to inquire, whether it is better to con- 
tend about matters of doctrine, or to contend about points of or- 
der and ceremony. Perhaps we are too much influenced by 
Presbyterian prejudices ; but to us it seems more manly to con- 
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tend earnestly about the comparative orthodoxy of the sublapsa- 
rian and supralapsarian theories of predestination, or even about 
the difference between Barnes’ notes and Hodge’s commentary, 
than to contend with like earnestness about the meaning of ru- 
brics, and the lawfulness of praying without book where two or 
three are met together. If any man thinks otherwise, we have no 
desire to abridge his liberty of opinion. 

But Congregationalists, too, have their theological controver- 
sies. ‘True; yet as Mr. Colton himself remarks, ‘ the power is 
wanting to enforce discipline on the points in question.” From 
this, and some other peculiarities of the Congregational system, 
it has come to pass, that though we have had discussion and de- 
bate in New-England for two hundred years, the communion of 
our churches remains unbroken, except by the Unitarian defec- 
tion. ‘The Unitarian leaven was purged out with less of convul- 
sion, than could have accompanied such a change under any 
other organization. At this hour, whatever may be the feelings 
of here and there a dyspeptic or hypochondriac zealot, and of the 
little circle which he happens to influence, there is communion 
and confidence throughout the great body of New-England Con- 
gregationalism. Ministers of all the schools and parties meet on 
common ground, and act together as brethren. Within a few 
weeks past, we have seen theological professors from Bangor, 
New-Haven, and East Windsor, and editors and preachers of 
every shade of New-England orthodoxy, sitting together first in a 
preliminary meeting, and then in alarge convocation, and planning 
for the advancement of the common cause, as harmoniously as if 
the origin of evil, the nature of sin, and the means of regenera- 
tion, had never been brought into discussion. 

The second great defect of Presbyterianism and Congregation- 
alism, as argued by our author, is, that in these churches, ‘“ the 
pastoral office is robbed of its primitive, legitimate, essential, rea- 
sonable influence.” His specifications, so far as we can make 
them out, are first, that the pastor has for helpers, under one or- 
ganization, his bench of elders, and under the other organization, 
his deacons or his standing committee ; secondly, that his hearers 
consider themselves competent to form an opinion respecting his 
doctrine and his conduct, and sometimes even dare to give him 
their opinion ; and thirdly, that lay members of the churches 
feel a responsibility in regard to the prosperity of religion, and are 
sometimes stirred up to make efforts, either direct or indirect, for 
the conversion of their neighbors. Under this head he makes 
the following statements amongst others of similar character : 


‘It has actually happened within a few years last past, in New-Eng- 
land, and I believe in other parts of the country, that there has been a 
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system of lay visitation of the clergy for the purpose of counselling, 
admonishing, and urging them up to their duty ; and that these self-com- 
missioned apostles, two and two, have gone from town to town, and 
from district to district of the country, making inquisition at the mouth 
of common rumor, and by such other modes as might be convenient, in- 
to the conduct and fidelity of clergymen whom they never saw ; and 
having exhausted their means of information, have made their way in- 
to the closets of their adopted protegés, to advise, admonish, pray with 
and for them, according as they might need. Having fulfilled their of- 
fice, they have renewed their march ‘ staff and scrip,” in a straight- 
forward way, to the next parish in the assigned round of their visita~ 
tions, to enact the same scene; and so on, till their work was done.’ 
p. 36. 


Now we take leave to say, that this entire piece of history is 
as apocryphal as the story of Bel and the dragon. We call for 
the proof. We demand to know where, and when, this * system 
of lay visitation of the clergy” had its being; who were the pas- 
tors visited ; and who were the visitors. Give us places, dates, 
and names, that we may have opportunity to disprove the story, 
or to acknowledge our error. 

‘¢ But to the subject.” The judicious, well-informed, devout, 
faithful, affectionate pastor of a Congregational or Presbyterian 
church, has the influence which naturally belongs to his talents, 
his intelligence, and his personal character. He has the influence 
which naturally belongs to the stated instructor of the people in 
religious truth and duty. He has the influence which belongs to 
the presiding officer of all religious assemblies. He has the in- 
fluence which belongs to the individual who is expceted to be the 
chief counsellor and leader in every charitable undertaking, and 
every effort for the reformation of morals or the promotion of use- 
ful knowledge. He has the influence which follows the man 
who is welcomed into every family as a respected and beloved 
friend ; who is with the sick and bereaved in their hours of deep- 
est sorrow ; who prays in the house of death, and utters words 
of hope and benediction by the grave ; who administers to the 
joyful bridegroom and the blushing bride the oaths of their sa- 
cred covenant; to whom devout parents bring their infant child- 
ren, that by his hand and voice they may be dedicated to the 
God of their fathers; of whom the sin-convicted soul seeks to 
learn the way of life ; and by whose counsels and prayers the 
doubting and perplexed believer seeks to be relieved. How a 
man of sense, and piety, and simplicity of character, can want 
more influence than all this; how such a man can complain be- 
cause he has his elders or deacons with whom to consult about 
the ways and means of promoting piety in the congregation, and 
who are to share with him the responsibilities and perplexities at- 
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tendant on the faithful administration of church discipline ; how 
he can feel himself treated with indignity because his people try 
to think for themselves about his preaching or his measures, or 
because here and there a brother, or even a sister, presumes to 
hint an opinion or to offer advice ; we are at a loss to conceive. 
We can indeed conceive how a weak man, or an indolent man, 
or a man cursed with the love of being more exquisite than his 
neighbors, or a man who has no natural sympathy with those 
around him, or a man intent upoa growing rich, or a man desiring 
a call to some wider field, or a man whose heart, for any other 
reason, is not in the work committed to his hands, may find him- 
self greatly troubled by the zeal of officious deacons, or the ob- 
trusiveness of devout women. And that there is any thing in the 
Episcopal system which can answer as a substitute for talents, in- 
telligence, and singled-minded devotedness in its ministers,—any 
thing which will enable a pompous blockhead, or a lazy reader of 
the prayer-book, and of short homilies which he never wrote, or 
a curled and perfumed popinjay, or a lucre-loving Demas, to get 
along in a Yankee congregation without difficulty,—is more than 
we are willing to believe to the disadvantage of Episcopacy ull 
we see the proof. ‘True; the rector has no deacons and no elders 
in his congregation; but instead of the deacon is the warden, and 
instead of the elder is the vestryman; and will wardens, and ves- 
trymen, and devout and zealous churchmen, all sit by and hold 
their peace, while the rector, through ignorance and incapacity, 
or through indolence and half-heartedness, or from whatever 
cause, does not adequately instruct, reprove, rebuke, and exhort 
the souls committed to his charge ? 

The third charge preferred by Mr. Colton against Congre- 
gationalism and Presbyterianism, is, ‘‘ the excessive amount of la- 
bor that is demanded of the clergy, which is undermining their 
health, and sending scores to their graves every year.” Qn this 
point it might be well, before admitting the force of the argu- 
ment, to inquire carefully whether Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian ministers, in the performance of the pastoral work, do in fact 
break down and come prematurely to the grave so much more 
frequently, in proportion to their numbers, than Episcopal minis- 
ters. If it should be found that such is the fact, then it would be 
well to inquire, whether it results necessarily from the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational organizations, or is only accidental and 
transient. It would be worth the while to inquire particularly, 
whether when ministers are overloaded with public labors, such as 
preaching and Jecturing, it is not generally more their own fault 
than the fault of their people. ‘There are ministers, who, if they 
preached less, could not quiet their consciences without studying 
more ; to whom it is far pleasanter to go into the meeting-house 
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or Jecture room, and lift up the voice like a trumpet, than it is to 
sit down amid lexicons, and commentaries, and theological folios, 
to the task of patient and protracted investigation; and whose 
hearers would be at once better pleased and more profited, if in- 
stead of pouring out some four or five crude discourses weeke 
ly, they would preach on the sabbath, one or two elaborate and 
finished sermons. What would these men do were they Epis- 
copalians ? 

The fourth objection “to the economy and practice” of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches, is ‘the mode of ad- 
mission to full communion.” And what is the objection here ? 
will be asked by as many as have not read the book before us. 
The objection is, first, to the examination of candidates for the 
sake of ascertaining whether they are, in respect to religious 
knowledge and experience, proper subjects for church privileges ; 
and secondly, to the formality of a public covenant with God and 
the church. 

Respecting the examination of candidates for admission to 
church fellowship, Mr. Colton testifies that it is performed by “ the 
pastor and his session of elders, deacons, or committee men, as 
the case may be ;” that the first point in the process is to ascertain 
whether the candidate has been’ spiritually renewed ; that after 
satisfaction has been obtained on this point, “ the candidate is ex- 
amined as to his knowledge and belief of all the articles of the 
creed ;”’ and that here the lay examiners particularly are very 
strict, ‘and especially so on the points “ which are mest difficult of 
apprehension, and which have most embarrassed the minds of 
learned theologians.” ‘This two-fold examination having been 
sustained, the candidate is propounded to the congregation. Now 
a man who has been a Congregationalist and a Presbyterian, and 
who, as he informs us, has made ten or fifteen different creeds for 
churches organized by his own agency, is not to be contradicted 
hastily on such a point as this; but we may say, with proper de- 
ference, that much of this is news to us. ‘I'he method of ex- 
amining with which we are familiar, is this. ‘The pastor first 
making himself acquainted with the religious views and history of 
the candidates, and being satisfied of their fitness to be received 
into the communion of the church, sometimes, before propounding 
them, invites them toa simliar conference with the deacons or the 
standing committee, that his judgment, in a mattter of so much 
importance, may be confirmed by the judgment of others in whom 
the brethren are known to have confidence. In some churches, 
this confirmation of the pastor’s opinion is required by a positive 
regulation or canon of the church. More rarely, the examination 
is in the presence of the whole body of communicants,—a prac- 
tice which, in small churches, and in parishes where no two in- 
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dividuals are strangers to each other, or are accustomed to meet 
except on terms of familiarity, is not found to be attended with 
any serious disadvantages. We have never seen any disposition 
in laymen to put themselves forward indiscreetly on any such oc- 
casion, or to perplex a simple-hearted candidate with the abstruse 
questions of metaphysical theology. We apprehend, that Mr. 
Colton would be obliged to travel far before he could find the 
reality to which his description could be applied without great 
abatements. 

To the examination of candidates, and the public propounding 
of their names before their admission to church fellowship,.our 
author’s objections are of two sorts; first, those which are found- 
ed on what seems to us an entire misunderstanding of the nature 
and design of the examination; and secondly, those which are 
founded on the idea that it is essentially wrong for unordained 
members of the church to have any voice, direct or indirect, in 
respect to the admission of others to their fellowship. We will 
not occupy time with a task so useless as that of tracing out and 
exposing arguments constructed on either basis. 

To the public covenanting with God and with the church, Mr. 
C. objects after this fashion : 


‘It brings the feelings of candidates, which ought rather to be pro- 
tected, to a painful, unprofitable, and injurious trial. The mode of 
examination is of this character; but more especially the coming out 
required before a public assembly of all the people on the sabbath, and 
the professions and engagements made in that place. Few persons, es- 
pecially delicate females and others not accustomed to public gaze, can 
pass through these ordeals, without experiencing most painful sensa- 
tions of a class, from which, one would suppose, that very religion they 
are there required to profess, properly and kindly entertained in the 
hearts of those who prescribe and authorize these transactions, ought to 
save them. It is a violence to those proprieties, and to that compo- 
sure of mind, which are desirable, and which ought to be maintained 
and protected in the social state.’ p. 48. 


What shall we say to this? We open the book of common- 
prayer, at ‘the order of confirmation.”” We read, that “ upon 
the day appointed, all that are to be confirmed, being placed, and 
standing in order before the bishop, he or some other minister ap- 
pointed by him, shall read this preface following.” The preface 
sets forth, that “the church [not the rector, by the way, nor the 
bishop, but the church, including not only the house of bishops, 
but also the house of clerical and /ay deputies] hath thought 
good to order that none shall be confirmed but such as can say 
the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments; and 
can also answer to such other questions as in the short catechism 
are contained : which order is very convenient to be observed ; to 
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the end that children, being now come to the years of discre- 
tion, and having learned what their godfathers and godmothers 
promise for them in baptism, may themselves with their own 
mouth and consent, openly before the church ratify and confirm 
the same.” etc. We proceed. “Then the bishop shall say, 
‘ Do you here, in the presence of God and or THIS CONGREGATION, 
renew the solemn promise and vow that ye made, or that was 
made in your name at your baptism.” etc. Then saith the ru- 
bric, “* And every one shalé audibly answer, [delicate females not 
excepted,] I do.” ‘That we may see what is the ‘‘ solemn prom- 
ise and vow” ‘thus renewed, ratified, and confirmed,’ “in the 
presence of God and the congregation,” we turn back to the 
form of ‘the ministration of public baptism ;” and we find it to 
be a promise and vow to ‘renounce the devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous desires 
of the same, and the sinful desires of the flesh, so that” the prom- 
iser ‘ will not follow, nor be Jed by them ;” and furthermore, that 
he * will obediently keep God’s holy will and commandments, 
and walk in the same all the days of his life.” ‘This is the Epis- 
copal mode of admission to fullcommunion. Does the candidate 
admitted in this mode, promise less sweepingly, less solemnly, or 
less publicly, than the candidate for membership in a Congrega- 
tional church? The chief difference as to form is, that in the 
Congregational form, the ‘ delicate female unaccustomed to public 
gaze’ stands in the aisle bonneted, and, if she chooses, veiled, to 
give a silent assent to the words of the holy covenant; while in 
the other form, she, having answered “ audibly” to signify her vow 
and promise, must kneel with her head uncovered, under the devout 
or curious gaze of every eye that from the galleries witnesses the 
laying onof the bishop’s hands. Strange it seems to us, that Mr. 
Colton, with the order of confirmation in his newly purchased 
prayer-book, did not think of looking at it before stereotyping his 
objection to the publicity of our form of making a profession of 
religion. Strange, that his hints about “ delicate females,” and 
‘‘ painful sensations,” and “ violence to those proprieties and to 
that composure of mind which ought to be maintained and pro- 
tected,” did not remind him of “ the thanksgiving of women after 
child-birth, commonly called the churching of women.” Strange, 
that the only pre-composed and prescribed form of devotion which 
Congregationalists retain besides their psalms and hymns,—a form 
which in its beauty and touching solemnity is not easily surpass- 
ed,—should be so unsparingly censured by one who flees from 
this to all the formalities of the Episcopal liturgy. 

We speak of the beauty and touching solemnity of the form 
which our author censures so unsparingly. See in what terms 
Mr. Colton himself, when he wished to commend that form to the 
churches of England, could describe it. 
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‘It is extensively a custom in churches of the United States, for all 
persons who have been approved as candidates for the Lord’s table, or 
for what is ordinarily termed admission into full communion of the 
church, to present themselves before the whole congregation on the 
day of the sacramental supper, and there publicly make a profession of 
their faith, by assenting to certain questions, propounded by the officia- 
ting minister, and also to enter into a formal and public covenant with 
God and his people. And this is a division or separation, and a very 
solemn and impressive one, not only to the candidates, but to all the 
witnesses. It is often of amazing and incalculable power, and proba- 
bly never without some deep impression. I will here narrate a scene 
of this kind, of which I was once the witness. 

It was after a season of some considerable revival, when on a sac- 
ramental sabbath, fifty-one of the converts, male and female, old and 
young, and in some instances parents with their children, presented 
themselves at the call of their aged and venerable pastor, in the broad 
aisle of the church, standing in ranks before all the congregation, and 
directly in front of the pulpit, and of the communion-table. The house 
was filled to overflowing, with a mixed multitude of believers and un- 
believers—but all interested, all gazing at the scene enacting before 
them, with an intensity of interest, which cannot be described—for the 
Spirit of God was there. It was aseason of revival. These fifty-one 
persons had now, and in these circumstances publicly separated them- 
selves from the world, there to take the vows of God upon them, in the 
presence of God, of angels, and of this multitude of witnesses on 
earth, and then to sit down together, and for the first time to receive 
the consecrated symbols of a Saviour’s dying love. 

And the venerable patriarch, their pastor and spiritual father, de- 
scending from the pulpit, took his station behind the communion-table, 
supported on either hand by his elders and deacons, and was about to 
proceed to the installation of these waiting candidates in the fellowship 
and privileges of the church. For a moment all was silence and rapt 
attention, while that aged man of God stood struggling to arm his 
tongue for utterance. ‘The sympathies of all hearts clustered around 
him, as he was seen labouring in vain to express his emotions. At 
last, with a trembling and broken voice, addressing himself to the offi- 
cers and members of his church, and looking upon this fresh company 
now coming up, to offer themselves to God, he delivered himself of this 
brief sentence: ‘ This is the day, and this the hour, my brethren, which 
I have long wished, and prayed, and laboured to see.’ And the old 
man could say no more. But, turning himself, he fell upon the shoulder 
of one of the elders, who stood by his side, and wept aloud. And the 
whole congregation were instantly possessed of the same feeling, and 
equally convulsed by the uncontrollable power of their emotions. 

Like an elder father, and an elder saint, who on a more joyful occa- 
sion took the infant Saviour in his arms, and was satisfied—so did this 
venerable man, bending alike under the weight of years, and alike 
hoary with the whitened locks of a care-worn life—so did he, as soon as 
he could lift himself up again, raise his trembling hands, and streaming 
eyes, and faltering voice to heaven, breaking once more the protracted 
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pause and awful silence of the place :—‘ Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace—for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ 

And never will that hour be forgotten by those who witnessed the 
scene. And its impression on that church and on that people will last, 
while they shall last—while eternity lasts. And names, I trust not a 
few, I cannot doubt, will be found in heaven, in consequence of the im- 
pressions of that occasion.” Am. Revivals, pp. 91—94. 


But the greatest and most effectual of our author’s objections 
against the Congregational and Presbyterian discipline, is, that the 
organization of our churches involves the right and the duty, on 
the part of the members, to watch over each other’s christian 
character, and to care for all the interests of the spiritual body. 
We call this his greatest objection, because it is obviously this 
which gives force to every other objection, and because first and 
last he dwells upon this more than upon any other. We cail it 
his most effectual objection, because we cannot doubt, that it is, 
not only in his mind but in the minds of other converts to Epis- 
copacy, the first and most powerful moving cause of dislike to 
Congregational or Presbyterian discipline. ‘This it is,—this 
“covenant of mutual watch and care,’”’—this strictness of disci- 
pline,—that imparts a latent power to what is said about litiga- 
tion. This it is, which seems to encroach upon the prerogatives of 
the pastoral office. ‘This it is, which gives point to the complaints 
about excessive demands on ministers for labor. Above all, it is 
this, which enlivens and strengthens the argument against the mode 
of admission to full communion. And if we may “here anticipate 
some other topics not yet touched upon, we doubt not, that when 
a man finds it particularly unpleasant to have cliistian brethren 
“ supervising” his conduct, and inquiring into its consistency with 
the principles of christian holiness, or when for any reason he be- 
comes greatly dissatisfied with the inconveniences and imperti- 
nences of church discipline, he is very likely to be smitten with a 
love of venerable forms, and to be suddenly and deeply impressed 
with the argument for a christian hierarchy. In this respect, we 
think the book now under consideration is more likely to be effect- 
ual with a certain class of readers, than many other more learned 
and more argumentative treatises on the same side of the question. 
The writer seems to be aware where the strength of the argument 
for his cause lies, and what impression should be made first and 
deepest. 

Shall we then stop to argue this point? We will, at least so far 
as may be necessary to do justice to Mr. Colton’s arguments 
against the vital principle of our church organization, the principle 
of the mutual watch and care of church thembers, and of their 
common interest and responsibility in respect to the common 
cause, But first we must attend to his description of this prin- 
ciple. 
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‘It interferes with personal and private nights, and violates a con- 
structive principle of christianity, by authorizing impertinence, and set- 
ting up one member of the church over another, as a supervisor of his 
private conduct, when both may be strangers to each other, or what- 
ever be their relative character and condition in society. if the prin- 
ciple recognised in the covenant of “ mutual watch and care” were at- 
tempted to be carried out, it would set society on fire, or rend it asun- 
der. A man in the lowest condition of life is thereby authorized to 
look into the private concerns of the highest, and determime upon his 
conduct, and rebuke him, if he sees fit. “Phe servant may rise to judge 
his master, and the maid her mistress. The son may excuse himself 
from his obligations of respect to his father; and the daughter may 
come out against her mother. None of the common and sacred rela- 
tions of society could be maintained on this principle, if it is supposed, 
that persons in all these relations are members of the same church, as- 
sociated under a solemn covenant to rebuke a fault wherever they see 
it, and consequently to treat every one according to his personal merits, 
themselves being judges, each for himself.’ pp- 50, 51. 


This is all a broad misunderstanding, and therefore, a broad 
misrepresentation of the principle in question. ‘There is no such 
thing practiced or allowed in the churches of either the Congre- 
gational or the Presbyterian platform. No “ interference with 
personal and private rights,” no “ impertinence,” no “ setting 
up of one member of the church over another as a supervisor of 
his private conduct,” is included in the theory or the covenant. 
No “man in the lowest condition of life is thereby authorized to 
look into the private concerns of the highest.” And so of the 
whole description. If Mr. Colton has always understood the pur- 
port of a church covenant as he now describes it, we marvel how 
he can have so long refrained from going over to a denomination 
in which no such evils are tolerated. 

The principle in question may be set forth in some such terms 

sthese. A particular church is a congregation of believers in 
C hrist, recognizing each other as fellow disciples s, and associated 
for mutual helpfulness in the christian life, and particularly for 
communion in worship and in christian ordinances. ‘The theory 
of such an association must needs be some degree of confidence in 
esch other’s christian character, and this involves the necessity of 
some consent of the brotherhood in the reception of new mem- 
bers, and of course, some parallel consent in the excision of the 
unworthy. Their mutual helpfulness and communion involves the 
duty of inciting each other to love and good works, of exhorting 
one another, and of being ready on all fit occasions and in all 
proper modes of communication, to warn each other against temp- 
tation, to rebuke each other when going out of the way, and to 
bear each other’s burthens and so fulfil the law of Christ. A Con- 
gregational church covenant means all this and no more. ‘Those 
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who adopt it, bind themselves to walk together as fellow christians, 
performing towards each other, according to their opportunities 
and abilities, all the duties of christian brotherhood. 

Mr. Colton professes to state and refute the scriptural arguments 

for the Congregational view of the mutual duties of christian breth- 
ren living in stated communion with each other. He says, that the 
precepts given by Christ in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, 
have reference to personal injuries alone, and “ can never be le- 
gitimately applied to cases of fault, which have no more relation to 
us personally, than to others, or to the public.” As if Paul’s in- 
junction, “ Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others,” had been thought of by somebody 
in reference to the subject, he says of this text, ‘It is a mere ex- 
hortation,—mandate if you please,—to benevolence ; and has no 
respect to calling others to account for faults, or to a supervision 
of their private conduct.” He admits, that the precept of James, 
‘Confess your faults one to another,” is a salutary rule, ‘ where 
christians are sufficiently intimate,” though he does not tell us 
what degree of intimacy he would recognize as sufficient ; “ but,” 
he adds, ‘‘ by no fair interpretation can it be made to authorize an 
inquisition into the private conduct of our neighbors,”—as if ‘ in- 
quisitions’ and § private conduct’ were concerned in the question. 
He says furthermore, that the passage in Leviticus, “ ‘Thou shalt 
in any wise rebuke thy neighbor,” &c. “is evidently a direction 
to a civil magistrate.’ Then, as if the entire argument in favor 
of the mutual watchfulness and helpfulness of fellow disciples were 
disposed of, he proceeds to say, that “the negative of this claim 
to supervise the affairs of others, can be established” “by direct 
and positive application of scripture.” <A claim to supervise the 
affairs of others! Who sets up such a claim? Such a claim may 
indeed be easily refuted ; and to refute it, he cites “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,”— 
“ Judge not that ye be not judge d,”—* Be quiet, and do your 
own business,” —“ A bishop must be not a brawler,”—** Refuse 
profane and old wives fables,” &c. He applies these texts from 
the epistles and many more, with the remark, that “one of the 
most inconvenient and troublesome vices among christians of apos- 
tolic times was, meddling, and impertinent interference both of 
men and women, and (he is sorry to say) more especially of the 
latter.” 

Such is our author’s argument against the ‘ covenant of mutual 
watch and care.” Such is the argument which ought to prove, 
that christians dwelling together in the communion of the same 
church, have no concern in each other’s christian character. If 
any reader doubts whether we have fairly represented the argu- 
ment, let him turn to the book itself, and examine. (pp. 71—76.) 
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What shall we say to such an argument? Admitting, that Christ 
condemns the spirit of censoriousness, and enjoins the spirit of 
love,—what then? Is there no difference between censoriousness 
and fraternal watchfulness. Admit, that the apostles frequently 
and pointedly condemn ‘meddling, tattling, slander; scandal, or 
in any way interfering with the private concerns, conduct, and 
character of our neighbors, except as civil or ecclesiastical authority 
has clothed us with legitimate powers ;” and thus show, that this 
was one of the faults to which christians in the primitive churches 
were particularly liable ;—What then? Does it follow, that the 
primitive churches were organized on the idea that the members 
of a local church have no concern in each other’s spiritual health 
and growth, or in the purity and prosperity of the whole body? 
Mr. Colton seems to feel, that meddling, supervision, etc.—is one 
besetting sin of christians in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of our day, and that there is nothing of the kind in the 
Episcopal church. What shall we infer? Which organization may 
be presumed to be, in this respect, according to the primitive pat- 
tern? ‘That, under which the evil incidental to the primitive organ- 
ization has no existence ? Or that, under which, if we may credit 
Mr. Colton’s experience, ‘‘ meddling, and impertinent interference, 
both of men and women, and more especially of the latter,” 
as in the primitive churches, “one of the most inconvenient and 
troublesome vices of christians ?” 

A few texts will suffice to show, what zs the duty of mutual 
watchfulness and helpfulness among church members, and what is 
the warrant for insisting on that duty. “ As every man hath re- 
ceived the gift, so minister the same one to another, as good stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God.” 1 Pet. iv; 10. ‘ All of you 
be subject one to another ; and be clothed with humility.” 1 Pet. 
v; 5. “ Brethren if any of you do err from the truth, and one con- 
vert him, Jet him know, > ete. James v ; 19. * Looking diligently 
[Ease ¢xoroivees-—supervising] lest any Ran fail of the grace of God: 
lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you,” etc. Heb. 
xil; 15, 16. ‘ Let us consider one another to provoke to love 
and good works,’’—‘* admonishing one another.” Heb. x; 24, 25. 
‘* Aced women” must be “not false accusers,’’—so far Mr. Col- 
ton quotes, neglecting what in the same sentence is more to the 
purpose, — —* “teachers of good things, that they may teach the young 
women,” etc. Tit. ii; 34, ‘‘ Withdraw yourselves from every 
brother he walketh disorderly.” If any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, and have no company with 
him, that he may be ashamed; yet count him not as an enemy, 
but admonish him as a brother.” 2 Thess. i iii; 6,14, 15. “Com- 
fort yourselves, &c.—more properly, “ Exhort each other; and 
edify one another.” ‘ Warn the unruly, comfort the feeble mind- 
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ed,” &c. 1 Thess. v; 11,14. ‘If a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye who are spiritual restore [recover] such an one in the 
spirit of meekness.” Gal. vi; 1. Had the church members at 
Corinth no watch and care over that man among them who was 
guilty of incest? 

The second chapter of the work before us is devoted to a con- 
sideration of what the writer calls “ the common and popular ob- 
jections to Episcopacy, and the general economy of the Episco- 
pal church.” The only objections which he states are, that Epis- 
copacy “ has come down through the Church of Rome: that 
the parent church in England has archbishops, and is connected 
with the state; and that the system involves dangerous power. 
These objections are of course easily refuted. And if these were 
the real and only objections to the Episcopal church, we would go 
over to its enclosure without delay. 

But in managing the last of these objections, the author under- 
takes to claim for prelacy certain positive advantages. He brings 
forward ithe strange argument of the author of “ Spiritual Despot- 
ism,’ namely, that under ev ery ecclesiastical organization, some 
men will have more influence than others, and that it is better to 


-call them bishops, and make terms with them, and by constitutions 


and canons to regulate their functions, than to leave them in the 
possession of the influence which naturally belongs to their talents 
and character. ‘The argument is summed up in an apothegm ; 
and since it takes this imposing form, it may be worth answering, 
especially as it 1s answered so easily. 

‘God sends us bishops, whether we will have them or not.” 
This is the apothegm ; and it is thought to be conclusive in favor 
of prelacy. But what if it turns out, that prelacy, instead of being 
the simple submission of the churches to the legitimate influence 
of these God-sent bishops, is in effect little else than an arrange- 
ment to impede the natural and just influence of the very men of 
whom our author says, ‘‘God made them to have influence.” 
The noblemen of the house of peers, are not always nature’s no- 
blemen. So the prelates of the house of bishops, are not always 
nature’s bishops. ‘To make the matter palpable without any per- 
sonal allusions to the living or the dead,—Dr. M., we will suppose, 
is one of those men whom God has endowed with talents and 
graces, that they may influence their brethren and the churches ; 
in his sphere he is the natural center of counsel and of action. 
But in the same sphere Dr. N., with inferior talents and less 
weight of character, has, by party management, or by some acci- 
dent, attained to the miter; and he is an artificial center. What, 
in such a case, is the benefit of prelacy? And how often do such 
cases occur? In how many of the dioceses, is it manifest, that the 
bishop is of all the clergy the one best qualified for the exercise 
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of a wide and salutary influence? Answering the apothegm then 
apothegmatically, we may say, If God sends bishops, the Lord 
knoweth them that are his, and let him take care of them. 

This is in truth one great merit of Congregationalism. It does 
not interfere with God’s arrangements in this matter,—but Jets him 
send such bishops as he pleases, and allows them an open field 
for the exercise of all the gifts with which he endows them. Un- 
der no other organization can influence over the ministry and the 
churches fall, more naturally and completely, into the very hands 
which were made to wield it. Under no other organization is any 
influence other than that of talents and character more impracti- 
cable. 

Another argument for Episcopacy is introduced incidentally, in 
refuting the imaginary objection against the power of bishops. 
We give it in the words of the author. 


‘ God has ordained, that the interests of human society shall have in- 
dividual persons to preside over them. There must be a king, or a 
president, over the nation ; there must be governors over provinces and 
smaller states ; there must be mayors of cities; heads of colleges ; mas- 
ters in schools ; fathers of families ;—all departments of society require 
a head. And shall the church of God alone be without them? ‘* Oh 
no,”’ it is said, *‘ we only differ as tothe number. The pastor of every 
christian congregation is the head of his own commonwealth.”? And 
shall the commonwealth of pastors have no head ?” p. 85. 


“Shall the commonwealth of pastors have no head?” Let the 
prelatist answer for us. Shall the commonwealth of bishops have 
no head? Let him answer again. Shall the commonwealth of 
archbishops have no head? This argument leads towards the 
Vatican. 

The author seems as much disposed to make thorough work 
with the objection about power, as if he thought it to be an ob- 
jection really entertained by somebody. Not satisfied with show- 
ing, that bishops in this country have almost as little power as 
Martin Mar-prelate himself could desire ; not satisfied with show- 
ing, that the Methodist Episcopacy is a truly powerful organiza- 
tion, in comparison with which the Episcopacy he has embraced 
is a bubble; not satisfied with showing, that one minister will nat- 
urally have more influence than another, and ought to have ; not 
satisfied even with the discovery, that the commonwealth of pas- 
tors ought to have a head; he makes a great display of exposing 
the power which is lodged in various voluntary societies. The 
Home Missionary Society, the Board of Foreign Missions, the 
Education Societies, and other kindred institutions, are represented 
on the canvass with many touches of exaggeration, as invested 
with formidable power ; and it is intimated, that against this grow- 
ing power an Episcopal organization is the only protection. But 
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what is the power of these associations? Take the Home Mission- 
ary Society, which seems to some others as well as to Mr. Colton, 
so eminently formidable, and what is the power of its executive 
committee? Simply that of almoners. ‘They have no hoarded 
capital of money or of authority. They stand between the con- 
tributing public on the one hand and the needy churches on the 
other. They receive what is given, and apply it to the objects for 
which it is given. ‘The relation between them and their mission- 
aries, is merely a temporary civil contract, in which the one party 
engages to do a certain piece of work, and ‘the other party engages 
to pay acertainsum of money. The employers are as much in the 
power of the laborers, as the laborers are in the power of the em- 
ployers. ‘The employers give specifications of the work to be 
done ; and, before paying the laborers their wages, they require 
some evidence that the work has been done. What is there here 
of the nature of Episcopacy ? ‘The executive committee claim no 
divine right to ordain ministers, or to govern the churches. No 
minister of Jesus Christ is responsible to them in respect to his 
orthodoxy, his learning, or his piety, or can be called to account 
by them, for any thing but the matters in his contract with them. 
This is the simple story of the power wielded by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. So of the Foreign Missionary Board, and so of 
the Education Societies. All the power of their executive com- 
mittees, is the power only of trustees; each committee receives 
and appropriates contributions appropriated by the donors to one 
specific object. We can easily conceive, that if this power,—in- 
stead of being distributed among half a dozen different and inde- 
pendent committees, each of which is responsible directly to the 
contributing public,—were in the hands of one body of men, claim- 
ing either singly, or in their associated capacity, a divine right 
of jurisdiction over the churches and the ministry, such a combina- 
tion of this power with the power which is strictly ecclesiastical, 
might be forraidable. We can conceive, that if the members of a 
church are forbidden by ecclesiastical law to apply their charities 
to such objects, and to manage them by such agencies as to them, 
individually, may seem good ; and if they have been preached or 
drilled into submission to such legislation; then in that church 
there may be at least the beginning of spiritual despotism. But 
what danger there is in giving money to aid feeble churches in the 
support of the pastor of their own choice,—what latent depotism 
there is in giving money to aid young men of promise, while study- 
ing for the ministry in schools and colleges entirely independent of 
the givers,—our faculties are unable to discover. 

One more topic is touched upon in this second chapter, as illus- 
trating the merits of the Episcopal church. ‘ She has most scru- 
pulously abstained from meddling with all political questions—she 
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has never approached them.” What does this mean? ‘The au- 
thor makes his meaning plain by adding, that 

‘The most exciting political question, now convulsing the nation, has 
been carried into the Presbyterian connexion to a wide extent, been 
discussed warmly in churches, in Presbyteries, and Synods, and in many 
of them passed into the forms of resolutions, so as to draw down the 
notice of our national legislature, and caused it to be said on the floor 
of the Senate—* that if the Presbyterian church should insist on agita- 
ting this question, it would divide the Union.” ? p- 97. 


And this is among the merits of Episcopacy! If men will but 
frame iniquity by a law, and cry ‘ politics!’ the Episcopal church 
will bear no testimony against that iniquity. If the people of New- 
York should make a law to take the wives and children of Irish- 
men, and to sell them at auction for the benefit of the canal fund, 
the question of the right or wrong of such selling would be a po- 
litical question ; and the Episcopal church would « scrupulously 
abstain from meddling with it,’—would ‘‘never approach it.” 
Nor is this all. Mr. Colton would make that scrupulous absti- 
nence from bearing testimony against legalized iniquity, a topic of 
sectarian glorification. 

The third chapter is entitled, ‘‘ Considerations of objections to 
the liturgy, and to other forms and modes of Episcopal worship.” 
It is a somewhat Jaborious vindication of the entire system of forms 
and ceremonies practised by the Episcopalians. 

We readily admit, what our author employs great pains to prove, 
that the old testament contains many forms of devotion. We 
admit, that the book of psalms, and many devotional compositions 
of the same kind occasionally introduced into the historical books, 
were used, and were designed to be used, as forms in public wor- 
ship. Mr. Colton does not seem to remember, that among Con- 
gregationalists and throughout the Presbyterian church, the same 
forms essentially, and many others, are continually used on all oc- 
casions of worship, public and social. ‘The book of psalms was 
translated into inimitable English poetry by one lsaac Watts; and 
in the psalms of that — together with a great body of 
‘‘hymns and spiritual songs,” by the same sweet singer of Israel, 
and by many others whom God has gifted with the “ faculty di- 
vine,” our churches have forms of « liturgical’ ’ prayer, confession, 
and praise, on which it would be easy to bestow much just eulo- 
gium,—forms, the beauty, simplicity and sublimity of which, we 
would not part with for all the excellences of the book of common 

rayer. 

It would be foolish then for us as Congregationalists or Presbyte- 
rians, to object to all use of pre-composed forms of devotion. 
Therefore, when we find Mr. Colton proving, that our Lord con- 
formed to the ritual which he found in the temple and in the syn- 
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agogues, we have nothing to say in reply. We can smile indeed 
at some of his reasonings; we can be amused with his array of 
learned authorities, ‘“‘ Josephus, Scaliger, Buxtorf, Selden,” with 
‘ Hammond and Lightfoot of later time ;” but we have no dis- 
pute with him either about the fact, that our Savior conformed to 
the usages of the synagogue and temple; or about that other “most 
remarkable fact, that he published and prescribed no forms for 
common use except the Lord’s prayer” which in truth, is not to 
be regarded as an exception till it is proved to be one. 

We agree further with Mr. Colton, that the apostles partici- 
pated ordinarily in the sabbath day worship at the synagogues, and, 
when residing at Jerusalem, in the daily worship at the temple ; 
and that the entire separation of the christian churches from the 
Jewish worshiping assemblies, was only brought about gradually, 
first by the exclusiveness of the Jews, and afterwards by the de- 
struction of the temple and the final overthrow of the Jewish 
State. 

But when he comes to prove from the new testament that the 
apostles ‘set up a christian ritual” in the Episcopal sense, or 
even that any pre-composed forms of devotion other than psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs, were introduced by their direction 
into the primitive christian assemblies, he labors to little purpose. 
Referring to Acts iv; 24—30, he calls the prayer of the apos- 
tles there recorded, ‘‘ a form of prayer,” as doubtless it is, for all 
uttered devotion must have a form; he says it “is partly com- 
posed from the Jewish liturgy,” meaning, that it contains a quota- 
tion from the second Psalm ; and ‘‘ what is more,” he adds, “ they 
lifted up their voice to God with one accord ;” and his inference 
from that language is, that ‘even though it be claimed as an ex- 
temporaneous prayer, it was evidently supported in a proper litur- 
gical manner.” Jt is dangerous making such inferences from the 
phraseology of King James’ translators. ‘The text is (uoSvpadiv 
jpav ouviv. ‘For those not learned, the version is,” With one 
mind they raised a voice; and in these words even our author 
must needs see, that nothing “ liturgical” is implied, but rather 
the contrary. 

His next proof-text in favor of liturgical worship, is Paul’s re- 
buke to the Corinthians. ‘“ Every one of you hath a psalm, hath 
a doctrine,” etc. ‘The “ Amen” of the unlearned, “ proves. the 
custom of responses.” The prophets, too, in the Corinthian 
church were to be subject to some rules of propriety. Further- 
more the christians of Ephesus and Colosse were to admonish 
one another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, ‘“‘ evidently 
implying,” says our author, * some other consequent services not 
indicated clearly and alone by these terms.” And this is the ar- 
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gument from the new testament for reading all public prayer out 
of a book ! 
But the argument does not stop here : 


‘Liturgies have been ascribed to the Apostles, Peter and James, 
and to the Evangelist Mark. St. James’ Liturgy was composed for 
the church at Jerusalem, of which he had the charge ; ; and the exist- 
ence of which, as genuine, seems to be demonstrated by the fact, that 
Cyril, one of his successors over the church of Jerusalem, wrote a com- 
mentary upon it.? p. 111. 


‘¢ My father saw it,” said David Deans, “and if ye winna be- 
lieve his testimony there is the window itself still standing at the 
Luckenbooths.” So argues our author, St. James wrote a liturgy, 
and if ye winna believe him there is Cyril’s commentary. “ For 
those not learned,” it may be well enough to say, that Cyril was pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem about the middle of the fourth century. Inone 
of his catechetical lectures, we have an exposition of the form of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper, as then practiced in the church of 
Jerusalem ; ; but he never alludes to the name of James in connec- 
tion with it What is called St. James’s liturgy, is a traditional 
form of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, which was reduced to wri- 
ting some three or four hundred years after Christ. 

The question between us and the Episcopalians, is not whether 
there shall be pre-composed forms of devotion; it is not even 
whether the forms contained in their book are on the whole 
evangelical and as well suited to their object as can be expected ; 
it is, whether there shall be any other prayer than that which fol- 
lows word for word the form prescribed ; whether prayer offered 
by the officiating minister, according to his ability, (doy divas airs) 
shall be deemed a censurable irregularity ; ; in a word, whether 
any thing at all shall be trusted to the discretion and the abilities 
of the individual who at the time presides over and conducts the 
worship. Our way is, for a part of the worship, to put into the 
hand of the minister a book of forms, from which he may select 
such as seem to him best suited to the particular occasion, and 
most in keeping with the particular subject or object of his preach- 
jng on that occasion ; and for another part, to allow him to lead 
the devotions of the assembly according to the ability which God 
hath given him. ‘The way of Episcopalians is, to tie up the 
minister to forms from beginning to end, and to make him, in the 
function of conducting public worship, a mere automaton. The 
question between us and them, as to liturgy, is simply which of 
these two ways is the best; a question which, so far as we can 
see, the author has not touched. 

He does touch, however, on some such circumstantials as ‘ sa- 
cerdotal vestments,” kneeling in prayer, and the Gothic style of 
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building churches. We may be permitted to say, then, that the 
“gown and bands” were never in dispute between the Puritans 
and the prelatists ; witness all the old portraits of Puritan divines, 
as of Richard Baxter, John Howe, or John Davenport. In some 
places where Mr. Colton has of Jate been edified with the sight of 
gown and bands upon the persons of non-Episcopal ministers, the 
fashion of the fathers still lingers. ‘The question about vestments 
in the nonconformist controversy, related to the surplice and some 
other “ ineptie,” for which some contended as “ telerabiles,” while 
others rejected them as “ intolerabiles.” Nor as to the difference 
between kneeling and standing in prayer did any great stiffness 
characterize the Puritans. That which they would not conform 
to was the Popish kneeling to receive the elements of the Lord’s 
supper. Our New-England fathers indeed, forming their own in- 
stitutions and usages here in the wilderness, and having ascertain- 
ed that in the first three centuries standing was the posture com- 
monly observed in public prayer on the Lord’s day, chose to fol- 
low that primitive usage. As to Gothic churches, it is certainly 
safe to say, that they are not apostolic. At Jerusalem and at 
Corinth, at Antioch and at Rome, all public buildings of that age 
were of the more ancient, the more simple, and (for any edifice 
not larger than is needed for the accommodation of a single audi- 
tory) the far more beautiful style of Classic architecture. But we 
are spending too much time on /ittle matters. 

In the fourth chapter our author takes up “ the claims of Epis- 
copacy,” meaning by that phrase, if indeed we can make out his 
meaning, the divine and exclusive right of prelates to ordain 
ministers and to ‘ supervise’ the churches. 

As this branch of the subject, and particularly the scriptural 
question, has been discussed on our pages of late, and as our 
present author’s exhibition of the claims of Episcopacy is charac- 
terized by originality of manner rather than of matter, we shall 
not attempt to follow him, except with a few notes upon some of 
the more remarkable points in his argument. 

It is an “ axiom” with Mr. Colton,—distinctly laid down as 
such,—that there must be clearly traceable in the history of the 
church, “a perpetual ministry in a definite form.” ‘This axiom 
he deems it necessary to insist upon; and he propounds it again 
and again with considerable diversity of diction and of illus tration. 
Christ must have appointed in his visible kingdom, not only the 
institution of a ministry, that is, the institution of a class of men 
devoted to the work of religious teaching ; but a ministry in some 
“¢ definite form,’ congregational, presbyterian, prelatical, or pa- 
pal,—which ministry in the same definite form must be assumed 
to be extant now, and to have come down to this age in an un- 


. . . . . . © 
broken line of transmission. Without this axiom, the author tells 
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us, he ‘ cannot repose that confidence in the Head of the church 
which he wishes to feel and does feel.’ Nor is this axiom pecu- 
liar to him. We believe, that no man ever became or continued 
an Episcopalian without. resting, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, on this very axiom. This axiom, however, we utterly 
refuse to concede. As Congregationalists, believing that the presi- 
ding elder of a single church, who labors in word and doctrine, is 
an adequately commissioned minister of the gospel, whatever the 
form by which he is inducted into office, and has as many divine 
rights as any other minister not miraculously gifted; we cannot 
concede, that the visibility of Christ’s kingdom so depends upon 
this “ definite form,” that the gates of bell prevail, and the church 
ceases to be visible, whenever one minister begins to usurp lord- 
ship over others, and to enjoy special rights and prerogatives in the 
churches. We cannot so degrade our idea of christianity as to 
concede, that the being of Christ’s visible kingdom is inseparable 
from any one form of church organization. 

In connection with this axiom the author puts forth an assertion, 
namely, ‘that there is one and only one definite form of the 
christian ministry, that can be traced distinctly and satisfactorily 
through all ages back to the ministry of the apostles, —and that 
form is Episcopacy. ” ‘The axiom and the assertion taken to- 
gether, (we marvel that he did not call them both axioms,) make 
out the argument. For if we admit the axiom, that the uninter- 
rupted succession of “a ministry in a definite form” is vital to 
Christ’s visible kingdom 3 and if we admit the assertion, that the 
ministry is distinctly traceable through all ages, in the form of an 
Episcopal hierarchy, and inno other form; then we are shut up to 
the conclusion, that Christ’s visible kingdom i is found in the Epis- 
copal church, and there alone, or nowhere. But as we deny the 
axiom, so we deny the assertion. ‘The ministry in the form of a 
diocesan hierarchy cannot be traced back to the age of the 
apostles. 

‘Throughout this argument we find Mr. Colton continually 
using the terms ‘ Episcopacy,” ‘* Episcopal principle,” etc. ; but 
no where does he clearly define what they are to mean. Literally, 
an Episcopacy is a supervision, and the Episcopal principle is the 
principle of supervision. But whether there ought to be a su- 
pervising ministry in the churches is not the matter in question. 
Nor is it in question, whether in this ministry there ought to be a 
distribution of functions and a division of labor. Nor is it, whether 
the sphere of operation for some ministers shall be specific and 
local, and that of others more extended and general. ‘That there 
are three orders of ecclesiastical functionaries, Presbyterians hold 
as firmly as Episcopalians. ‘That there are two sort of ministers, 
besides deacons, Congregationalists hold as truly as prelatists, 
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We hold the evangelist, the minister at large, whether he be Mr. 
Bingham atthe Sandwich Islands, or Dr. Mc’Ilvaine in Ohio, to be 
the true successor to all that is not extraordinary and temporary, in 
the office sustained by Paul and Peter, or by Barnabas and Timo- 
thy. In like manner we regard the recognized and official teach- 
er and president of a christian congregation,—whether his office 
originate in the xéeipdecia of a prelate or presbytery, or in the 
xeiporovia Of the brotherhood,—whether he prays in a surplice or 
a surtout,—as exercising essentially the same office with the 
bishops at Philippi, and with those whom Timothy was to ordain 
in Asia Minor, and ‘Titus in Crete. Let it be understood, that 
this is the view of the christian ministry entertained by Congrega- 
tionalists, and the arguments commonly urged by prelatists, will 
not seem very conclusive, or very pertinent to the question. 

Why then do we object to the constitution and organization of 
the American Episcopal Church? We have already intimated, 
that we do not object to it because the church of Rome has 
bishops; nor because the church of England is united to the 
state ; nor because any dangerous amount of power is lodged in 
its prelates and conventions. Our objections are entirely of 
another sort. Some two or three of the gravest may suffice for 
the present, to show, that in refusing to go with the mighty crowd 
which Mr. Colton expects to find rushing upon his heels into the 
communion and ministry of the Episcopal church, we are not ac- 
tuated by a mere spirit of obstinacy. 

Our first great objection, then, to Episcopalianism, is, that 
Episcopalians generally, and naturally, regard christianity too much 
as a matter of organization and outward order. A sufficient illus- 
tration of what we mean is found in the book which we have been 
examining. ‘The author was educated, and has always been ac- 
custoined, to regard christianity as consisting in certain great 
truths revealed from God for the regeneration and salvation of 
sinners; to regard the saving power of the gospel as nothing 
else than the power of truth brought into the mind by the living 
Spirit of God’s grace ; and to regard it as of no consequence what- 
ever, by what ministration or outward teaching, the sinner is 
brought to the foot of the cross, and to receive the truth in the 
love of it. But no sooner does he become an Episcopalian, than, 
behold, christianity has become to him a system of forms, of out- 
ward institutions, of dignities, and authorities, and functions ; and 
its grace and salvation are no longer all in the living word,—all in 
the preaching of the gospel of peace,—but all in the hands of a di- 
vinely constituted hierarchy, which hierarchy must be “ distinctly 
traceable” from age to age in an unbroken line of transmitted sa- 
credness, or the kingdom of God on earth has ceased to be. This 
is not at all peculiar to this author. It is common to all the de- 
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fenders of Episcopalianism with whose writings we are conversant. 
Indeed, we doubt whether it is possible to construct an argument 
for the peculiarities of the Episcopal church as of divine appoint- 
ment, which shall not assume as an “axiom,” this unworthy 
view of the christian religion. 

Hence itis, that Episcopalians generally are far more ready to 
recognize a popish priest as a minister of Jesus Christ, than to re- 
cognize in the same relation a Congregational or Presbyterian 
pastor. Hence it is, that the idolatry and the stupendous des- 
potism of the church of Rome, and the barbarous ignorance and 
superstition of the Oriental churches, are held to be less effectual 
to vitiate the credentials of the priesthood of those churches as 
ministers of Jesus Christ and successors of the apostles, than the 
want of “endless genealogy” on the part of the reformed churches 
of Europe and America, to vitiate the credentials of their pastors 
as “ faithful stewards of the mysteries of Christ.” 

We cannot go over to Episcopacy till we see some hope of 
this ‘old leaven” being purged out. If there are ministers and 
candidates for the ministry, with whom Mr. Colton’s suggestion, 
that it is easier to read prayers than to make them, and the hope 
of escaping from the troublesome “supervision”? of laymen and 
praying mothers in Israel, will prevail against their preferences for 
the simplest and most spiritual form of christianity ; let them go 
out from us, for surely they are not of us. 

Another grave objection to the system of the Episcopal church 
is, that it makes no provision for the exercise of a proper discipline 
in the church, or for a visible distinction between those who profess 
to be converted and renewed disciples of Christ, and those who 
are confessedly unconverted. We know indeed, that the profes- 
sions, solemnly and publicly made at confirmation, involve, ac- 
cording to the legitimate meaning of language, the profession of a 
spiritual conversion to God; but we know also, that it is not gen- 
erally regarded in practice. Baxter tells us how it was in Eng- 
land when he was confirmed, being a school boy about fifteen years 
of age. ‘ We that were boys ran out to see the bishop among the 
rest, not knowing any thing of the meaning of the business. When 
we came thither we met about thirty or forty in all, of our own 
stature and temper, that had come to be bishopped, as then it was 
called. The bishop examined us, not at all in one article of faith ; 
but in a church yard, in haste we were set in a rank, and he 
passed hastily over us, laying his hands on our heads, which 
neither I, nor any that I spoke with, understood ; so hastily were 
they uttered, and a very short prayer recited, and there was an 
end. But whether we were christians or infidels, or knew so 
much as that there was a God, the bishop little knew nor inquired. 
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And yet he was esteemed one of the best bishops in England.”* 
In this country at the present day, there is undoubtedly more de- 
cency. And, what is much to be rejoiced in, there seems to be a 
distinct effort on the part of a certain class of Episcopal ministers 
to make confirmation mean, at least in their congregations, a pro- 
fession of having experienced the renewing grace of God.t Yet, 
that the minister is authorized by the rubrics to insist on evidence 
of a new heart in the candidate for confirmation, is a point not 
made out without something like special pleading. Suppose, 
however, that this point is carried in the church ; ; and that con- 
firmation is henceforward generally understood to mean just what 
a profession of religion is understood to mean in orthodox Congre- 
gational churches. What then? Is not every person born within 
the church a member of the church? Must not the minister bap- 
tize the children of all sorts of parents, asking no questions for 
conscience sake? Are the “confirmed” members of a particular 
congregation understood to sustain any special relation of mutual 
brotherhood ? Is there : any arrangement enabling these persons to 
fulfil the mutual duties of church membership, as those duties are 
continually urged in the new testament? If a duly confirmed 
communicant absents himself from the Lord’s supper, and even 
from public worship, if he breaks the sabbath, and xeglects all 
forms of family religion, is there any discipline which seeks to re- 
claim him, or which bears public testimony against him? The en- 
tire government of the church is, theoretically, in the hands of the 
minister; but what can he do, unaided, in a congregation of a 
thousand souls? It is our serious belief, that any form of church 
discipline which leaves it with the minister alone to say, who shall 
be church members in good standing, dispenses with all the benefits 
of church discipline. 

A third objection to the system of the Episcopal church, may 
be stated in words not unlike those used by our author in refer- 
ence to another subject, ‘It robs the pastoral office of its primi- 
tive, legitimate, essential, reasonable influence.’ What are the 
functions of a pastor in the Episcopal church? Is he to conduct 
public worship t Nothing is committed to his discretion or his 
ability. Every thing is prescribed to him by a higher authority. 
He may not utter a word which is not in the printed book. ‘The 
sword of the angel of pestilence may hang over the affrighted land, 
but he may not call the congregation to unite in prayer, that the 
destruction may be averted, till the bishop shall issue the order 


* Baxter’s Works, Vol. xiv. p. 481. 

t ‘The Pastor's Testimony, by the Rev. John A. Clark, Rector of St. An- 
pu w’s Church, Philadelphia,—is the title of a little book on confirmation, writ- 
ten, as we judge from a partial examination, in the very best spirit, for the pur- 
pose of inculcating the strictly evangelical theory of that ordinance. 
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and the form. Is he to go before, when the dead are borne to the 
grave? Is he to officiate, when the vows of matrimony are assumed? 
At the funeral there is one unbending form of words and cer- 
emonies. And so it is at the bridal. No peculiarity in the cir- 
cumstances, will authorize the least deviation from the prescrip- 
tion. Is he to preach? The congregation, after going through 
with all the forms of the liturgy, will endure only a short sermon. 
My. Colton indeed suggests, that the minister, whose ‘intellect is 
not tasked for the prayers,” may ‘reserve his whole strength for 
the sermon ;’ but he has probably found by this time, that a little 
strength is enough for such sermons as are convenient to be preach- 
ed in connection with the liturgy. What then is the officiating 
minister inan Episcopal parish? Instead of being fully the xgozordis, 

r president of a church, the pastor who is to feed the flock 
nF knowledge, the teacher to whom they look for rich, and 
thorough, and extended expositions of the word of God, he is a 
‘ priest,” reading a certain series of prescribed prayers, and per- 
forming certain religious ceremonies, the “ validity” of which de- 
pends not at all on his intellectual and moral endowments, but on 
that something, neither intellectual nor mofal, which passed into 
his head from the hands of the ordaining bishop. We thank God, 
that there are ministers in the Episcopal connection who, richly 
endowed with the gifts of nature and of grace, make themselves 
felt, and honored, and loved, not as priests but as preachers and 
pastors. We honor that energy in them which overcomes the 
difficulties of their position ; and we cannot doubt, that if all were 
like them, the system which involves these difficulties would, ere 
long, be safely and effectually reformed. 

The actual progress of piety and of the true spirit of christian 
enterprise in the Episcopal church is eminently cheering. For, 
though that sect is comparatively small as respects the number of 
its ministers aud churches, many circumstances seem to indicate, 
that it may be destined in the providence of God, to sustain an 
important part in the work of saving our land and of saving the 
world. All who, with enlarged minds and liberal hearts, pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem, must pray for the prosperity of that 
church, and for the effusion upon it of the reviving influences of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘To the prayer of their liturgy, “ Send down 
upon our bishops and other clergy, and upon the congregations 
committed to their charge, the healthful spirit of thy grace,” what 


heart that loves the Lord Jesus Christ will not respond, Amen. 
Vor. VIL. 78 
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The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : Published in 1526 
Being the first translation from the Greck into English, by that eminent: 
scholar and martyr, William Tyndale. Reprinted verbatim : with a memoir of 
his Life and Writings, by George Offor. Together with the proceedings and 
correspondence of Henry VIL, * Sir “T. More, ‘and Lord Cromwell. Loxpon : 
1836. 













“I defy the pope and all his laws; and if God give me life ere 
many years the ploughboys shall know more of the scriptures than 
you do.” So exclaimed Witi1am Tynpate, translator of the 
first published version of the new testament in English, in reply to 
the popish divine, who, when unable to meet Tyndale’s argument 
in favor of a vernacular translation,—impudently declared, “* We 
had better be without God’s laws than the pope’s.” In the vol- 
ume before us, we have a decisive proof how amply he redeemed 
this pledge ; and it is with no small pleasure, that we hail the re- 
publication, after more than three hundred years, of the first printed 
English translation of the new testament. ‘This volume is a re- 
print of an unique copy, now in possession of the Baptist College, 
Bristol, in England, by whom it was lent for this purpose. The 
antique orthography is retained ; though the old black letter as 
less easy to be copied, has been replaced by the Roman. With 
this exception, it is said to be a true transcript. ‘The frontispiece : 
contains several figures—in different compartments. ‘The upper 
central one, is no doubt meant to represent Christ disputing with 
the doctors, while ranged around on each side in separate com- 
partments, are Matthew, Mark, Luke, John the Apocalypst, Jude, 
Paul, Peter, John the evangelist and James. Besides this, the 
volume contains two rude pictures representing the burning of the 
scriptures, at Paul’s Cross, London, and Tyndale’s martyrdom. 
The accuracy of this version of a part of the bible is indeed won- 
derful. In some instances we prefer it as the more simple and 
condensed to the one in common use. We intend to recur to it 
again before we close the article, and shall furnish our readers 
with some specimens by which they may compare it with others. 
It is divided into chapters, but has no verses, such as we now find 
in our bibles and testaments. Our principal object in placing 
the volume at the head of this article is, to make a few remarks 
on the sketch of ‘Tyndale’s life, prefixed to the testament. It is 
from the pen of George Offor—who in the preface says, “ The 
present sketch of the life of this great man is chiefly compiled 
from materials in the writer’s possession, which he has been grad- 
ually accumulating for many years, with a view to a bibliographical 
history of our religious literature, previous to the introduction and 
general circulation of the English scriptures, including an account 
of the first printed versions in their successive editions. Should 
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this essay be favorably received, it will afford encouragement to 
the writer to prosecute his researches, and to collect such further 
materials asmay be extantin Flanders and Germany, fora complete 
memoir of Tynpate, and his illustrious colleagues.” Sincerely 
do we hope, that Mr. Offor may carry his design into execution. 
In these days when papacy is rearing her unabashed front among 
us, and seeking if it were possible, to subjugate the land and de- 
scendants of the pilgrims to her iron sway, it is well for us to look 
back and see, at how dear a rate the privilege of a universal cir- 
culation of God’s word was purchased, and through what vicissi- 
tudes it has come down to us. In the lives of the early reformers, 
in those memorials which pious affection has garnered up of their 
toils, their perils, their sufferings and martyrdoms, there is much 
to teach us, much to warn us to beware how we surrender the 
birthright of American christians,—much to make us gratefully 
admire the preserving goodness and strengthening grace cf Him 
whose word was so dear to their hearts, and the success of which 
was sealed by their blood. “ ‘The memory of the just is blessed.” 
It is no slight debt of remembrance and gratitude, which we owe 
to those who so endured dangers and reproach, and who so cheer- 
fully toiled, bled and gave their lives to bring us acquainted with 
the truth in its own purity and plainness. At this period of the 
world’s advancement, when copies of this sacred volume are mul- 
tiplied by thousands and hundreds of thousands, we can scarcely 
imagine the condition of these devoted men, the early reformers, 
who at the hazard of the loss of all things obtained the privilege 
of possessing and reading the scriptures of divine truth, and who 
so prized the treasure, that they could neither be deterred by the 
threats of power, or won by the promises of favor, from the stead- 
fast pursuit of heavenly wisdom. Inquisitions, racks, faggots and 
the flame were in full view ; but, like the apostles before them, 
they ‘ counted all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of their Lord,” that they “ might win Christ.” Never, we 
would humbly hope, may the rights of conscience be again so 
trampled upon, and the very heart’s blood of spiritual freedom, as - 
it were, be wrung out by the iron hand of such a despotism, over 
the mind and soul,—never may the pages of man’s history be so 
darkened by the melancholy record ofa cruelty, that, not contented 
with the writhing tortures of the body, sought, if it were possible, 
to plunge the deathless spirit into irredeemable perdition. But 
should it be so, in the unfathomable counsels of infinite wisdom 
to permit gross darkness ever again thus to darken and chain the 
soul, may other Wiclifs, Luthers and Tyndales arise to give 
the word of life to a perishing people. 

We shall follow Mr. Offor’s interesting sketch, extracting or 
incorporating, as we may see fit, the substance of his pages, that 
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we may furnish our readers with a fair outline of Tyndale’s event- 
ful history. 

William Tyndale was born of honorable parentage, about the 
year 1477. ‘The period in which he first entered on the stave of 
life, was one already travailing with mighty revolutions. Wic- 
lif, Huss and Jerome of Prague, had already paid with their 
lives the forfeit of their boldness, in daring to oppose the Hie- 
rarchy of Rome. Luther and Calvin too, with their sacred 
band, had forsworn allegiance to the pope, ‘and casting off the 
shackles of so unholy a bondage, had proclaimed defiance to this 
man of sin. The corruptions of the priesthood, the sliameless 
sale of indulgences and kindred abominations, had aroused inquiry, 
and a longing for the bread of life was felt, which nothing but this 
blessing could satisfy. Men who are to act in such emergencies, 
must be men well trained by discipline to meet the encounter of 
minds. Such seems to have been the case with Tyndale. His 
childhood was devoted to the study of grammar, logic and philos- 
ophy, and at a very early age he became a student at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. There be continued diligently acquiring the 
Greek and Latin languages, and his proficienc y Was so great, that 
he was enabled to read the new testament to his fellow students, 
The fame of Oxford, at this time the most celebrated seat of learn- 
ing in the world, may be seen from the commendations of Evas- 
mus. He writes to a friend in Italy, ‘* Here I have met with hu- 
manity, politeness, learning not trite and superficial, but deep, 
accurate, true old Greek and Latin learning, and withal so much 
of it, that but for mere curiosity, ] have no occasion to visit Italy ; 
in Grocyn I admire an universal compass of learning ; Linacre’s 
acuteness, depth and accuracy are not to be exceeded,” It was in 
so favorable a situation, that Tyndale devoted himself to indefat- 
igable study, and gained the knowledge which so eminently fitted 
him to be a successful translator of the scriptures. Unsatisfied, 
however, with hisown attainments, he also entered himsell a student 
at the University of Cambridge, where he formed an acquaintance with 
John Frith, one of the early British reformers. We cannot but 
here dwell for a moment on this preparing season of ‘T'yndale’s 
life, bis modest self-distrust, and his determination to avail himself 
of all the means in his power, to acquire a thorough discipline of 
mind, as an important qualification for his work. ‘The men of 
that day were not pigmies in intellectual powers. No one can take 
up their works without feeling the conviction, that amid much 
which is quaint and rough, there is the evidence of patient toil and 
unwonted vigor of mind. It is true, that many of them seem un- 
able to throw off at ouce the trammels of false systems, but they 
were men of hard study and great learning. Hour after hour found 
them sitting over their books, and gathering from the treasury of 
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With all the advantages of the present 
day through means of the press, and subsidiary improvements, 
still, we believe there is less devoted application to learning now 


ancient and modern lore. 


than there was then. Severer study is comparatively scarcely 
known in any of the professions. Tyndale was ordained in 
Smithfield, March 11, 1502: Six years after he took vows and 
became a friar in the monastery at ‘Greenwich. Previous to this 
latter event, ‘Tyndale had for some years been oecupied not merely 
with reading the sacred word to his fellow students, but was also 
directing bis thoughts to the translation of portions of the new 
testament into English. Mr. Offor has availed himself of the 
original autograph in his possession to furnish us with a specimen 
of the same. The date is 1502, and the inscription “ Time 
TRIETH” is found on one of the pictorial columns with which it is 
adorned. ‘The early proficiency which ‘Tyndale had attained is 
strikingly manifest, by comparing these extracts with the same par- 
agraph in bis version as itis now reprinted. “ Notwithstanding 
his amiable temper,” remarks Mr. Offor, ‘‘ he had become even 
there, an object of persecution. He has interwoven this prayer 
in one of his drawings, cherubs holding the scroll on which it 
is written: “prerenp Me O Lorpb, FROM ALL THEM THAT HAIT 
mE, W.'T.” We subjoin from Mr. Offor the specimen referred to, 
that our readers may compare it with the one from the version 
which he ventured to publish twenty-three years afterwards. It 
is the latter part of the 7th of Luke. 


1526 
« And one off the pharyses de- 
1502 sired hym that he wolde eate 
« And one of the Pharises de- with bym. And he cam in to 


the pharises house, and sate doune 
to meate. And beholde a wo- 
man in that cite, which was a 
svnner, as sone as she knewe that 
Jesus sate at meate in the phari- 
ses housse, she brought an ala- 
blaster boxe of oyntment, and 
she stode at his fete behynde hym 
wepynge, and began to wesshe 


sired him that he wolde eate withe 
him. And he wente into the 
Pharises house; and sat downe 
to meate. And beholde a wo 
man in that cytie (whiche was a 
sinner) as sone as she knewe that 
Jesus sat at meate in the Phara- 
ses house, she brought an alblas- 
ter boxe at oyntment, and stoode 








at his fete behy nde hym wepynge: 
and began to wasshe his fete withe 
teares, and dyd wype them withe 
the heeres of her heade: ankiss- 
ed his fete, and anoynted them 
withe the oyntment. When the 
Pharise whiche had bydden him, 


sawe, he spake within himselfe,| 


his fete, with teares, and did wipe 
them with the heares off her heed, 
and kyssed his fete, and anoynted 
them with oyntment. 

When the pharise which bade 
hym to his housse, sawe that, he 
spake with in him sylfe : sayinge : 
Yf this man wer a prophet, he 
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sayinge, yf this man were a 
prophet, he wolde surely knowe 
who, and what maner of woman 
this is that touched him ; for she 
isa sinner. And Jesus answer- 
ed, an saide vnto him: Simon, I 
haue somwhat to saye vnto the. 
And he saide. Master, say on. 
There was a certene lender, 
whiche had two debters, the one 
oughte fyue hundreth pence, and 
the other fiftye. When they had 
nothynge to pay, he forgaue them 
bothe. Tell me therfore ; whiche 
of them will loue him moste : 
Simon answered and sayde, | 
suppose that he to whom he for- 
gaue moste: And he saide vnto 
him: ‘Thou haiste truly iudged. 
And he turned to the woman, and 
sayde vnto Symon. Seest thou 
this woman : | entred in to thyne 
house, thou gauest me no water 
for my fete, but she has wasshed 
my fete withe teares, and wyped 
them with the heares of her 
heade. Thou gauiste meno kysse: 
but she sence y’ tyme I cam in, 
haith not ceaced to kysse my fete. 
Myne heade with oyle, thou did- 
dest not anoynte : but she hathe 
anoynted my fete with oyntment : 
Wherfore I say vnto the: many 
sinnes ar forgyuen her, for she 
loued much. ‘To whom lesse is 
forgiuen, the same dothe less loue. 
And he said vato her, thy synnes 
ar forgyuen the: And they that 
sat at meate with hym be gan to 
say with in them selues, who ys 
this whiche forgeueth synnes : 
and he said vnto the woman: 
thy faithe haith saued the: Go 


in peace.” 














and what maner woman this is 


synner. 
and sayde vnto hym: Simon | 
have somwhat to say vnto the. 
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wolde surely have knowen who 


which toucheth him, for she is a 
And Jesus answered, 


And he sayde: Master saye on. 


There was a certayne lender, 


which had two detters, the one 


ought five hondred pence, and 


the other fifty. When they had 
nothinge to paye, he forgave them 
boothe. Which of them tell me, 
will love hym moost ? Simon an- 


swered, and sayde: J] suppose 


that he to whom he forgave 
moost. And he sayde vnto him: 
Thou hast truely iudged. 

And he turned to the woman, 
and sayde vnto Simon: Seist 
thou thys woman? I entred into 
thy housse, and thou gavest me 
noo water to my fete: butt she 
hath wesshte my fete with teares, 
and wiped them with the heeres 
of her heed. ‘Thou gavest me 
no kysse: but she, sence the 
tyme I cam in, hath not ceased 
to kisse my fete. Myne heed 
with oyle thou didest nott anoynte: 
and she hath annoynted my fete 
with oyntment. Wherfore I saye 
vnto the: many synnes are for- 
geven her, because she loved 
moche. ‘To whom lesse is for- 
geven, the same doeth lesse love. 

And he sayde vnto her thy 
synnes are forgeven the. And 
they that sate at meate wyth hym, 
began to saye with in them selves : 
Who is this whych forgeveth 
synnes also. And he sayde to 
the woman: Thy fayth hath sa- 
ved the, Goo in peace.”* 


*From a want of type for the peculiar mark in the original, we are obliged to 
use commas. 


Ed. Chris. Spec. 
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Pursuing Mr. Offor’s sketch, we next find Tyndale as tutor and 
chaplain to the family of Sir John Welch, a knight of Gloucester- 
shire, “a hospitable gentleman who keeping a good table, fre- 
quently enjoyed the company of the neighboring prelates and 
clergy.”” The Lutheran controversy had now become a topic of 
discussion, and ‘Tyndale, grieved at the ignorance of the Roman 
Catholic teachers, warmly advocated the reading of the new tes- 
tament. He had himself drank at this fountain of spiritual life, 
and he longed, that all should become acquainted with it. So 
however, did not his patron’s visitors; and yet the pungency of 
his arguments must have been felt, “ for,” as Fuller wittily remarks— 
“ this led them to prefer giving up Squire Welch’s good cheer rath- 
er than to have the sour sauce of Master ‘Tyndale’s company.” 
Madam Welch, hurt at perceiving the great ones overcome by 
Tyndale in religious disputation, asked ‘‘ Sir William ‘T'yndale,* 
whether it was likely that she could prefer his judgment to that of 
such wealthy prelates.” We fear that a similar deference to wealth, 
or power, or pomp is not altogether rare at the present day,—but 
Tyndale evinced in the best manner, that his judgment was one 
worth heeding. Not willing to excite her already ruffled temper, 
he made no present reply. Translating Erasmus Enchiridion, “ he 
gave it to Sir John and his lady, to whom he dedicated it. ‘ They 
read it attentively, and became convinced of the spirituality of a 
christian profession, and thus ‘Tyndale secured their esteem and 
friendship.” He was not, however, allowed to proceed unmolest- 
ed. A bitter hostility broke out against him, and through the 
machinations of the beneficed clergy,—who trembled no doubt for 
their sinecures, if light should be poured in upon their pride and 
selfishness,—he was cited to appear before the ordinary. He went, 
but not in his own strength. ‘On his way, he spent much 
time in fervent prayer; the great object of his supplication was, 
that his heavenly Father would strengthen him at all hazards, to 
stand firmly for the truth of his word.” ‘“ A numerous assem- 
blage of persecutors” were ready to greet him, but overawed by 
the fear of Sir John, his patron, or constrained by a higher power, 
they dared not accuse the object of their hatred. Nothing was 
laid to his charge. ‘The ordinary, however, ‘ rated him like a 
dog.’”’ Soon after this, ‘Tyndale consulted an old doctor who had 
been chancellor to a bishop ; ‘ he privately told him that in his 
opinion, the pope was antichrist, but advised him by no means to 
avow any sentiment of the kind, as it would be at the price of his 
life,’ Such advice might answer for a politic and temporizing 
lover of a good place,—but it was ill-adapted to influence the 


*“ The title given at that time to all priests ; after the Reformation, it gradually 
gave place to the title of Reverend.” 
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whole-souled christian, whose heart was so bent on giving to his 
countrymen the sacred word of heaven. Tyndale “accordingly 
could not, and would not conceal his sentiments, and soon after 
uttered the memorable declaration respecting the pope, and lis 
laws, which we have already quoted in commencing the present 
article. He was however obliged to leave the country, and he 
went forth preaching to crow ded congregations in Bristol, London 
and other places. He did not at once break off his connection 
with the Romish church. Nor do we wonder at this. Brought 
up in its bosom,—invited by no other organization, although it was 
a corrupt church, yet it was only while acting under its sanction, 

that he could then hope to bring others acquainted with the trath, 
There was no hypocrisy however in this conduct, for although he 
refrained from hard names, and the pointed introduction of con- 
troversial topics, he labored to win souls to Christ, and faithfully 
declared the counsel of God. His natural amiableness enabled 
him to pursue his difficult path, and while he was true to his Mas- 
ter, yet to gain friends. An example of this occurs in the case 
of a worthy citizen of London, who some years afterwards, was 
sent to the tower on the accusation of having aided ‘Tyndale. 
The account is interesting,—and the development of Tyndale’s 

character is so simply given in the memorial of Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, (for that was the name of the good alderman) that we 
shall here quote a portion of Mr. Offor’s sketch at length ;— 


‘It was with some painful apprehension that I read these documents. 
A wealthy merchant of the city of London committed to such a prison, 
on so dangerous a charge, with all the terrors of confiscation, torture, 
and death before him, unless he pleased the enemies of Tyndale! How 
great a temptation to publish any slander or calumny, however unfounded, 
against a poor friar at that time in exile! But his character was with- 
out a blemish, and Monmouth, imbued with honourable principles, at 
every risk testified the truth. He thus narrates with candour all his 
knowledge of the character and conduct of his guest +— Upon ij 
yeres and a half past, and more, I herde the forsaid Sir William preache 
ij or iij sermondes, at St. Dunstones in the weste, in London, and af- 
ter that I chaunced to meet with him, and with communycation I ex- 
ainyned him what lyvinge he had, he said, none at all, but he trusted 
to be with my lord of London in his service, and therfore I had the bet- 
ter fantasye to him. And afterwarde he wente to my lorde and spake 
to him, as he tolde me, and my lorde of London answered him that he 
had chaplaines inoughe, and he ‘said to him that he would have no more 
at that time, and so the priest came to me againe, and besoughte me 
to helpe hith, and so [ toke him in my house half a year, aa there 
he lived like a good priest as me thought, he studyed moste parte of the 
daie and of the nyght at his booke, and he would eat but sodden meate by 
his good wil, nor “drinke but small single beer ; I never saw him were 
lynen about him in the space he was with me; I did promys him ten 
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pounds sterling to praie for my father, mother, there sowles,* and all 
christen sowles. I did paie yt him when he made his exchang to Ham- 
boro’. When I hard my lord of London preache at Powles Crosse 
that Sir William Tyndall had translated the New Testament in En- 
glishe, and was noughtely translated, that was the first tyme that ever 
I suspected or knewe any evill by him, and shortly all the letters and 
treatyes that he sent me with dyuers copies of bookes that my servant 
did write, and the sermondes that the priest did make at St. Dunstanes, 
I did turns them in my howse, he that did write them did see it. I 
did borne them for feare of the translator more than for any yll that I 
knewe by them.” pp. 12, 13. 


Like the dove from Noah’s ark, William Tyndale, while en- 
gaged in his great work, could find no rest for the sole of his foot. 
He therefore left his ungrateful country, to labor and suffer to bene- 
fit her people, but never again to bless them with bis own presence. 

All Germany was now ‘heavi ing and struggling to throw off the 
heavy yoke of spiritual despotism which crushed her energies, and 
her princes, sensible that they had long enough bowed down in 
subservience to the pope, were laboring to assert their own inde- 
pendence. Luther, in himself a host, had dared to bid defiance 
to anti-christ, by burning the pope’s bull in the great square of Wit- 
temberg. ‘Truth had lifted up her head, and the whole continent 
felt the throes of a mighty reformation. It was natural, that 
Tyndale should direct his exile steps to Saxony as the land of 
promise. Luther had just finished his German version of the 
new testament, and was prepared to welcome the pious man ; 
and it was accordingly at Wittemberg, that ** with intense applica- 
tion and labor,” the projected translation of the new testament 
into English was completed. In this work Tyndale was assisted 
by the pious and learned Jobn Frith. ‘Their first edition was of 
3000 copies for general circulation,—a more elegant one in quarto, 
with glosses, followed, commenced at Cologne in 1526, but finished 
at Worms or W ittemberg. Cochlaeus, a ‘bitter enemy of the re- 
formers, interrupted the. printing of this last edition at Cologne. 
He happened to employ the same printers, and discovered the se- 
crei after he was led to suspect it, by intoxicating the men. No- 
tice was immediately sent to England, and injunction obtained to 
prohibit the publication. Taking the printed sheets, therefore, 
Tyndale and Frith sailed up the Rhine to Worms, and there, where 
Luther's ¥ pages sustained them, completed it. ‘The authenti- 








* Light broke in diate illy upon hie mind, like the man who, having been born 
blind, sudde nly received his sight, and said, ‘ I see men as trees, walking.” After 
he left England, he defended ‘the real presence against Barnes, but very soon 
gave up that extraordinary delusion, Ip reply to More, he professes an historic 
faith in the perpetual virginity of our Lord's mother. It is interesting to trace 
the progress of his powe ‘ful mind in throwing off the errors which he had im- 
bibed in his education.—See Confutation of Tyndale, fol. 249 and 260. 
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city of the account of Cochlaeus, from which we have taken these 
facts, is questioned by Mr. Lewis, the bibliographer ; but Mr. 
Offor says, that he hinself visited Cologne to ascertain the truth, 
and was fully convinced of its correctness. A curious fact is here 
mentioned, showing the ignorance of the enemies of the bible. 


‘It is worthy of remark, that the printers supposed that this English 
New Testament was translated from Luther, which has probably given 
rise to the supposition that Tyndale’s version was not made fiom the 
Greek. Lutheran was then a general term of reproach. The zeal of 
the monks to keep the people in ignorance, led them to assert, that 
these heretical Lutherans had jovented two new languages, which they 
called Hebrew and Greek*—that all who studied Hebrew me ame Jews 
—that the New Testament was a modern invention by Luther; so 
that every translation, however faithfully rendered from the Greek, was 
called Luther’s New Testament.’ p. 20. 


The desire of the people for the scriptures being thus excited, 
the cupidity of the Dutch led them to pirate Tyndale’ s work; 
and many such editions, ‘ negligently printed and exceedingly in- 
correct,” were circulated to the injury of Tyndale, as they ‘bore 
hisname. ‘The price of the small edition was thirteen pence, and 
half a crown for the larger, with glosses. The following is the 
description of the copy from which the volume before us is printed. 


‘ The first of Tyndale’s editions is a small Svo. handsomely printed : 
it consists of 336 leaves, of which 333 contain the text, the remaining 
three being occupied by the epistle to the reader and the errata. Of 
this book only two copies have been discovered ; one, wanting forty- 
eight leaves, is in the Cathedral Library of St. Paul’s ; the other, from 
which the present edition is printed, adorns the Baptist Library at Bris- 
tol. This rare and precious volume is in the most beautiful preserva- 
tion, the cuts emblazoned, and every leaf ornamented, as if intended for 
presentation to some royal or noble personage: the title, if it ever had 

ong, is lost. The type is a neat German character, similar to that of 
Hans Luft, who, at Wyttenburg, and at Marpurg, printed nearly all 
Tyndale’s ‘works. This lite rary gem was first discovered by John Mur- 
ray, one of Lord Oxford’s collectors. His Lordship generously reward- 
ed him with an annuity of twenty pounds for his life, and gave him one 
year’s money in advance. On the decease of Lord Oxford in 1741, 
while the annuity was still paying, the library was bought by Mr. Os- 
borne, who, not knowing the rarity and value of so precious a volume, 
sold the treasure for fifteen shillings to the celebrated collector, Mr. 
Ames. On his death in 1760, it was bought by John Whyte for four- 
teen guineas and a half: he, after keeping it exactly sixteen years, sold 





* Sir Thos. More relates a curious instance of the ignorance of a learned 





monk: —‘* A Jerned prieste thorow out all y° gospels se raped out diabolus and 
wrote Jesus C ristus , bycause he thought the deuyls name was not mete to stande 
in so good a place.”’ If this learned “monk understood L atin, how would he, 


after such an alteration, read Matt. xiii. 39, or 1 John iii. 3 ?—Confutation, p. 126, 
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it to Dr. Gifford for twenty guineas. In 1784, this volume, together 
with the finest collection of early English bibles in the kingdom, was 
left by Dr. Gifford, then one of the librarians at the British Museum, to 
the Baptist College at Bristol, where it has been most carefully pre- 
served. Through the public feeling and liberality of the principal of the 
college, permission was cheerfully given to print from it the present edi- 
tion, which i is a literal copy of the original, with fac-similes of the wood- 
cuts and ornaments.’ pp. 21, 22. 


The glosses were short notes, placed in the margin of the edi- 
tion, which was in a smal] quarto volume. We subjoin from Mr. 
Offor a specimen : 


fice ‘Salt. Matt. 5. When the preachers ceaste to preache goddes 
worde, then muste they ey be oppressed and trod vnder fote with 
mannes tradicions. Matt. 6. Rewarde them openly. ye shall not 
thynke, that oure dedes Bice ani thyng of god asa labourar deser- 
ueth hys hyre. For all good thynges come of the hbounteousnes, lib- 
eralite, mercy, promy Ses and trewth of god bi the deseruinge of Chitstes 
blood only, Ke. *Syngle. The eye is single when a man in all his 
dedes loketh butt on the wil of god, and loketh nott for laude, honour 
or eni other rewarde in this worlde. Nother ascrybeth heven or a hyer 
roume in heven vuto his dedes: but accepteth heven asa thing purcha- 
sed bi the bloud of Christe, and worketh frely for loves sake only.’ 
p. 23. 

No sooner had Tyndale’s testament appeared than all the 
means which cunning and power could employ were brought into 
requisition to suppress its circulation and perusal, ‘Tonstall, bishop 
of London, issued an injunction against it, in which he says, speak- 
ing of it, * that pe astiferous and most pernicious poison wiliaek 
doubt will contaminate and infect the flock committed unto us, 
with the most deadly poison and heresie. to the grievous perill and 
danger of the souls committed to our charge, and the offence of 
God’s divine majestie.” The book was burnt by command at 
St. Paul’s C Oss, in London, and persons in whose possession it 
was found, or who were instrumental in aiding its dispersion, were 
proceeded against for heresy. An amusing anecdote occurs in 
this connection, which shows how the wiles. “of the adversary are 
sometimes disappointed, and he is made to furnish weapons against 
himself. 

‘ Not contented with calling in these dreaded volumes, the bishop 
attempted a wholesale destruction of them by a stratagem in which he 
singularly outwitted himself. Being acquainted witha “merchant named 
Packington, who was on friendly terms with Tyndale, he employed him 
to buy all the copies of the English Testament. ‘ The bishop think- 
ing that he had God by the too, when in dede he had (as after he thought) 
the devil by the fiste, said, ge ntle maister Packington, do your diligence 
and get them, and with al my hart I will paye for them, whatsoever 
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thei cost you, for the bokes are erronious and naughte, and I entend 
surely to destroy them all, and to burne them at Paules Crosse. Tyn- 
dale sold him the books, saying, I shal gett moneye of hym for eee 
bokes, to bryng myself out of "debt, and the whole world shall cry out 
upon the burning of Goddes worde. And the overplus of the money 
that shal remain to me, shal make me more studious to correct the sayd 
New Testament, and so newly to imprint the same. And so forwarde 
went the bargain, the byshop had the bokes, Packyngton the thankes, 
and Tyndale had the money.”? Afterwards, more New Testaments 
came thick and threefold into England. Sir Thomas More questioned 
George Constantine, a prisoner for heresy, how Tyndale and his friends 
were supported ; and he frankly told the lord chancellor, ‘ It is the 
bishop of London that hath holpen vs, for he bath bestowed amonge vs 
a great deale of moneye in New Testamentes to burne theim, and that 
hath been and yet is our onely succour and comfort.””’* pp. 26—28. 


Still, notwithstanding the efforts of their enemies, ‘Tyndale and 
his friends were successful in distributing numerous copies of the 
sacred volume. Some pious merchants imported them in large 
quantities, even at the sacrifice of their fortunes,—and reformers 
were found in every part of the kingdom who placed them in the 
hands of the people. Yet it was at “the hazard of their lives that 
the lovers of truth dared to consult the word of Ged. 


‘ Awful were the torments inflicted upon those who, in disobedience 
to the proclamation, dared to read this proscribed book. An aged la- 
bourer, father Harding, was seen reading by a wood side, while his 
more fashionable neighbours were gone to hear mass. His house was 
broken open, and under the flooring boards were discovered English 
books of holy scripture : the poor old man was hurried to prison, “and 
thence to the stake, where he was brutally treated, and his body burnt 
to ashes. 

Many were fined, imprisoned, and put to death for reading the New 
Testament. Lawrence Staple was persecuted in 1531 for concealing 
four copies in his sleeve, and giving them to Bilney, who was burnt. 
Staple saved his life by abjuring. The sentence of fy court-of Star 
Chamber upon John Tyndale, a merchant of London. a brother of the 
martyr, and Thomas Patmore, a merchant, was mild j in comparison with 
that on Harding. It was, ‘ T hat each of them should be set upon a 
horse, and their faces to the horse’s tail, and to have papers upon their 
heads, and upon their gowns or cloaks to be tacked or pinned with the 
said New Testaments and other books, and at the standard in Chepe 
should be made a great fire, whereinto every of them should throw their 
said books, and farther to abide such fines to be paid to the king as should 
be assessed upon them.”’f The fine, according to Fox, was to a ruin- 
ous amount. What a spectacle to the citizens, —two of their wealthy 
and honourable Lombard merchants treated with dhs ch nuinsiah a cate 





* Hall's Chronicle, xxi. Henry VIL. 
t State paper, British Museum. 
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ment sa fine, for having the New Testament in their possession ! ! In 
mercy the progress of the reformation was slow: had it been a rapid 
revolution, ithe spirit of retaliation might have produced most awful con- 
sequences.’ pp. 29, 30. 


The effect of prohibition and persecution, however, is not to 
lessen the curiosity of men. ‘The desire to possess the standard 
book waxed stronger,—a more intense interest was felt in the ex- 
amination of its pages. Hollinshed, the Chronicler, states, that 
though divers persons detected in reading the new testament, 
were furnished by order of Sir T. More, yet ‘still the number 
of them daily encreased.” Fifty years after this period a Romish 
divine of Douay thus approves of the burning of God’s word.— 
“The Catholicke church of our Countrie did not il to forbid and 
burne suche bookes which were so translated by Tyndale and the 
like, as being pot in deede God’s booke word or Scripture, but 
the Divil’s word.” Let our readers examine the volume before 
us, and see what it is, that Romish priests have termed “ the 
devil’s word.” 

‘Tyndale however had the spirit of a martyr, and alluding to the 
burning of his new testament, he says,—‘‘ they did none other 
thinge than I loked for, no more shal they doo if they burne me 
also, if it be God’s will it shall be so.” Among the heresies laid 
to the charge of one of the pious men of those times, ‘it was 
complained that a simple preacher might be the means of a sin- 
ner’s conversion, and had the same power of binding and loosing 
as a pope, cardinal, or bishop.” One of the priests wrote to the 
chaplain of the archbis hop of Canterbury in language doubtless 
not unfrequent at that time,— No man would receave a gospel 
of such damned and practised heretikes, thow it were trew.” Sir 
Thomas More, then lord chancellor, a man of great talents, en- 
tered heart and soul into a controversy with ‘Tyndale, and in de- 
fense of the church of Rome. But he only betrayed the weak- 
ness of his cause,—not daring to rest his argument either on 
scripture or reason, but appealing to tradition, antiquity, miracles, 
and mystery. He claimed for the unwritten traditions of the 
church as great authority as for the word of God. He published 
seven volumes, four of them folios, against Tyndale, and how 
decorous was his language, our readers may judge from a short 
specimen which Mr. Offor gives us :— 


‘« T take it: that the worde of God vnwryten is of as greate au- 
thoryte, as certayn, and as sure, as ys hys worde w ryten in the Scryp- 
ture, which poynt is so faste and sure, pytched vpon the rocke, our sa- 
uyour Cryst hymself, that neyther Luther, Tyndale, nor Huskyn, nor 
all the hell houndes that the deuyll hath in his kenell, neuer hytherto 
could nor whyle god lyveth in heuen and the deuyll lyeth in hell neuer 
hereafter shall (barke they, bawle they neuer so fast) ‘be able to wreste 
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it out.””* When he speaks of the opinions of the reformers on other 
points, he uses language equally charitable: “all apparycyons they 
mocke at, and all the myracles they blaspheme, and say the deuyll doth 
all,—as yf the deuyll had (with) his own handes marked eche of them 
an .H. in the forehede with a fayre hote yron fet out of the fyre of 
hell.”’+ These are the words of the learned, witty, and eloquent More, 
who, upon any subject but religion, may be justly called a great man.’ 
pp. 34, 35. 


We have not time to dwell upon the controversy, although Mr. 
Offor gives an interesting summary of the topics which underwent 
discassiow, and More’s ridiculous objections, ---the greatest of which 
appear to be, that in Tyndale’s version, ‘‘ the prestes of Chrystes 
chyrche he calleth senyours—chyrche he calleth congregation, 
and charyte he calleth alway love.”’ 

Nor was ‘Tyndale idle all this time. Besides refuting his ad- 
versaries, he was employed in writing and publishing tracts and 
small books, designed to open the eyes of the people as to the 
corrupt system of superstition under which they had so long been 
living. Mr Offor, it seems, possesses copies of the original edi- 
tions of many of these works, and he speaks of them as “affording 
him ‘* much instruction and information, as well as amusement.” 
One of these works, entitled “ the Obedience of a Christian man,” 
through the instrumentality of Queen Anne Boleyn, was brought 
to the notice of King Henry VIIL., who, at the request of the 
Queen, examined its contents, and appeared delighted with it, 
saying, “‘ This book is for me and all kings to read.” Mr. Offor 
thus characterizes Tyndale’s tracts : 

‘The great object which he endeavours to illustrate through all his 
works is the important difference between the Old and the New Tes- 
taments or Covenants. No man of that age, nor perhaps from that to 
the present period, had more distinct and pure sentiments upon this very 
important subject. The former dispensation, pointing by signs and cer- 
emonies to the latter, in which a spiritual but sublime simplicity of wor- 
ship takes the place of outward pomp and splendour. He was severe 
on those ceremonies, the inventions of men, alike at variance with rev- 
elation and reason, by which all religion was made to consist in bodily 
motions —howling—pattering —creeping—crossing, &c. &c. His great 

object was to place the soul before its Creator to wor: ship him in spirit 
and 1 in truth—well knowing that the result of such intercourse mntiat bh 

a blameless and useful life of active benevolence. He advocated the 
pes ceremonial institutes of the New Testament, as calculated richly 
to promote the great object of spiritual worship. Deeply impressed 
with the importance of teligious principles—he gave up none of his 
pre-conceived opinions until ” satisfied 1 by divine truth that they were 
Ww rng His was the gradual emancipation of a spirit determined, fear- 





ye laa, f. 32: Confutation, fol. 176. 
+ Confutation, Vol. 1F. fol. 232 § 233, 
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less of all consequences, to try all things, and hold fast that which 
proved good. This is the great principle ‘a the Reformation. This is 
the leading truth of rev elation. principle which, while it establishes 
the right of private judgment, also imbues the mind with a sense of 
individual responsibility at the day of judgment.’ pp. 48, 49. 


Tyndale was also engaged in translating portions of the old 
testanent, the first books of which he began to publish in 1529, 
submitting it to the judgment of Hebrew scholars, and expressing 
his willingness to have it burned, if they would first put one forth 
which should be found more correct. The effect produced by 
Tyndale’s books in England was great. John Fox, the martyr- 
ologist, alluding to them, says, “it cannot be spoken what a doore 
of light they opened to the eyes of the whole English nation, 
which before were many yeares shut up in darknesse.””? The 
pope, and the bishops, and the king alike anathematize him. Mr. 
Ofior refers to a singular state document which is yet preserved, 
and which evinces “ the extraordinary effect which the writings 
of Tyndale had upon the impious Henry and his clergy.” Henry 
the eighth had indeed from persenal collision, renounced the au- 
thority of the pope’s jurisdiction. Still, with singular inconsistency 
he cherished popery,—and he had sagacity enough to perceive, 
that his favorite system could not long be maintained when the 
scriptures came into general circulation. Hence his efforts to 
suppress the Reformation. The document alluded to consists 
of eight skins of parchment written on both sides, and it is di- 
rected against the writings of William Tyndale. Each book of 
Tyndale’s is specified, and the number of heresies which it con- 
tains. After enumerating the works and their heresies, it con- 
cludes with a most urgent appeal to all; “ detest them, ablorre 
them, keepe them not in your houses ; delives them to the super- 
visors, suche as call for them,” &c. It is a remarkable fact, that 
among the names of the signers appended to this deed as one of 
the council, is found that of Hug Latimer, who afterwards 
suffered martyrdom in this very cause. In June, 1530, the king 
issued a proclamation commanding all his subjects to deliver up 
all such books within fifteen days. ‘This proclamation also de- 
clares, says Mr. Offor, “ that it'is not expedient for the people to 
have THE SCRIPTURES IN ENGuisH, and decrees that they are 
BOOKS OF HERESIES, and shal be clerely exterminated and exiled 
out of this realme of England forever.” 

Tyndale had now settled at Antwerp as chaplain to the com- 
pany of English merchants. By them he was greatly esteemed, 
and was protected for four years against the machinations of his 
adversaries. Attempts were made by emissaries to lure him to 
England or to take him. In letters to him the promise of sale 
conduct and liberty was made him. An interesting fact is men- 
tioned by Mr. Offor in the following extracts : 
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‘ Among the state papers is preserved part of a well written and af- 
fecting letter from one of the King’s emissaries, who, in a very singu- 
Jar and even romantic manner, obtained an interview with Tyndale. 
The courtier found himself most unexpectedly in the presence of his 
long-sought victim, who awed him with his dignified purity and truth, 
so that, in answering him, he tells his royal master that he did it as his 
poor wit would serve him. The letter bears every snark of explicit 
sincerity, and it displays in lively colours the sufferings of this great 
man. One to whom the nation is so deeply indebted, was living in 
painful and perilous concealment, afflicted with hunger, cold, and every 
privation, aggravated by the difficulties thrown in his way to prevent 
the circulation of the Scriptures. He deeply partook of the sorrows of 
David, whose tears flowed because the law of God was despised. Still, 
the great object for which he cherished life, was not yet accomplished. 
The Bible had not been printed and circulated in the English language. 
The king’s agent thus writes :-— 

‘“‘ Please it your maiesties to be advertised, how that of late I ob- 
teyned a copie of one parte of tyndalles boke, answerynge to the boke 
put forth by my lord chancellor, whereof immediately I gave knoledge 
to my Lord Thomas Cromwell, and him required thereof to advertyse 
your Highness as aperteyned ; which copie beyng rudely writyn en- 
terlynyd and difficult to be red, me thought uncomly and not mete in 
so vile aray to be sent to the hands of your Riall maieste. The Re- 
gard whereof moved me to write it agyeyne that it myght come to your 
most gracious hands the more legible and easy to your redyng, which 
parte I have herewith sent vnto your hyghnes, thynkyng that the mat- 
ter therein conteyned (for the modest order thereof,) In regard of his 
former wrytyng, will somewhat better like you then some other of his 
works which he hath with lesse advisement, more Rashenses and ruder 
spirite put forthe before this tyme. this part which your grace receives 
nowe is but a third or fourth part of his hole worke, but comprehendeth 
in effect the substance and pithe of the other parts where he particularly 
answereth to every chapter of my lordes booke with suche growndes as 
he hathe laid in his first part, thow he vse in it a larger circumstance. 
The seconde part I have in likewise obteynyd which I will in like wise 
write and send unto your grace with all convynyent spede and celerite. 
the day before the date* hereof, I spake with Tyndall withowt the town 
of Andwerp and by this meanes. He sent a certeyne person to seke 
me, whom he had advysed to say, that a certeyne frend of myne, vn- 
knowen to the messenger, was very desirows to speke with me ; praying 
me to take paynes to go unto him to suche place as he should bryng me. 
Then I to the messenger (said) what is your fryend and where is he? 
His name I know not, said he, but if it be your pleasure to go where 
he is, I wilbe glad thider to bryng you: thus dobtfull what this matter 
ment, I concluded to go with hym, and folowed hym till he browght 
me withowt the gate of Andwerp into a field lying nyghe unto the 
streme, where was abyding me this said Tyndall. At our metynge, 
do you not knowe me? said this Tyndall. I do not well remember 








* The date was unfortunately wanting. 
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you, said I to hym; my name, said he, is Tyndall. But Tyndall, 
said I, fortunate be our metyng. Then Tyndall: Sir, I have been 
excedyng desirous to speke with you. And I with you; what is your 
mynd. Sir, said he, I am enformed that the kynge’s grace taketh great 
displeasure with me for puttyng furthe of certeyne bokes which I lately 
maid in these partes, but specially for the boke namyd the Practise of 
Prelates, whereof I have no little marvaill consideryng that in it I did 
but warne his grace of the subtyle demeanor of the Clargy of his Realme 
towards his person, and of the shamefull abusions by them practised, not 
a littell threatnyng the displeasure of his grace and weale of his Realme. 
In which doyng, I shewed and declared the harte of a trew subiect 
which sowght the saluegard of his Riall person and weal of his com- 
mons, to thentent that his grace thereoff warned myght in dewe tyme 
prepare his remedies against the subtyle dreames. If for my paynes 
theirin takyn. Yf for my pouertye. Yf for myn exille out of myn 
naturall countrey, and beyng absent from my fryends. Yf for my 
hongar—my thurst—my cold—the great danger wherewith I am every 
where compasyd—and fynally yf for innumerable other hard and sharp 
sicknesses whiche I indure, not yet feellyng theyre asperitie by reason 
I hopyd with my labors te doo honor to God—trew service to my prynce, 
and pleasure to his commons, how ys yt that his grace this consyderyng 
may ether by hymselfe thyncke or by the perswasions of wother, be 
browght to thyncke, that in this doyng I should not schow a pure mynd, 
a trew and incorrupt zeale, and effeccyon to his grace. Was there in 
me any suche mynde when I warnyd hys grace to beware of his car- 
dinall whose iniquyte he shortly after approvyd accordyng to my wry- 
tyng ? Doth this deserve hatered? Ageyne, may his grace, beyng a 
crysten prnee, be so vnkind to God, whiche hathe commaundyd his 
word to be spredde throwgh owght the world ; to geve more faythe to 
the wykkyd perswasions of men, whiche presumyng above Goddes 
wyssdom and contrary to that whiche Cryst expressly comandeth in his 
testament dare saye, thatt yt is not lefull for the pepoll to have the same 
in a tonge that they understond because the puritie thereof schold opyn 
mens ies to se ther wyckydnes!! Is there more danger in the kynges 
subgectes then in the subgectes of all other princes, which in every of 
there tongges have the same under pryveleage of their sufferaynse, as 
I now am, very deth ware more pleasaunt to me then lyffe, consyder- 
yng mans nature to be suche as can bear no trewthe. This, after a 
long communycation had between us, for my parte makynge answar as 
my pore wyt wold serve me whiche war to long to write. I sayde him 
with gentyll perswasions to know whether he wold come into Ingland 
aserteynyng hym that meanys schold be made yf he thereto were myn- 
ded with owght his parell or dawnger that he myght so doo. And that 
what surety he wold devyse for the same purpoose, schold by labor of 
freynds be obteyned of your Magestie: but to this he answerd that he 
ne wold ne dorste come into Ingland, albeyt your grace wold promes 
him neversomuch the surty. + ome lest, as he hath before wrytten, 
your promise made schold schortly be broken by the perswasyon of the 
clargye whiche wolde affyrme that promyses made with erytykes ought 
not to be kept. After this he told me how he had fynished a worke 
Vor. VIII. 80 
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agenst my Lord Chansellars bocke, and wold not put it in printe til] 
suche tyme as your grace had seen yt, becawse he appersevyth your 
dysplesure towardes “hym for hasty puttyng forthe of his other werkes, 
and because yt schold appere that he is not of so obstynate mynd as he 
thynketh he is reported unto your grace. This is the substaunce ot his 
comunycasion had with me, whiche as he spake, I have wrytten to your 
grace, ‘word for word, as nye as I cowlde by any possible meanys bryng 
{o remembrance. My trust, therfore, is that your grace will not but 
take my laburs in the best part. I thowght necessary to be wrytten 
unto your grace. After these wordys, he then beyng some thyng fear- 
full of me, lest I wold have parsuyd hym, and diawyng also towardes 
nyght, he toke his leve of me, and departed from the tow ne, and I to- 
ward the towne, saying I schold shortly peradventure se hym agayne, or 
yf not, here from hym. Howbeyt, I suppose, he afterward retornyd 
to the towne by a nother wey. for there is no lyclyhed that he schold 
lodge withought the towne, hastie to parsew hym I was not, becawse | 
had some lycly hod to speke schortly agayne with hym, and in perswing 
hym, I myght perchaunse have faylly d of my purpose, and put my selfe 
in dawnger. ‘To declare to your magestie what in my pore judgement 
Ithynke of the man, I asserteyne your grace I have rot communed 
With a man...... .- The remainder of this interesting paper is 
lost, but it may be fairly inferred that a high character was given of the 
distressed exile.’ pp. 63—66. 


In another communication to the king we find the following no- 
ble sentiments ascribed to Tyndale: 


‘I assure youe, sayed he, If it wolde stande withe the kinge most 
gracious plaisur to graunte only a bare text of the scripture to be put 
forthe emonge his people, like as is put forthe emonge the subgectes of 
the emperour in these parties, and of other cristen princes, be it of the 
translation of what person soever shall please his magestie, I shall 
ymedyatlye make faithfull promyse neuer to write more, ne abide two 
dayes in these parties after the same : but ymedyatly to repayre into 
his realme, and there most humbly submytt myselfe at the fete of his 
roiall magestie, OFFERYNGE MY BODYE TO SUFFER WHAT PAYNE 
OR TORTURES, YE WHAT DETHE HIS GRACE WILL, SO THAT THIS 
BE OBTEYNED. And til! that tyme, 1 will abide thaspect of all chaun- 
ses what so ever shall come, and indure my lyfe in as many paynes, as 
it is able to bere and suffer.? p. 69. 


The tears stood in his eyes as he uttered these declarations,-— 
and like one who determined to obey God rather than man, he 
turned a deaf ear to the seductions of princes. Amid all his in- 
temperate rage, Henry must have respected the poor exile ; and 
trembling lest his envoy might not be able to withstand the power 
of truth so exemplified in a life of godliness, ** he resorted to every 
art of persuasion and threatening” to prevent such a result. The 
original state paper addressed by the king to his envoy, Mr. Offor 
has copied, with al] Henry’s interlineations in his own hand. 
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Never was there a more arbitrary monarch,—never a document 
more despotically worded. His subjects must believe as he does. 

Every one who dares to differ in opinion from his majesty is de- 

nounced. Tyndale knew too well what he had to expect, to trust 
hinself within the fangs of the serpent. His friend, the amiable 
Frith, less cautious, went to England ; but once there, his learning 
and his piety could avail him nothing, and he paid the penalty of 
his confidence in the treacherous invitation with his own life. 
“Two Romish clergyman exhorted the people not to pray for 
Frith any more than they would for a dog 3 at this the martyr 
smiled and prayed God to ‘forgive them.” We are now approach- 
ing also the close of Tyndale’s eventful life. As he lives on, his 
spirit seems to become more and more heavenly ,—his labors more 
and more abundant. Mr. Offor thus alludes to lis residence at 
Antwerp,— 


‘ TYNDALE’s habits, for the few years that he resided at Antwerp, 
were most actively benevolent. He was the almoner of his more weal- 
thy countrymen. Saturday and Sunday were his days of relaxation 
from severe stu dy: on the former, he visited the sick and dying foreign- 
ers, and on Sunday, both before and after divine service, he visited and 
relieved his fellow exiles. Persecution for conscience sake, like a dread- 
ful pestilence, ravaged his native country, sweeping away with the be- 
som of destruction the most pious and benevolent of her sons. Many, 
to escape a cruel death, fled to Antwerp in the greatest distress; and 
they obtained from Tyndale consolation and a supply for their pressing 
wants. In bestowing alms, he appeared like an angel of mercy: in 
preaching, he spoke like an apostle. ‘These qualities which dignify 
human nature, only excited the more bitter animosity of those who 
were persecuting Christin the persons of his pious and devoted disciples. 

The laborious studies which occupied the great portion of his time, 
were in vindicating himself and the reformation from the slanders of Sir 
Thomas More, and in completing the translation of the Sacred Script- 
ures. It is impossible to de cide, “without the discov ery of new evidence, 
whether he translated the w hole of the Old Testament: the similarity 
which pervades it, leads me to conclude that he did, and that Coverdale 
profited by his manuscripts. Jt is plain, that, from Esdras to Malachi, 
it is one translation, published by Coverdale in 1535,* and by Mat- 
thews in 1537,f with such alterations as pleased the respective editors : 
from Genesis to Esdras, and the whole New Testament, are distinct 
translations. ‘l'yndale’s name was suppressed in both, on account of 
the rancorous hostility of Henry against him, for having honestly spo- 
ken in opposition to the divorce from Catherine.’ pp- 76, 77. 


Here too he republished his new testament, taking advantage 
of both friendly and hostile criticism to render his version, yet more 





* Printed at Cologne, republished at Zurich, 1550. 
t Printed at Lubeck, and published by Grafton in London. 


eat as 2 Ser eae 
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correct. “ The most singular rendering in the whole volume was 
contained in all the editions. Death, in the Revelations, is mount- 
ed on a green horse.” 

In the year 1534, Sir Thomas More, who by minutely ques- 
tioning such as were examined, as having come from Flanders and 
Germany, had obtained “a description of 'Tyndale’s person, dress, 
habits, friends and places of resort,” was enabled to get him be- 
trayed and taken. He lodged with a merchant, Thomas Pointz. 
One Henry Phillips was suborned and employed by his enemies, 
Tyndale, with little of his customary caution, “ placed a fatal con- 
fidence in him, and invited him to his apartments,” Pointz, more 
suspicious, asked Tyndale respecting him, and Tyndale replied 
“that he was an honest man and handsomely learned ;” Pointz 
supposed all was right, therefore, and made no further inquiry. 
Philips, after having for some time enjoyed Tyndale’s hospitaiity, 
and thus thrown him entirely off his guard, went to Brussels, and 
with great pains and expense obtained a warrant for his arrest for 
heresy. Mr. Offer himself must tell the rest of the story. 


‘ To execute it, he brought back with him the procurer-general and 
his officials, not daring to trust the officers of Antwerp, where his vic- 
tim was so much beloved. Having detained these persons at Antwerp 
until Pointz had left that city on business, he then called at the house 
of Pointz, and Tyndale invited him to go and dine with him at the house 
of one of his friends, assuring him of a hearty welcome. The villain 
then, under a pretence of having lost his purse, borrowed of his unsus- 

ecting victim all his money. In passing through the narrow entry of 
the hotel, Phillips, with apparent courtesy, insisted on Tyndale going 
first; and, as his victim was much shorter than himself, when they 
came to the door, he pointed down on Tyndale : immediately the officers 
whom he had placed there, seized him together with all his books and 
papers. He was in this pennyless condition conveyed to the prison at 
Vilvoord, a village at the ford between Brussels and Malines, on the 
road to Antwerp. If ever there was seen the perfection of unprinci- 
ee villany, to the utter disgrace of human nature, it was in this dia- 


olical agent to the Roman Catholic party in England,—Phillips.’ _ pp. 
79, 80. 


Pointz and the British merchants of Antwerp used all their ex- 
ertions to effect the deliverance of their beloved pastor; but in 
vain. Pointz himself nearly lost his life in some of his attempts 
to save ‘I'yndale,—and after being himself imprisoned, and he had 
broken out and escaped, still he ceased not to Jabor for Tyndale’s 
relief. ‘Tyndale was retained in prison nearly two years ; nor did 
he forget his object as a minister of Christ even in the midst of 
his bonds. Here he redeemed his pledge to the priests of Glou- 
cestershire, “ that the plough boys should have the New Testa- 
ment to read.” In 1535 was printed a very curious edition of 
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Tyndale’s version. ‘ It was a revision made in a provincial or- 
thography, probably that of his native country, peculiarly adapted 
to agricultural laborers.” The following specimen of some of 
the words we copy from Mr. Offor. ‘ Holly cite, for holy city ; 
saeyde, aengels, wayghthyer, foete, behoelde, broether, faether, 
moether, tacken, agaeynst, theacheth, graece, cloocke for cloke, 
maester, saefe, shaeke,”’ &c. ‘To this book was also added the 
heads of the chapters. But his life was almost over. ‘The for- 
malities of a trial,—a mere mockery of justice as he was already 
marked out for death,—were allowed, and he was sentenced to 
death for heresy. In September, 1536, he suffered martyrdom : 


‘ While he calmly viewed the dread preparations to deprive him of 
life, and burn his body, his heart mourned over England. His last 
thoughts were for the eternal welfare of his country, and his dying 
voice called for mercy on his unrelenting persecutor. He cried out at 
the stake, ** Lornp, OPEN THE KING OF ENGLAND’sS EYES.”’ He 
was then strangled ; and long ere his body was reduced to ashes, his 
soul had commenced the glorious anthems of the redeemed of God, who 
had washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

The conduct of Tyndale in jail won the heart of his keeper, who, 
with his daughter and some of the household, became converts to the 
cross of Christ. Even the Emperor’s attorney-general, who had ob- 
tained the sentence against him, solemnly declared that he was a learned, 
a good, and a godly man. 

His character is thus drawn by Francis Quarles, author of the Di- 
vine Emblems.* 


** Zeal crowned his heart and made him to outvie 
Papistick stories of hell-bred tyranny ; 

He fear’d them not, but boldly would dispute 
Against their swelling errours, and confute 

Their principles with a most dexterous art ; 

His tongue was never traytor to his heart ; 

Truth was the hand that pointed to the way, 
Where full content and rich salvation lay. 

"Twas not a loathsome prison could devorse 

His ready lips from the profound discourse 

Of true religion, nothing could prevent 

His just endeavours. Time he thought mispent 
If not employed to good ; reader, admire, 

His body flam’d to make his soule a fire.” ’ pp. 82—84. 


Scarcely had the dying’ Tyndale breathed forth his earnest 
prayer before it was answered by Henry’s issuing a mandate “ that 
the bible should be placed in every church for the free use of the 
people.” ‘The same year (1536) seven or eight editions of the 
new testament in English were published. Coverdale’s bible fol- 
lowed in 1538, and was the authorized bible for nearly thirty years, 
Says Mr. Offor,— 





* Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, 4to. 1651. p. 130. 
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‘Such was the amazing zeal of the people to receive the Scriptures, 
that, before the close of the year 1541, sixteen distinct editions of the 
whole Bible were printed, each of which consisted of from fifteen to 
twenty-five hundred copies. 

Upon their being set up for public use in the churches, great num- 
bers resorted to read or hear them read, insomuch that the people se- 
lected one who had the clearest voice to read for the benefit of the mul- 
titude, who resorted to them instead of hearing mass. This gave great 
offence to the clergy, and they seriously complained that the service of 
the mass was interrupted. The bishops placed over these public Bibles, 
orders and regulations, threatening to remove them unless the strictest 
decorum was preserved.’ pp. 86, 87. 


Changes however occurred. The same king who had com- 
manded the reading of the scriptures, again forbade them. Such 
were some of the struggles with which piety, even in its feeble 
growth in England, bad to contend,—and such too are some of 
the painful consequences which must light upon that people which 
bows down in subserviency to Popery. They must read the bible 
only according to the will of a corrupt priesthood. We shall not 
dwell upon 'Tyndale’s character. ‘I'he sketch we have given we 
trust has already placed its most prominent traits before our readers. 
We simply subjoin, in connection with this part of our subject, a 
few sentences from the closing paragraph of Mr. Offor’s memoir. 


‘ Before I close this memoir, it may be proper to remark, that it is 
not possible to identify Tyndale with any of the little detachments of 
Christians called sects, the whole of which form the Christian army. 
Tyndale’s time was so fully occupied in defending the great principles 
of Christianity, that his sentiments upon what are called non-essentials 
cannot be ascertained. This is certain, that he most justly conceived 
the church of Christ to consist of all those who from conviction and af- 
fection received the gospel, and proved their sincerity by strict morality 
and amiable conduct ; all those who were obedient unto faith, and con- 
sidered Christ to be the sole head of his universal church. 

The republication of this volume, formerly prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties, is not merely intended to gratify the antiquary or the 
philologist, but to promote and assist researches after divine truth. The 
severe trials of our forefathers have secured to us extensive privileges : 
they sowed the seed with tears ; we are reaping the harvest with joy. 
They immortalized their names by having, through sufferings almost in- 
conceivable, given to us the inspired volume. And be it our glory to 
send this heavenly gift to the uttermost parts of the earth ; until its tri- 
umphs shall be completed by exterminating war, slavery, and all other 
evils, and by disposing every human being to seek the glory of God, in 
promoting peace on earth and good-will towards his fellow men.’ _p. 89. 


It only remains, that we speak briefly of this antique version. 
We have already mentioned its great accuracy. It would be in- 
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teresting to compare it with several other versions, but we are 
admonished, that we may not longer trespass on the patience of 
our readers. We will therefore merely give an extract from this 
version, and one from Wiclif’s, which we take from Wiclif’s 
life by Le Bas. Our readers will see how much in advance of 
Wiclif's is Tyndale’s. Wiclif’s was made about 1380 from 
the Vulgate, and though copies were multiplied by transcribers, 
yet as it was not printed, it could not find its way into general use. 
How far Tyndale may have been aided by it in forming his own, 
we have no means of determining. ‘The passages are the follow- 
ing, which for the sake of better comparison, we have placed in 
parallel columns. 


TYNDALE’s. 


THE V. CHAPTER. 


‘When he sawe the people, 
he went vp into a mountayne, 
and when he was set, his disci- 
ples cam vnto hym, and he open- 
ned his mought, and taught them 
MATIHEW, CHAP. V. saynge: Blessed are the povre 
in sprete : for theirs is the kyng- 

‘ And Jhesus seynge the people,|dome off heven. Blessed are 
went up into an hil ; and whaone they that morne : for they shalbe 
he was sett, his disciplis camen comforted. Blessed are the 
to him. And he openyde his meke: for they shall inheret the 
mouthe, and taughte hem; and erth. Blessed are they which 
seide, Blessid be pore men in honger and thurst for rightewes- 
spirit; for the kyngdom of hev-|nes: : for they shalbe filled. Bless- 
enes is herun. Blessid benjed are the mercifull: for they 
mylde men: for thei schulen-'shall obteyne mercy. Blessed 
weelde the erthe. Blessid ben'are the pure in herte: for they 
thei that mournen ; for thei schal shall se God. Blessed are the 
be coumfortid. Blessid be thei maynteyners of peace: for they 
that hungren and thirsten rigt- shalbe called the chyldren of 
wisnesse : for thei schal be ful--God. Blessed are they which 
filled. Blessid ben merciful men : |suffre persecucion for rightewes- 
for thei schul gete mercy. Bless-|nes sake: for theirs ys the king- 
id ben thei that ben of clene dome off heven. Blessed are 
herte: for thei schulen se god. ye when men shall men revyle 
Blessid ben pesible men: for ‘thei you, and persecute you, and shall 
schulen be clepid goddis chil-\falsly say all manner of yvell 
dren. Blessid ben thei that saynges agaynst you ffor my 
suffren persecucioun for right-\sake. Reioice and be glad, for 
wisnesse: for the kyngdom of greate is youre rewarde in heven. 


WICLIF’S. 
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hevenes is hern. Ye schul be 
blessid whanne men schul curse 
you, and schul pursue you : and 
schul seye al yvel agens you 
liynge for me. Joie ye and be 
ye glade: for your meede is 
plenteous in hevenes : for so thei 
han pursued also prophetis that 
weren bifore you. Ye ben salt 
of the erthe, that if the salt van- 
ishe awey wherynne schal it be) 
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For so persecuted they the pro- 
phets which were before youre 
dayes. 

Ye are the salt of the erthe. 
but and if the salt be once un- 
savery, what can be salted ther 
with ? it is thenceforthe goode 
for nothynge, but to be cast oute 
at the dores, and that men treade 
it vnder fete. Ye are the light 
of the worlde. A cite that is 


salted? to nothing it is worth|set on an hill cannot be hid, ne- 
over, no but it be cast out, and |ther do men lyght a candell and 
be defoulid of men. Ye ben| put it vnder a busshell, but on a 
light of the world, a citee sett on|candelstick, and it lighteth all 


an hill may not be hid. Ne me, 


teendith not a Janterne and puat-| 
but on a’ 
candilstik that it give light to alle. 
youre father which is in heven. 


tith it undir a bushel: 


that ben inthe hous. So, schyne 
your light bifore men, that thei 
see youre gode workis, and glo- 
rifie your fadir that is in hevenes. 
Nyle ghe deme that I cam to 
undo the Lawe or the prophetis, 
I cam not to undo the lawe but 


them which are in the housse. 
Se that youre light so shyne be- 
fore men, that they maye se 
youre good workes, and glorify 


Ye shall not thinke that I am 
come to disanul] the lawe, or the 
prophets. no I am nott come to 
disanull them, but to fulfyll them. 
For truely J saye unto you, till 
heven and erthe perisshe, one 








to fulfille. Forsothe I sey to, ‘lott, or one tytle of the lawe 
you til hevene and erthe passe, 'shall not scape, tyll all be fulfilled. 
oon lettre, or oon title, schal not} Whosoever breaketh one of 
passe fro the Lawe til alle thingis | these lest commaundmentes, and 
be don. Therefore he that bre- shall teache men so, he shalbe 
kith oon of these leeste mmaunde-| called the leest in the kyngdome 
mentis, and techith thus men, |off heven. But whosoever shall 
schal be clepid the Leest in the observe and teache them, that 
rewme of hevenes: but he that persone shalbe called greate in 
doth, and techith, schal be clepid the kyngdome off heven.’ 
greet in the kyngdom of hev-| 
enes.’—Baber’s Edit. | THE XIII. CHAPTER. 
| CORYNTH. Xu. | Though I speake with the 
itonges of men and angels, and 
‘If I speke with tungis of men yet had no love, I were even as 
and of aungels, and T haue not ‘soundynge brasse and as a tynk- 
charite, 1am maad as bras sown- lynge Cynball. and though I 
ynge, or a cymbal tynklygne, coulde prophesy, and vnderstode 
and if I haue profecie and knowe ‘all secretes, and all knowledge : 
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alle mysteries and al kynnyng.! yee, if I had all fayth so that I 
and if I haue al feith, so that I coulde move mountayns oute of 
moue hillis fro her place, and I there places, and yet bad no love, 
have not charite | am nought. 1 were nothynge. And though 
and if I departe alle my goodis I bestowed all my gooddes to fede 
into the metis of pore men, and the poore, and though I gave my 
if I bitake my bodi so that Ibody even that I ‘burned, and 
brenne and if I haue not charite yet have no love, it profeteth me 
it profitith tome no thing. cha-/nothynge. 
rite is pacient, it is benynve. cha-| Love suffteth Jonge, and is 
rite enuyeth not, it doith not corteous. Jove envieth nott. Love 
wickidli, it is not blownn, itis not doth nott frawardly, swelleth not, 
coueitous, it seekith not tho dealeth not dishonestly, seketh 
thingis that ben hise own. it is nott her awne, is not provoked 
not stired to wraththe, it thenkith to anger, thynketh not evyll re- 
not youel, it ioieth not on wick- joyseth not in iniquitie: but re- 
idnesse, but it ioieth togidre to ioyseth in the trueth, suffreth all 
treuthe, it suffrith alle thingis, it thynge, beleveth all thynges ha- 
bileueth alle thingis, it hopith alle peth all thynges, endureth in all 
thinyis, it susteynet h alle thingis. thynges. Though that prophesy- 
charite fallith newere doun. whe-inge fayle, other tonges shall 
thir profecies schulen be voided, cease, or knowledge vanysshe 
eithir langagis schulen ceese, ei- awaye: yet love falleth never 
thir science schal be destried. awaye. 
for aparti we knowen, and aparti__ For oure knowledge is vnpar- 
we profecien, but whanne that fet, and oure prophesyinge i Is Vn= 
schal come that is parfyt, that perfet: but when thatt which is 
thing that is of parti schal be parfet is come: then that which 
auoidid. whanne I was a littilis voparfet shall be done awaye. 
child I spak as a litil child, ] When I was a chylde,] spake as 
undirstood as a litil child, I achylde, 1] vnderstodeas a childe, 
thoughte as a litil child; but |lymmagened as a chylde: but 
whaane [ was maade a man I sone as [ was a man I put awaye 
voidide tho thingis that weren ofall childesshnes. Nowe we se 
a litilchild. and we seen now,ina glasse even in a darke speak- 
by a myrour in derknesse, but ynge: but then shall we se face 
thanne face to face. now | knowe to face. Nowe I knowe vnpar- 
of parti, but thanne I schal knowe fectly : but then shall [ knowe 
as] am knowun. and now dweli- even as 1 am knowen. Nowe 
en feith, hope and charite these abideth fayth, hope, and love, 
thre, but the moost of these is even these thre: but the chefe 
charite.—Baber’s Edit. iof these is love.’ 


In closing this article we would again remind our readers of the 
invaluable birthright which they possess in the liberty to use the 
word of God. Can they be too solicitous to improve it? Can 
Vor. VIII. 81 
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they be too wakeful against even the most incipient attempts or 
encroachments which have a bearing towards a wresting it from 
them? Can any one lawfully blame us, if we watch with interest 
and uncompromising dislike the movements in our own country of 
Popery, which in every other land has proved so deadly a foe to 
civil and religious liberty,—and whose records in the days of her 
power are so written in lines of blood, of men so holy and devo- 
ted? It might never, indeed, be in the power of any priesthood, 
to crush in our country the action of the press, or to destroy the 
testimonies of heaven, and utterly shut out the consolations which 
it may now freely bear to the humblest child of misery ; but were 
the supremacy of corrupt Rome once established among us, would 
the book of God every where meet us as it now does, —would 
steam-presses so multiply copies of the word of life,—would asso- 
ciations be found to pledge their efforts to place a bible in every 
family, and the testament in the hands of every Sunday school 
scholar? We are not then unwise if we watch and pray, that this 
land, chosen as the asylum of the persecuted pious, may never 
forget its high destinies,—may open its eyes upon the machina- 
tions of concealed traitors,—may never succumb to the deceits 
of Jesuitical foes. Let our people become more and more ac- 
quainted with the histories of what Popery has done,—let them 
be conversant with the biographies of martyred reformers,—let 
them trace the progress of truth,—let them feel their responsibili- 
ties and, thankful to God for their privileges, resolve never to for- 
feit them by apathy or misconduct ;—let them kindly, yet firmly, 
maintain their true position of Protestants, and foes to spiritual 
despotism in every shape, and aiming at no conquests but those 
of love and good will to men, let them press forward with high 
heaven’s smiles, nerved to bear or to toil, as need may be,—let 
them do thus,—and we shall not fear, that the very causes which 
threaten us may not be made to subserve in enlightening the ig- 
norant as to the terms of salvation,—the way of life,—the know- 
ledge of the bible. No future day will then record our Tyndale, 
—no such volume as that before us be drawn forth from the 
repositories of antiquity to testify of a people famishing under a 
scanty supply of heaven’s own revelation. Nations, who never 
yet have been greeted with its tidings, will hail its messages of 
love, and from every quarter of our globe, glad voices of thanks- 
giving will go up to Him who sitteth on high, joining in the uni- 
versal chorus which celebrates the triumph of the Son of God. 
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Art. VIII.—Puysican Turory or AnotHER LiFe. 


Physical Theory of Another Life. By the Author of Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 1836. 


Tue very able and ingenious author of the work whose title is 
given above, has, it seems, abandoned for the present the literary 
projects which he announced several years since, and in part has 
already executed. Having exposed those forms of spurious or 
perverted christianity, which are designated by the terms Enthu- 
siasm, Fanaticism, and Spiritual Despotism, he now deems it sea- 
sonable to desist, although several branches of the general sub- 
ject remain untouched. ‘The reasons for this course as adverted 
to in the writer’s preface, are the revolution in the feelings of the 
religious community, the disposition for theological controversy, 
and the fact, that the spirit of contention has turned upon the very 
subjects included in his plan. He has, therefore, thought it best to 
retire from the field, as he does not wish to take a side, or add to the 
prevalent excitement, or labor without the prospect of a beneficial 
result. In his last work before this, Spiritual Despotism, he 
doubtless hada premonition, in the dissent which was expressed 
in respect to some of his principal positions, of what was to be ex- 
pected from the prosecution of his proposed inquiries. Perhaps 
Mr. Taylor has done wisely in bending to the force of circumstan- 
ces, instead of maintaining an obstinate resistance, especially as he 
indulges the hope, that a season of tranquillity and good feelings 
will again bless the religious community, when he may resume his 
difficult but important task. In the meantime he “returns to the 
favorite and peaceful themes of his earlier meditations and stu- 
dies,” and endeavors to advance the cause of truth, not as of late, 
by removing as far as may be the prejudices and perversions which 
have weighed it down, but by holding it forth in its elemental 
brightness. It cannot be doubted, that this gifted writer has done 
an acceptable service to christianity, in his attempts to divest it of 
those appendages which human corruption has fastened upon it 
in times past, particularly in the first two works above alluded to ; 
and although he may have failed in his main design in Spiritual 
Despotism, it must be allowed, that he has shown admirable tact in 
his portraiture of the obliquities connected with false religion. 
He has not mistaken, probably, his vocation or his powers in 
adopting his late method of increasing the influence of the gospel, 
and notwithstanding he ventures upon a change at present, we 
trust, that the time will come ere Jong, when he may “safely and 
successively deal” again with ‘ ancient misconceptions.” 

Mr. Taylor is a theorist of the boldest stamp. Not Locke 
himself, who has been styled * the glory of theorists,” ever ven- 
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tured farther into the fields of speculation. Whether the former 
has gone on safer ground, or met with more success than his 
great prototype, it is not easy to decide,—indeed time has not yet 
decided. He has dealt more with moral and religious abstractions. 
Locke occupied rather the regions of pure intellect. We have 
before spoken of Mr. 'Taylor’s "theorizing turn, and intimated, that 
his strength seems to lie rather in demolishing the structures of 
others, than in building any symmetrical one of his own. This 
inference was derived from some of his earlier writings, and was 
confirmed by his late work. His Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
and his Fanaticism, were tolerably free from the theorizing pro- 
pensity: but although he has varied in this respect in his several 
productions, it is evident, that his genius inclines to hypothesis and 
conjecture. It is, howev er, splendid in no common degree, and 
elaborates the most imposing forms of sentiment and fancy. His 
hypotheses are no tame, unmeaning things, or put forth to while 
away an idie hour. ‘They are full of solemn intention. Whether 
founded in truth or not, they are accompanied and illustrated by 
much that is instructive and convincing. And he imparts an in- 
terest to his speculations. Readers peruse, then pause and think,— 
at one tine absorbed in the profoundness of his thoughts, at 
another warmed and elevated by the astonishing creations of his 
imagination. Few writers soar on so strong awing. Yet nothing 
is done with the appearance of Jabor; there is no straining after 
the sublime or pathetic. He has no affected tunefulness of style, 
studied cadences, or rounding of periods. It isthe simple energy 
of thought,—native grandeur of intellect manifested and con- 
veyed ina rich. manly, philosophic diction. Yet however he 
may theorize, be cannot write a page without bringing Into view 
our internal consciousness,-—the moral processes which distinguish 
us as intelligent and accountable beings. — It is this power of men- 
tal, spiritual analysis which places bim above most other writers. 
After all, theory is not fact,—hypothesis is not truth, although 
it may perform the office of making a right disposition of facts as 
they arise, and imparting to them connection and meaning. ft 
may deduce from them the true system of things, of which they 
‘are the development or result. The capacity for forming theories 
and supporting them, as our author often does, by seizing on 
casual or remote analogies, shows that sort of intellectual great- 
ness which lies in strength of imagination, fertility of contrivance, 
and a quick perception of abstract relations. It is not the ereat- 
ness of a mind which observes facts with care, which infallibly 
embraces correct and solid premises, and raises from them, by a 
process of sober investivation, a system of undisputed truths. Mr. 
‘Taylor fails at times in his premises, as we perceive from his 
Model of Christian Missions, and his Essay on the Application 
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of Abstract Reasoning to the Christian Doctrines. In some re- 
spects he is like a projectile shot forth with force, but not always 
in the right direction. He proceeds with the velocity of thought, 
exhibits ‘wonderful strength, accumulates ingenious reasonings, and 
illustrates his topics with an unexhausted copiousness. But he 
too often goes wrong, for he begins so. We cannot admit his 
conclusions as a whole, though he pours on many single points the 
full blaze of day. 

This is very much the case in the work now under considera- 
tion, and he happily proposes his views asatheory. ‘The reader 
probably will not mistake the author’s object, nor confound con- 
jecture with truth. Still, as the reasonings in this volume.are 
professedly of the analogical kind, and his positions often take a 
direct form, to fortify which nature, and fact, and scripture, are 
brought as proof or illustration, it seems to claim for itself, 
times, more than a simple theory. At least, this is the effect 
produced,—an_ effect which may proceed, perhaps, from the 
plausibility of bis argaments. Whether his theory be considered 
accordant with fact or not, a useful and solemn purpose evidently 
governs the writer, and he frequently gives utterance to truths of 
overpowering interest. His large and far-reaching views, and 
vivid paintings of our moral and immortal nature, agitate the soul 
with deep emotion. He appears, in the present work, in the pe- 
culiar attributes which have formerly characterized him as a wri- 
ter. In addition to what has already been said on this topic, it 
may be remarked, he has that boldness of conjecture, that origin- 
ality of thought, that rich strain of philosophizing, that power of 
spiritual dissection, and in part, those ingenious paradoxes which 
distinguish, perhaps, al] his other productions. 

It may answer the purposes here had in view, first to sketch an 
outline of the Physical Theory. Its original and prominent 
features deserve a careful inspection. After stating what in pro- 
pounding a theory is to be guarded against, viz , indulgence of 
imagination, on the one hand, and on the other, claiming for any 
hypothesis, an authority which trenches on revelati ion, and that 
the author conceives there is a path which runs clear of both er- 
rors, he supposes, if it be true that human nature in its present 
forin, is only the rudiment of a more extended and desirable mode 
of existence, we almost necessarily assume, that the future being 
must be so involved in our earthly constitution, as to be discerni- 
ble therein, and that a careful inspection both of our bodily and 
mental structure, with a view to the contemplated re-construction 
of the whole, may furnish some means of conjecturing what that 
future life will be. Something of this sort he endeavors to effect 
in the present book. In order hereto he gives us to understand, 
that the scriptures teach truth under some particular aspect, not 
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truth in the abstract,—whereas, as philosophers, we want to find 
the whole truth, where it can be known. The bible glances only 
at what relates to the constitution of the invisible world, to other 
orders of being, or to the future physical condition of the human 
family. It teaches no system of physical or even metaphysical 
science ; yet it does not lead us astray on these subjects, in its 
incidental remarks, or when fairly interpreted authorize any sup- 
positions that are contrary to fact. 

Starting then from scripture, with a view to make the first steps 
sure, although he proposes to unfold the rudiments of the future 
life, by another process than that of biblical interpretation, he 
finds a passage that might serve as a text for the whole book. 
“There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.” It is 
body and not mere spirit; and the future change spoken of by 
the apostle, is a transition from one mode of corporeal existence. to 
another,—the laying down of an inferior body, and the taking up 
of a body which shall be “ potent, illustrious, permanent.” He 
here suggests, that there may be pure immateriality for man, in 
some stage of his advancement towards his ultimate condition ; 
but the bible neither affirms nor denies such an abstraction. That 
which christianity requires us to believe, is the certain survivance 
and perpetuity of our personal consciousness embodied, and 
this not as dependent on animal organization. ‘The doctrine con- 
cerning what is called the immateriality of the soul, he thinks 
should ever be treated as a philosophical speculation. 

Freed from any abstruse question respecting matter and mind, 
as to its bearing on christianity, he reverts to the apostle’s doc- 
trine, which respects not spirit but body. Have the dead ceased 
to exist? No, because theré is a spiritual body, and another ve- 
hicle of human nature. Having, according to Paul, two species 
of corporeity, the one animal and the other spiritual, he proposes 
to show wherein they agree, or what are the essential conditions 
of corporeity, and then wherein the latter excels the former. Body 
he views as a third essence,—an amalgam of matter and mind, 
or such a blending of them as to constitute a mean essentially un- 
like what could result from any construction of the one by itself. 
The conditions of corporeity, whether animal or spiritual, are: 
1. Body is the necessary means of bringing mind into relation- 
ship with space and extension, and thus of giving it pLace. Sheer 
mind is No wHERE! He avers, that we might as well say of a 
pure spirit, that it is hard, heavy, or red, or that it is a cubic foot in 
diameter, as say that it is here or there. It is brought into alliance 
with the external world, and has a relation to solidity and exten- 
sion, when it finds a lodgment in the body. And the author here 
further ventures the opinion, that what is finite, a finite mind for 
instance, must become subject to some actual limitations, and un- 
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dergo some specific relations, before its faculties can be cxercised. 
All such spirits may be only latent essences, until confined by some 
sort of restraint. 2. The mind’s relationship with time is another 
consequence of corporeity. It is only in connection with matter, 
that mind can know any thing of time. ‘Time is duration divided 
into equal parts by the equable motion of bodies through space. 
3. The corporeal alliance of mind with matter, as it in fact ac- 
tually exposes the mind passively to the properties of the exter- 
nal world, and thus makes it liable to pleasures and pains other- 
wise not its own, so this connection may be universally necessary 
for the same purposes. Apart from the body we have no reason 
to believe, that the mind could either enjoy or suffer in any other 
manner than intellectually. Moreover as embodied, the mind 
comes under the powerful discipline and impulse of organic pleas- 
ures and pains. 4. This connection becomes in return, the 
means on the part of the mind, of exerting a power over the solid 
masses around it. Motion is originated by a simple act or voli- 
tion of embodied mind. Motion, he thinks, is, in all instances, 
generated by an immediate volition either of the supreme or of 
some created mind. 5. A further consequence of corporeity is 
the mind’s Jiability to mixed emotions of the class called imagin- 
ative. ‘The sense of fitness, of beauty, of sublimity, of terror, of 
harmony, and music, do not belong to mind in absolute abstrac- 
tion from matter. And the author, among other remarks on this sub- 
ject, puts forth a conjecture, that the correspondence of finite minds 
with the Infinite, needs to be attempered by an admixture of the 
imaginative sentiments. 6. The corporeal connection of mind 
and matter is now, and perhaps will be, the means of so defining 
our individuality in relation to others, as to bring minds under the 
conditions of a spiritual economy. ‘The purposes of such a sys- 
tem demand what may be called a seclusion of each spirit from 
others, and also the means of immediate recognition. These are 
provided for by the nature and variety of the bodily confirmation. 

In regard to the probable prerogatives of the spiritual body, 
as compared with animal organization, which the author deems an 
arduous part of his task, although no step needs to be taken with- 
out a sufficient reason, he names and dwells on a number of them. 
He feels, that it cannot be a hopeless labor to trace the rudiments at 
least of the future, amid the elements of the present life, so long as 
there is reason to believe, that the principle of analogy will hold 
good. One prerogative is a great and desirable extension of our 
range of our corporeal activity and enjoyment,——the increase of a 
power now actually exerted by the mind, and which is easily con- 
ceived of as set free from its muscular restrictions, in such a man- 
ner, as shall allow of locomotion by simple volition, as well as of 
the ability to put external masses in movement. He does not, 
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however, conceive this power to be without limitation, but to be 
relative to other powers, and met by a definite resistance, 
Another prerogative is, that the passivity of the mind, or its con- 
sciousness of some of the properties of matter, through the 
senses, shall in the future corporeal frame, be made to include 
other of those properties. He suggests, that the five senses are 
peculiar and restrictive means of information,—that the mind in 
itself could know much more than is conveyed to it by these 
senses,—that it is designedly shielded by means of the body from 
too much excitement or sensation,—that hereafter it may be so ad- 
vantaged in its organic structure, as to be able to discern bodies and 
persons and their movements on the surfaces of the planets of 
our system,——that though our present organs of sensation show 
us the world in five species, hereafter we may become familiar 
with a hundred or a thousand. <A third prerogative is, that be- 

sides knowing effects we may hereafter understand causes,—or to 
speak more correctly, may be able to trace forms and affinities 
a stage or two higher than we now can. The inner form of 
matter as well as the external species, may be perceptible to the 
spiritual body. 

The points of advantage already named, which the spiritual 
body will have over tne present animal organization, have a rela- 
tion to its correspondence with the external world, but he supposes 
there will be others which extend to the mind itself, The modi- 
fication and abatement to which the faculties of the imind and 
emotions of the heart are now subject, in consequence of its de- 
pendence on the animal organization will be comparatively un- 
known hereafter. For instance, the memory especially, which, 
among the intellectual faculties, is intimately affected by the 
orivinal structure and pathology of the body, will be vastly en- 
hanced, as is supposed, under the spiritual economy. We may, 
perhaps, enjoy by means of the memory in the future life, a full, 
permanent, and bright consciousness of all that we have ever 
known, felt, and performed. This is another conjectured prerog- 
ative. Moreover, the association of ideas, Mr. Taylor doubts 
not, will be affected in consequence of the spiritual organization. 
It will be under a Jaw purely rational. ‘Ihe future body will not 
lead the mind, but will be entirely subservient to its dictates. 
Reason and moral sentiment will pursue their course in full vigor, 
and be liable to no interior disturbance. This is still another hy- 
pothetical advantage. In addition, the author supposes, that in 
the future spiritual body, we shall be able to carry on many mental 
operations together. It is a question whether any, even the most 
powerful minds, in the present condition of human nature, actually 
attend to several objects at once. ‘They seem sometiines to do 
so, but this may be owing to the inconceivable rapidity with which 
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the mind applies itself, in turns, to different objects. The mind 
must act at all points at once, if it would attain a comprehensive 
knowledge of the most momentous truths, or be qualified to reason 
satisfactorily concerning the principles of the divine government. 
A capacity of this kind, Mr. Taylor supposes, will be enjoyed by 
the mind in its connection with a spiritual body, either through a 
higher degree of refinement in the corporeal, mental mechanism, 
or by having the mental process, so far as dependent on the body, 
placed in analogy with the involuntary animal functions, and thus 
be free to move on without expending the organic force. An en- 
larged intuition of abstract truths, whether they be mathematical 
or metaphysical, he supposes, will be another prerogative of the 
future life. Let the mind be disengaged from the organic con- 
finement or sluggishness of the brain, and it may intuitively dis- 
cern principles, now ascertained only by laborious calculations, or 
by cifficult and indirect processes of reasoning. ‘The author’s 
hypothesis includes also, in a spiritual corporeity, an incalculable 
improvement in the manner of interchanging knowledge and 
feeling, either by means of an arbitrary language absolutely per- 
fect and framed from intellectual, not material types, or by an 
immediate revelation of the inmost mind. There is still another 
point of advantage, which is conceived to belong to the contrast 
between animal organization and spiritual life, and that is, the 
spiritual body, whether etherial or palpable, shall be the instru- 
ment of the mind and nothing else,——there will be in its constitu- 
tion no purely organic welfare to be provided for. 

The author follows the account of these supposed prerogatives 
of the future life, with observations on the probability of happi- 
ness or misery involved in his Physical Theory of Another Life. 
He supposes it to be evenly balanced,—that the fact of an enlarge- 
ment of powers by no means involves an increase of happiness, 
but on the contrary is, in itself, as likely to bring with it an inten- 
sity of suffering. ‘The question, whether we are to be more happy 
in another world than at present, or less so, can be determined 
only from a different quarter. In respect to the visible structure 
of the future body he expresses his belief, that the die of human 
nature as to its forms and figure, is to be used again in a new 
world,—that the paradisaical model shall enjoy its birthright of 
immortality, as originally intended,—that as the natural body is 
complex in its parts, the spiritual body may be homogenous in its 
elements; and yet shall stand related to all, or almost all, the 
powers and properties both of the material and immaterial uni- 
verse, aid include an epitome of all being. In the progress of his 
theory Mr. T. comes to the supposition, that the transition from 
animal to spiritual corporeity is a natural, not a miraculous event. 
We believe in another life, or are required to believe in it, on the 
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authority of scripture ; but, although from this circumstance we 

are apt to suppose, that the change is produced by a special exer 
tion of divine power, no proof can be adduced that such is the 
fact. Human immortality is, after all, a natural effect: something 
like an independent proof he considers as involved in this proposi- 
tion, viz., the idea or expectation of another life, is an element of 

human nature or an original article in the physiology of man. 
The survivance of individual character and of moral consciousness 
he also insists on, as essential in the scheme of a future, spiritual 
economy. ‘The moral sentiments and feelings cannot be changed 
by a change of the mode of existence, and they will doubtless be 
far more intense in the future state than they are at present. He 
supposes furthermore, that the active principles of our nature, and 
our intellectual habits shall, in the future life, come into actual use. 
The author now attempts to give a hypothetical consistency to 
his theory of another life, as related to the theater on which it is 
to take its course; and for this purpose he puts forth three con- 
jectures, each of which he thinks is sustained by a degree of prob- 
ability, although a combination may be nearer to the truth than 
any one alone. ‘The first of these conjectures is, that as there are 
two species of corporeity and two classes of sidereal bodies, the 
primary and secondary, and the latter would seem to be the places 
of animal organization, so the former may be the places of spirit- 
ual bodies, or the sun of each system is the home of immortal be- 
ings. Holding this however in abeyance, and on the contrary 
assuming, that ‘the planets and suns alike are the theaters of animal 
life merely, his second conjecture is, that within the field occu- 
pied by the visible universe and on all sides of us, there is exist- 
ing and moving, another element fraught with another species of 
life, corporeal indeed, and various in its orders, but not open to the 
cognizance of those who are confined to the conditions of animal 
organization. {n a course of reasoning on this hypothesis, he 
comes to the suggestion, that the state of departed souls is not 
one of unconsciousness indeed, but of comparative inaction or sus- 
pended energy,—that it is a transition-state, during the contin- 
uance of which the passive faculties of our nature rather than the 
active, are awake,—a state of seclusion involving, per haps, an un- 
consciousness of the lapse of time. In this connection he sup- 
poses, also, that a more attenuated corporeity may be held to be- 
long to the intermediate state of human nature, than shall befit its 
ultimate condition. His third conjecture is, that the visible uni- 
verse is to fill one period only in the great history of the moral 
system, and that it is destined in a moment to disappear, and to 
give place to new elements and to higher expressions of the di- 
vine power and wisdom. He here expiains the different senses, 
in which he proposes that as hypothetical which seems to be ex- 
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pressly declared in the sacred volume. His speculations on this 
subject, are professedly based on the reality of the external world, 
a belief in which, he thinks may consist with more than one hy- 
pothesis concerning its occult constitution. 

The above is an abstract of Mr. Taylor’s Physical Theory of 
Another Life, as gathered from an examination of the successive 
parts of the volume. We have given it somewhat in detail, and 
in many instances in his own phraseology. This has been done 
because we wished to lay before our readers the real plan of the 
writer, and the peculiarities of a speculation so novel and inter- 
esting, in several of its features. It is a splendid and imposing 
scheme of thought, and elaborated with consummate art. He 
has given an air of plausibility to it, or to much of it, which we 
should not have been prepared to expect, amid the sober views 
and more direct theological or biblical reading of the religious 
community among us. His strength and glow of expression, his 
philosophical turn of sentiment, and his richness of illustration, are 
brought to bear with great effect on this picture of his mind. It 
is a wonderful part of the attempt, in which he has contrived to 
bring aid to it from so many scattered and incidental remarks of 
the sacred writers, although he does not consider himself permit- 
ted to undertake any biblical investigations. A person who had 
no such theory in view, would probably not have understood the 
inspired allusions in the light represented by Mr. T.; and yet it 
is very conceivable, that with such a scheme before him, he would 
feel that those allusions were, some of them at least, very much in 
point. It is needless, perhaps, to say, that many portions of his 
theory,—detached portions of it, seem to be amply sustained by 
the intimations of scripture; and not unlikely, his hypotheses 
may serve to throw light on several passages relating to the sub- 
ject of a future life. Probably, the most valuable portions of the 
book consist in that powerful moral painting, of which he is a 
master,—that sententious, profound philosophy, which opens to 
the reader’s view the human heart and the springs of action,— 
those vivid representations of trains of thought, or cherished sen- 
timents and fancies, of which the reader, when he sees them upon 
paper is conscious, though he may never have given utterance to 
them, or supposed, that they had passed through other minds. 
Any person, however, may see, that as a w hole, his speculations 
on the subject of another life, will not readily be adopted by the 
christian community. They may be read, be thought of, and ex- 
cite admiration, but will be apt to form no part of the philosophi- 
cal or religious creed of christians in general. As an entire theory 
it needs to be better sustained, if better sustained it can be, in or- 
der to command any thing like the persuasion of moral demonstra- 
tion. In its nature, as constituted of a series of hypotheses, it 
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would seem to be a very doubtful matter. If it were based, in 
every instance, on correct principles, it consists of too many parts 
and appendages to admit the probability of a universal, or per- 
haps of substantial accuracy. There is occasionally a discrepancy 
in the details, though in general, the author is entitled to the com- 
mendation of being consistent with himself. Certainly as a theory, 
with its wide ramifications and minute specialities, it is too bold,— 
it assumes too much, and is too far removed from commonly-re- 
ceived opinions, and the general understanding which prevails in 
regard to the import of scripture records on the subject. Some 
things must be considered certain, which could hardly be other- 
wise, and they are admirably said,—but enough is uncertain to 
make us hesitate in adopting it, especially, as far as the former 
part of the book is concerned. 

For instance, in his definition or description of body itself, 
which lies at the foundation of his whole theory, there is some- 
thing not a little unintelligible. ‘* Body, whether animal or spir- 
itual, is a third essence,—it is the amalgam of two substances 
wherein the properties of both are so blended, as to constitute a 
mean essentially unlike what could have resulted from any possi- 
ble construction of the one by itself.” We have been accustomed 
to think, that our bodies, and all bodies, consist of matter, though 
matter in that form which is called organized and endowed with 
life,—that body in itself is matter as opposed to spirit. ‘The mind, 
we have been disposed to believe, was an essence entirely dis- 
tinct from matter, indeed immaterial and immortal, though united 
to matter, as in human beings, for important purposes. What 
that can be which is neither matter nor mind, it is not easy to 
understand. The third essence,—-the amalgam,—the mean 
which is essentially unlike either matter or mind, the author calls 
body ; but as it is, on his scheme, neither matter nor mind, how 
shall we conceive of it? And when its organization ceases, when 
it dies, as the animal body does, has all that belonged to it depart- 
ed? Is the dust into which it falls, all that constituted the third 
essence? On his plan, we do not know how to conceive of it in 
this event. We do not see, but that the being itself is no more. 
That amalgamated matter and mind which constitutes the body, 
according to his definition, is at an end. On the common plan, 
however, of thinking of the body as having the mind united to it, 
yet as distinct and capable of separation, we know how to con- 
ceive of it, upon the dissolution of the body. While “the dust 
returns to the earth as it was, the spirit returns to God who gave 
it.’ Mr. Taylor’s description of body as applied particularly to 
the spiritual body, spoken of by the apostle, is not less difficult to 
be conceived of, than when applied to the animal body. As it is 
a mean, unlike either matter or mind, it would seem to exclude 
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the very thing which Paul, perhaps, would have us to understand 
by a spiritual ‘body, viz. a body whose essence is spirit,—the word 
body, therefore, being employed in a tropical sense. It may not, 
however, be proper to insist on this, as it is possibly true, that the 
apostle intended to speak of a change in the human condition, 
which, in its nature, can be comprehended only in the eternal 
world,—which the languages of earth are inadequate to describe. 

In the views now advanced, is implied or expressed, the imma- 
teriality of the soul; but on no plan of reasoning in respect to 
matter and mind, do we seem to be able to proceed without it. 
It is so with Mr. T. himself. For, although he has avowed the 
opinion, that the doctrine concerning what is called the immate- 
riality of the soul, may be passed by as unimportant to the chris- 
tian profession, and from some of his speculations, might be sup- 
posed not steadfastly to believe in it, yet he has in one instance at 
least, formally admitted “ the reality and independence of mind 
and matter.” He thinks, at the same time, that they are always, 
with the exception of the Infinite Spirit, actually blended in intel- 
ligent beings. Mere spirit, in a finite being he conjectures, may 
be only a latent essence or inert power. The coming into a cor- 
poreal state, may be ‘its birth into the world of knowledge and 
action.” ‘This too we consider to be a matter of much uncer- 
tainty, though it is partly on this basis, as will soon be seen, he 
has ventured a strange hypothesis concerning the intermediate 
state. As to the immateriality of the sou}, it need not be demon- 
strated, if it could be done. In one sense, we have a higher as- 
surance of it than demonstration by a process of reasoning could 
impart to us. It is too original and elementary a principle of our 
nature, to be made plainer or surer by demonstration. We are 
conscious, that the operations of mind,—thouglhit, will, reason, and 
memory, are not the properties of matter. 

Again, there is something quite too uncertain in his assertion, for 
he speaks of it as being ‘* without question,” that body is the ne- 
cessary means of bringing mind into relationship with space and 
extension, and so of giving it pLace. An unembodied spirit, or 
sheer mind, is No WHERE! We are aware, that this is designed 
to be a philosophical statement, having reference to the present 
constitution of the universe, which is believed to include both 
matter and miod. But may we not infer, that there is a higher 
philosophy ? Ia other words, are we not permitted to conceive of 
mind under relations proper to itself alone? Must we think of it 
under symbols, that are appropriated to a different kind of exist- 
ences than that of minds, viz. material existences? Mr. ‘T’. would 
not be thought to convey the idea that mind is not,—that there is 
no mind because in itself, as he supposes, it can be no where. He 
would not take advantage of the difficulty in which we are placed, 
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of speaking of intellectual existences alone, in language con- 
structed in reference merely to the present constitution of things, 
which is a mixed constitution of matter and mind. We will 
imagine, then, that God had created only minds. Would they 
not have existed somewhere,—in some portion of space, and at 
some point of time? For the author considers body as essential to 
the bringing of mind into relationship with time also. In other 
words, would those created minds have the ubiquity and eternity 
of their Creator? If not, and as they would be separate existences, 
they must preserve some relation to distance and duration. We 
speak not of created minds, especially in respect to their eternity, 
in the sense in which the Pythagoreans and Plato held the doc- 
trine, that they have existed from eternity a parte post, as that 
they will exist in eternity, a parte ante, for this would not come 
up to the meaning of our interrogatory. ‘The Platonic doctrine is 
no more than the sober truth, as to the eternity a parte post. 
But we speak of it in the sense of the scriptures when they as- 
scribe eternity to God, that is to say, as inhabiting eternity. Now 
this cannot be supposed in regard to finite minds, nor can their 
actual ubiquity be supposed. On the contrary, in reference to 
such minds in comparison with their Creator, and in view of the 
necessary relations of space and duration, which are boundless, 
we cannot conceive of them otherwise than as occupying a_por- 
tion of space and duration,——an infinitesimal portion. Or we 
will imagine, that all minds now existing were at once removed, 
by the power of God, beyond the limits of the material universe, 
as we hold it and the author holds it, to have limits, and not to 
be extended through infinite space. ‘Then would those minds be 
no where, or have no relations to extension and space? Would 
they not, by the terms, have an obvious relation of distance to the 
existing material universe? They would be beyond it, not within 
it. Or we will imagine again, that the bodies which are now 
inhabited by minds were dissolved or annihilated, would not the 
Jatter among themselves, and in their various worlds, have the 
same relations of distance in respect to each other, that they now 
have? 

The notion, that sheer mind cannot possess locality, if rigidly 
scrutinized, would exclude its alliance with corporeity, or with the 
matter constituting body. It would be applicable to this mode of ex- 
tension, as well asto others. For in itself, how can mind be allied 
to one portion of matter more than to another? How can it be 
confined to a body or dwell in a body, if it cannot in itself have a 
place? Body itself has extension, and gives to the mind which is 
united to it locality. If the author should say, as he does say, 
body is a third essence,—a something constituted of matter and 
mind,—then it is that which is brought into relationship with space 
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and extension. The affirmation should be made of that, and not 
of mere mind. It is apparent, that the author assumes the thing 
which is to be proved. He first supposes the co-existence of 
matter and mind in a body, and then asserts that this amalgam is 
the necessary means of giving locality to mind. For ought we can 
tell, God could unite mind to any portion of matter if he pleased. 
This we are at liberty to suppose, unless body is that essence, 
without which mind cannot act, or, in other words, cannot be. 
The latter idea seems to be, after all, the proper inference from 
the author’s assertion, that sheer mind is no where. On this sup- 
position, does it exist at all? Can there be, in the nature of the 
case, pure finite spirits in the universe ? Or indeed can there be an 
Infinite Spirit, for what relation can an Infinite Spirit have to 
space and extension, if a finite spirit, as such, can have none? 
The author, we know, makes a distinction here as he remarks, 
that God is every where, in a sense altogether incomprehensible 
to finite minds, inasmuch as his relation to space and extension is 
peculiar to infinitude. ‘The popular sense in which he is said to 
be so, the author deems improper. This is a summary disposi- 
tion of the subject, but the objector may be allowed to say, that 
in reasoning on the nature of mind, we are not confined to any 
particular order of minds. We take into view mind as such, and 
the prerogatives that are common to all minds,—the finite, and 
the infinite. We argue from the one to the other, in every thing 
in which we find a resemblance, and on this ground infer, that if 
the Infinite may be said to be here, or there, or every where, a 
finite spirit may be affirmed to be some where. More might be 
shown to be uncertain in the author’s account of the essential con- 
ditions of corporeity ; but the general difficulty suggested by this 
part of his scheme, has been sufficiently exhibited. 

In the chapter on the correspondence between the present and 
future employment of the active principles of human nature, we 
meet with a speculation in respect to which we can obtain very 
little assurance, from any means of knowledge now open to man. 
He speaks of the insuperable difficulties, that will present them- 
selves in certain critical conjunctures of the universe hereafter, 
and observes, that ‘as great epochs give place one to another, an 
abyss will open, into which not the most exalted minds can dare 
to look with a steadfast gaze, and from the brink of which such 
will retire trembling.’ He speaks of the mysteries of heaven 
opening upon us the very same moment in which * we clear the 
mists of mortality,” and that these will ‘ involve difficulties of a 
firmer texture, and such as shall try to the utmost the silent for- 
titude of the soul.” It is hardly necessary to have made these 
and other similiar remarks, so unhesitatingly. It would be difti- 
cult to establish their correctness on the basis of scripture ; and it 
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is even possible, that scripture might be arrayed decidedly against 
them,—as in the declaration, “then shall | know even as also I 
am known,” —and in its almost, if not entirely, uniform description 
of the calm and serene pleasures of heaven,—“ therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall Jead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes.” ‘The author, we are apprised, repudiates the com- 
mon notion, or much that is involved in the common notion, of 
the rest and tranquillity of heaven,——as being a cessation of cares, 
conflicts, and dangers,—as consisting ‘through an eternity,” to 
use his own phraseology, of “recollections of labor, anthems of 
praise, and inert repose :’” and accordingly, he speaks of a state 
of things there, in which there may be services to perform, enter- 
prises to be undertaken, and a promotton to be aimed at, “‘ such as 
none but the bold and the strong shall be equal to, and none but 
the aspiring dare to attempt.” Such things may possibly be; but 
this similarity of the earthly and heavenly state, appears to be 
more strongly expressed than is warranted by the language of the 
bible. 

The general structure of this writer’s theory led him into some 
singular notions, as has been seen, respecting the intermediate 
state. ‘That they cannot be supporied by scripture might, if ne- 
cessary, be easily proved, at length. But it is only requisite to 
advert in thought, to the joys and hopes with which the consid- 
eration of departing and being with Christ animated his early fol- 
lowers,—to the expressions of scripture which teach the imme- 
diate happy destiny of all holy men upon their entrance into the 
invisible world,——and to the nature and design of a retribution, 
in order to ve convinced that the assertions of the writer, on this 
subject, cannot be true. He has, on the whole, made the state 
of the pious dead less joyous than gloomy. At least, such a 
time as “the chrysalis period of the soul, marked by the destitu- 
tion of all the instruments of active life, corporeal and mental,” 
cannot be that era of glory, which Paul thought of, when he said, 
*‘ having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far 
better.” The author’s distinctive view of body, as already no- 
ticed, doubtless led him, for consistency’s sake, into this vagary, 
since he has made the energy of mind to depend very much, if 
not altogether, on this its alliance with matter. Knowing that de- 
parted spirits had left their bodies, and learning from the new 
testament, that “ corporeal incorruptibility” is to be looked for 
at a distant day, he must have viewed them, on his own scheme, 
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and the virtuous too, as in no very desirable state. ‘To alleviate 
it, however, he allows them a corporeity, though ‘‘ more attenua- 
ted” than shall befit their ultimate condition. Thus, without seem- 
ing to have the incongruity of the thing at all in his mind, he 
makes a body which had participated neither in the sins nor vir- 
tues of a probationary life, (which will be far from the case of the 
body raised up at the last day,) to suffer a punishment or enjoy a 
gratification, which by no means belongs to it. In this respect, he 
revives the notion,—we believe, of some one of the schoolmen, or 
possibly of Le Grand himself, for we read it in his Body of Philo- 
sophy,—which, in construing the scriptures literally, ascribes the 
union of temporary bodies with the souls of the wicked, in order 
that they may be capable of undergoing the fiery punishment of 
the pit. May we not rather suppose, that spirits can exist as well 
without bodies as with them, and suffer or enjoy, in that condition, 
all that divine justice or mercy shall adjudge to be right? The 
moral purposes, also, which Mr. ‘T. assumes to be answered, 
through the intermediate state as he views it, and which, if we 
mistake not, have been supposed by others who believe, that the 
dead exist merely as spirits, do not strike our minds with much 
force. ‘That either they have attenuated bodies, or are without 
bodies, and are called into that condition, in order that “ those 
emotions of the moral nature that have been overborne or held in 
abeyance, by the urgent impulses of the animal life, shall take 
their free course, and reach their height as fixed habits of the 
mind,’ can be supposed to be no more necessary for them, than 
for such as shall be alive at the coming of Christ, who, of course 
can never realize purposes of that kind. It is, as we should con- 
sider it, an order of nature, inasmuch as some of mankind must 
live and die before others, and not any thing which the earlier 
probationers of earth need, more than others. In our apprehen- 
sion, the dead depart immediately into a world of happiness or of 
misery, and are subserving no other moral purposes, than are con- 
nected with a just retribution. 

In alliance with this topic, he has touched upon some very doubt- 
ful matters, though with his wonted ingenuity, concerning the oc- 
casional interferences of the dead with the living. The manner 
in which he accounts for these occurrences, or explains the physi- 
cal principle of them, is as curious a product of fancy, as we ever 
recollect to have met with ; though it accords admirably with his 
general theory, concerning the state of the dead. 


‘A condition of suspended powers, and of destitution, such as we 
now attribute to the human’soul, through its intermediate period, may 
very naturally be imagined to involve a vague, or perhaps a strong and 
definite, tendency, or appetency toward the open world of power and 
action :—there may be a yearning after the lost corporeity, or after the 
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expected corporeity :—there may be a pressing on toward the frequented 
walks of active existence. Now let it be just imagined that, as almost 
all natural principles and modes of life are open to some degree of ir- 
regularity, and admit exceptive cases, so this pressure of the vast com- 
munity of the dead, toward the precincts of life, may, in certain cases, 
actually break the boundaries that hem in the ethereal crowds, and that 
thus, as if by accident and trespass, the dead may in single instances 
infringe upon the ground of common corporeal life.’ p. 224. 


We do not object to such a philosophical consideration as he has 
given to this subject, in the whole of what he has said; on the 
contrary we are rather pleased with it; but in regard to the fore- 
going extract, it is obvious to remark, that as apparitions become 
less frequent, as science and knowledge extend their dominion 
among mankind, it must follow, that * appetency towards the open 
world of power and action” is diminishing among the departed, or 
that it is indulged more in vain than was wont to be the case. 
Perhaps the conviction is more sensibly felt, that mankind will not 
‘be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” For our own 
part, we should resolve the fact of any interferences of the dead 
with the living, if ever such interferences take place, into some 
special divine commission or sufferance, rather than into any ge- 
neral state of restlessness among the dead. 

Mr. T., in that part of bis theory in which he advances the 
idea, that the sun of each system may be the abode of immortal 
beings, adopts a mode of reasoning which implies, that the inhabi- 
tants of planets must necessarily be subject to decay and death. 
In truth, this opinion is directly intimated. ‘‘ The surfaces of the 
planets, and all the vegetable and animal species thereon subsist- 
ing, are liable to an alternation of heat and cold, of light and 
darkness, and therefore live through returning periods of excite- 
ment and repose, and this, both diurnal and annual. * * * * 
Stimulus and excitement are conditions of existence, implying in- 
ertia and decomposition. * * * * ‘The life therefore of all 
planetary species, that is to say, of all species exposed to alterna- 
tions of light and darkness, and which in conformity with this al- 
ternation live by turns, walking and sleeping, is a life tending to 
dissolution.” If this be the case, does it not conclude against the 
immortality of our first parents, had they never fallen by trans- 
gression? Must they not have died sooner or later, as having 
been inhabitants of a planet? If this consequence were thought 
of, in the construction of the hypothesis, it should have been ob- 
viated in some way, if it could be. 

We have now noticed some things, which are too uncertain or 
evidently incorrect in the author’s Theory, to admit its claims to 
an entire reception ; but they beara small proportion to the parts 
of the book which are unexceptionable,—-it may be said, in the 
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highest degree, admirable. For many of his conjectures concern- 
ing the future life, there appears to be a solid basis, in the view 
both of analogy and the scriptures. He has invested that part 
of his subject which treats of the probable prerogatives of the 
future spiritual body, with great interest. We think, that he has 
generally proved his positions, that is to say, there are probably 
those prerogatives which he has ascribed to man in the eternal 
world. In regard to some of them, there can be no room for dis- 
sent or hesitation. Some opinions and assumptions connected 
with the details of his reasonings in this part of his book, it might 
be difficult to subscribe to, if not to admit their importance. It 
will probably always happen, that in an extended theory, the 
soundest judgment will mistake, if not in some of the great out- 
lines, yet in the filling up. One mind will not be apt to see every 
thing that ought to be introduced, or ought to be rejected. But 
we have strong reason to believe, that in the future condition of 
human nature, there will be a great and desirable extension of our 
range of corporeal activity and enjoyment,—a consciousness of 
other properties of matter than are now cognizable to the senses, 
—an understanding of causes, as well as the last product of the 
combined qualities of matter,—a vast enhancement of the memo- 
ry,—a purely rational and voluntary association of ideas, and a 
perfect control of moral sentiments and feelings,—an ability to 
carry on many mental operations together, an enlarged intuitive 
perception of abstract truths, both mathematical and metaphysi- 
cal,—-an incalculable improvement in the mode of interchanging 
knowledge and feeling,—-and an entire subserviency of the body 
to the mind. ‘This enlargement of the powers of body and mind, 
will, to virtuous and holy men, be an unspeakable benefit, and pro- 
ductive of immeasurable enjoyment. He has doubtless proved, 
in connection with this topic, that each conjectural prerogative of 
the spiritual body, stands in itself evenly balanced between hap- 
piness and suffering, as a means of augmenting indifferently the 
ove or the other. ‘This is made a point of fearful interest, so full 
is it of powerful inducement to allure mankind to holiness and 
dissuade them from sin. ‘These astonishing capabilities of the 
future human being invest the question of personal, moral charae- 
ter, with an importance which words cannot express. No reader, 
it would seem, can look at this subject, as Mr. T’. has presented 
it, without being aroused to a serious consideration of his destiny, 
—or at least without feeling the infinite reasonableness of such a 
consideration. And truly in view of such representations, and 
also many others offered in the course of the writer’s inquiries, 
what christian would not study more diligently, to know how he 
may make his “ calling and election sure.” _As little doubt, also, 
can there be, that Mr. T. has evinced, the high probability, if not 
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the certainty, that the transition of human nature from one mode 
of physical existence to another, does not of itself affect the 
moral sentiments or personal character,—that the emotions and 
passions, whether benign or otherwise, will probably be far more 
intense in the future state than at present,—and that the active 
principles of our nature and our intellectual habits, such as they 
now are in training, shall hereafter come into actual use. 

In no portion of the work, does the peculiar genius of the 
writer more prominently appear, than in that in which he puts 
forth his conjectures concerning the correlative construction, and 
reciprocal destinies of the material and the spiritual universe, to- 
gether with the concluding remarks on hypothetical reasoning, 
and on pneumatology. ‘They conclude the three conjectures be- 
fore stated. ‘The boldiess of some of his hypotheses and sug- 
gestions,——the largeness of his views,—the range and the richness 
of his imagination,—and the ingenuity with which he endeavors 
to sustain his positions, in this part of his theory are extraordi- 
nary circumstances, in this extraordinary book. But we have no 
space to dwell upon them. The nature of the topics will preclude 
entire conviction,-—indeed we have already noticed, here and there, 
a few things by way of dissent: but the elevated and enlarged con- 
ceptions of the writer, and the mode of his reasoning, will naturally 
lead the reflecting mind to consider well for what purposes the 
Great Contriver reared this mighty structure of the material uni- 
verse. Such a mind will feel, that the physical, intellectual, and 
moral ends had in view in such a system must be worthy of its 
adorable author; and will be grateful for the aid which these 
pages afford, in enhancing his conceptions of so magnificent a 
scheme. This we believe to be one great use of the present 
book,—not that all the conjectures contained in it are of such con- 
sistency as to bear the touch of rigid criticism, but with the un- 
doubted truth of many of them and with the concomitants of 
learning, original thought, taste, and seriousness of manner, they 
will induce the mind to think. They will carry forward its views 
in regard to the works of God and the destinies of immortal man. 
They will excite a turn for the observation of nature and its analo- 
gies, with a view to construct a fair and hallowing system of truth. 
Such an use, we believe, these hypotheses are adapted to answer, 
as the imposing creations of a vigorous intellect, sanctified and 
controlled by the influences of religion. We close our remarks 
by giving two extracts from the latter part of the book,—-the one 
containing some astonishing views of the extent of the creation,— 
the other holding forth even the loftier counterpart of the worth 
and wonders of the human mind. 


‘The galaxy, ascertained to consist of innumerable stars, and form- 
ing, as seen from our system, a somewhat irregular band, encircling the 
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heavens, obliquely to the ecliptic, gives, to the general figure of the 
starry expanse, the form of a flat parallelogram, about the midst of 
which is placed the sun of our system. Liaterally, and looking towards 
the sides of this parallelogram, the stars are comparatively scanty ; but 
looking in any direction, longitudinally, or towards the extremities, we 
include, of course, a vast perspective, and see a thickened brightness, 
constituted of the countless worlds that are ranged within the general 
figure. 

But how, in adhering to the analogy of the celestial structures, are 
we to conceive of this parallelogram as being such indeed, and as 
stretching itself, in obedience to no rule of symmetry, through space, 
like a raft, floating in the ocean? or shall we not rather believe, that 
the portion of the field of space which we see replenished with suns, 
constitutes really a segment of a sphere, so immeasurably vast, that the 
suns ranged in the opposite sides of the hollow globe are totally be- 
yond the range of vision, or perhaps even beyond the passage of light. 
In fact, the diameter of this supposed sphere must be such that, if light 
could traverse it, countless ages must elapse before it could reach us. 
The supposition we now propound may be conceived of readily by any 
one who imagines a hollow globe, we will say of three feet diameter, 
formed of a crust of ylass, two inches thick; and this crust containing, 
pretty plentifully, grains of sand, evenly distributed. Now if we think 
of the eye as stationed at one of these grains, as its point of view, the 
speckled substance of the glassy crust would present an appearance 
not unlike that offered by the starry heavens ; laterally, to the right and 
left, the substance would be comparatively clear of grains ; but in every 
direction longitudinally, that is to say, following the course of the sub- 
stance, the grains would seem so thickly ranged as to give an opacity to 
its appearance. At the same time, the opposite side of the globe wou!d 
be too remote for its grains to attract the eye. 

If this supposition is thought to consist with the law which seems to 
impose a spherical figure upon all the celestial masses and motions, and 
so to recommend itself as probable, and as agreeable to the analogy of 
known facts, then it will be manifest that the portion of the heavens 
seen by us, can bear but a small proportion to the part unseen ;—such 
a proportion, for example, as is borne by the Australian continent to the 
entire surface of our globe. To present the appearance which it actu- 
ally does, this portion can hardly exceed the extent of fifty degrees of 
the circle. 

And yet, when we have conceived of a starry sphere, such as has 
been described, are we to conclude that we have compassed the mate- 
rial universe? If there be one such sphere, there may be, in remotest 
space, another ; and if another, many. This world of ours is not the 
universe ;—the solar system is not the universe :—but do our telescopes 
of twenty feet long sweep the field of the universe? The probability 
that they do not is as strong as any probability can be: every reason 
is on the other side; and with the infinity of space, and the infinite cre- 
ative power and will of the Supreme Being as the field and the means, 
the belief that this energy reaches its boundary within any circle that 
any created mind will ever be able to measure, or to conceive of, is not 
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to be entertained. On the contrary, we may far more reasonably sup- 
pose, not only that the divine perfections of power and wisdom abstract- 
edly, will always surpass the comprehension of finite beings, but that 
the preducts of those perfections will go beyond the longest line of 
created minds ; and that not the loftiest seraph shall ever be able to 
reach a spot whence, with even a seraph’s ken, he may be able to des- 
cry the lone boundaries of the creation, and to look beyond the circle 
of productive power. Rather let us believe that creatures—the highest 
of them, let them wander where they may, and as far as they may, and 
let them hold on their course with unwearied curiosity, age after age, 
and in what direction they may please, shall yet find themselves in the 
very heart of the populous dominions of the Almighty, and surrounded, 
in all directions, by worlds and systems of worlds.’ pp. 255—258. 


‘ But the principle of life—that is to say, Mind, is not dissoluble by 
any other principle ; nor can it give way before any intensity of a 
merely material energy ; and although doubtless dependent upon the 
pleasure of the Creator, and immortal only by his will who sustains 
that which he has produced ; yet it must be thoroughly independent of 
all coexistent and inferior forces or powers. We may at once be sure, 
on the one hand, that if life will endure only so Jong as He shall please 
who is the giver of life ; and on the other, that it is a principle standing 
beyond the reach of all other forces, and inherently superior to every 
other. Let then the material earth vanish, silent and unnoticed asa 
dream; or let it melt with fervent heat, and pass away, as in a painful 
struggle and convulsion, with a ‘* great noise ;”’ in either case, all minds, 
rational and moral, shall emerge from the mighty ruin, and float clear 
and untouched above the terrors and the tempest of nature’s dying day. 
Mind shall shake itself of the corruptible and dissoluble elements, and 
shall put on incorruption : it shall lay down the dishonor of its union 
with the inert masses of the material world, and put on the glory of a 
purely active and uncompounded corporeity ; it shall take leave of 
death, and be clothed with immortality. 

It is nothing else but an anticipation of this rising of the mind over 
the level of matter, that is now going on within the human system. 
Mind, in its first stage of combination with matter, exercises only the 
lowest of its faculties, and is long little more than merely passive ; but 
it gains every day upon the conditions of animal life, exerts more and 
more of its inherent powers, mechanical and rational ; and at length, 
not only governs, in a spontaneous manner, its immediate body, but so 
diverts and controls the powers of the material world as to make itself, 
in a sense, master of nature, and to serve itself of her laws. The arts 
of life are precisely so many conquests of mind, and so many instances 
of the yielding of matter to the pleasure of mind. Again, by its powers 
of abstraction the most abstruse relations of the material world are mas- 
tered and reduced toa practical and most important subserviency. Then, 
by the aid of these same relations, the vastness of the material universe 
is so far grasped, by our methods of reasoning, as to yield itself in de- 
gree to our conceptions, and to come within the range of our calcula- 
tions. Man, although not yet lord of the visible universe as an adult, 
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is lord of it as an heir; and exercises an authority becoming the mi- 
nority of one for whom vast possessions are inreserve. This is not the 
language of empty pretensions : modern science and art make good, in 
detail, all that is here affirmed at large. 

But as we go deeper and deeper into the recesses of our nature, and 
duly consider the dignity and the power of the moral life, and the vast 
compass of the affections, we shall feel, in far greater force, the truth— 
a truth of unbounded import, that the most excellent forms of matter 
are as nothing in comparison Ww: ‘th the worth and destinies of the spirit. 
The affections of the spirit, and their power of intimate communion 
with the Infinite Spirit, not only raise the mind immeasurably above the 
level of the visible world, and carry it clear of the fate of that world ; 
but raise it even above the range of the merely intellectual faculties, 
so that a state may be conceived of far better and higher than that of 
the highest exercise of reason. 

In truth, what is it that leads us to attach the value we do attach to 
intellectual labor and achievement ?—not the mere practical result of 
those engagements ; nor the mere labor, in itself considered ; but the 
EMOTION, the sentiment, and the moral power, connected with it, and 
by which it is prompted, animated, and rewarded. Within the entire 
circle of our intellectual constitution we value nothing but emotion ;— 
it is not the powers, or the exercise of the powers, but the fruit of those 
powers, in so much feeling, of a lofty kind, as they will yield. Now 
that toward which we are constantly tending, as our goal,—that which 
we rest in when attained, as sufficient,—it is that w hich shall be ulti- 
mate, and shall survive whatever has been mediate, or contributory. or 
accessary. Every thing short of the affections of the soul is a means 
to an end, and must have its season: it is temporary ; but the affec- 
tions of the soul are the end of all, and they are eternal. Let the uni- 
verse perish or be changed,—the soul shall live.’ pp. 242—245. 








Arr. IX.—Tue Prorer STANDARD AND Arm or Prery. 


Tne importance of a high standard of piety, can hardly be 
overrated. ‘This standard too should ever be rising. The bible 
does not address men as already perfect. No perfection is found 
on earth. It belongs only to heaven, or some other world than 
ours. ‘The term perfection, however, may have various significa- 
tions. As applied to intelligent, moral beings, it may perhaps, 
be used with reference to three states very different; viz. abso- 
lute, or infinite perfection, beyond which there can be nothing 
better; that of sinless beings, yet inferior to the Infinite; and 
lastly, that state ttself of being, which, as a condition, is best 
adapted to secure the true end of existence in free moral agents. 
In the first sense, perfection belongs only to the Infinite God. In 
the second, to all beings without sin. And in the third, it may 
belong to all moral beings. No mere human being can appropri- 
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ate to himself the term, except in the last sense. Towards the 
second, he may constantly approximate, and will then, also, ap- 
proach nearer the state of infinite, absolute perfection, though this 
he can never reach. 

To strive for holiness, in the sense of freedom from all sin, is 
man’s duty. ‘This is the potnt of duty enjoined by the apostle 
in the words, ** Perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” He does 
not encourage us to believe, that we shall ever arrive at the point 
beyond which we cannot still advance. But he does teach, that 
we may approach nearer and nearer thereto, and are solemnly 
bound so to do. 

We propose now to offer a few suggestions on the practicability 
of all christians attaining an elevated standard of piety, and the 
possibility und obligation of a uniform approximation towards 
complete excellence. 

Why should it be thought impracticable for all to attain to ex- 
alted piety ? Yet the views entertained by most christians do not 
seem in accordance with this sentiment. True, a/l may not have 
the opportunity of acting equally prominent parts, in extending an 
influence equally broad, and controlling alike, the destinies of 
large portions of the human family. The intellect, and condition 
in life, will doubtless, not a little, modify such influences. Nor 
can it be denied, that the man of intellectual superiority, habits, 
and attainments, has the advantage, by the wisdom arising from 
experience and judgment, in avoiding the mistakes and errors of 
others, over those less privileged. His excuse accordingly, is 
less for feeble attainments. ‘There is no person however, of sane 
mind, but may reach to the character of purity of life and exalted 
piety. By this means, also, he might much extend bis influence. 
Purity of heart and holiness of life, are powerful instruments for 
acting on others. ‘The light, that shines from the cot of the lowly 
follower of Christ, has a power and brightness to irradiate exten- 
sive tracts around. It will often reach into regions of night far 
remote. ‘There is a power of transmission, which opens a way 
into many a dark retreat. It is not always those who have lived 
in public life, or who have enjoyed an early fame for talents, 
learning, or various accomplishments, that have shone brightest in 
the most exalted sphere of piety. ‘The names of many others are 
associated with those of Newcomb and Page. In almost every 
church, there are members of sufficient natural force of mind, and 
happy temperament, to rise, would they put forth the effort, to 
equal eminence ; and none, but might make happy attainments. 
All might identify themselves with the religious experience of 
friends, neighbors, townsmen, or perhaps, strangers far remote. 
Their names, wafted not on the winds of ambition or popular fame, 
but on the breath of prayer and heavenly love, might reach beyond 
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the narrow limits of their acquaintance, and a bright halo of heav- 
enly light may appear, encircling each pale, emaciated form, as it 
descends into the grave. It is not owing to the peculiar destiny 
of individuals, that some distinguish themselves for usefulness, 
while others have no memorial of deeds of love or wisdom done 
for man. It is not, that one is privileged to do good, or designated 
by heaven to fill a place of celebrity in excellence, or move in a dis- 
tinguished sphere of beneficence, without that individual exertion, 
and self consecration to the cause of God and man, which might 
raise others to the same distinction, that Azs name is so resplend- 
ent, while that of another man never breaks out from its obscurity. 
Circumstances, no doubt, have something to do with the result. 
But love to God and man, with an entire consecration to the work 
of doing good, more than any thing, raises men to notice in the 
sphere of usefulness. Neither a fertile soil, nor the sunshine, 
dews or rains of heaven, will load the earth with rich and pre- 
cious fruit, without the aid of constant and careful tillage. Cul- 
tivate the seeds of piety in the heart, and, watered by grace and 
warmed by heavenly love, they will spring up and yield large and 
abundant fruit. Multitudes might thus rise and shine, as stars, in 
the firmament forever and ever. 

We turn now to the other point proposed for consideration,— 
the possibility and obligation of uniform progress in christian 
excellence. 

It isa great and dangerous mistake to imagine, that religion is 
enjoyed at no time as in the first periods of the new life. Sucha 
view makes it to consist in passive exercises, and not in free, mo- 
ral action; something enjoyed, not existing, as a principle of ac- 
tion, and matured only by a course of right and vigorous effort. 
The christian principle is not something received into a vessel, 
first perfectly cleansed for its reception, and for a time, to retain 
it unmixed with any impurities. It is more like an ingredient 
brought in among all manner of impurities, by degrees, to pre- 
cipitate or expel them. 

The young convert, who imagines, that he has nearly as much 
religion as he may ever enjoy, has very inadequate conceptions of 
its nature. It is then but the blade, without fruit, or strength to 
endure a severe wind, brittle, and easily snapped before the blast. 
At first, we watch it as closely and anxiously as we do the totter- 
ing infant, till it shall have acquired age and strength. The more 
confident it seems in its own powers, the more are our fears for 
its safety awakened. ‘The young convert has but entered upon 
the race. Strange, were he, at once, to claim its honors or appear 
gaily dressed in the laurels, gathered only at the close. ‘ On- 
ward,” is the motto. As surely may he make progress in his 
Vor. VIII. 84 
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whole course, as the young learner in science may perceive his 
faculties expanding, his mind opening and maturing. 

The knowledge or skill acquired to day, in any art, may be 
brought in to the aid of the learner to-morrow to facilitate his 
work, to enable him to avoid mistakes in forming his plans, and 
in calculating effects and results. His whole experience, even 
the errors of yesterday, are available in the labors of to-day. 
High excellence in any thing, is not attained at once. The skill 
acquired only by long experience, is wanting to all who have just 
started in any pursuit. So the christian lacks, at first, the know- 
ledge only gained by the trials and temptations of a longer life. 
After years of faithful service, he finds admonitions at every step. 
These have been clustering along his path at every step of his 
progress, uttering their warnings, reading their instructive lessons, 
pointing to the right way, till at the end of his journey, if a dili- 
gent learner, he has in a good degree, acquired the measure of the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ. 

Thus may any one uniformly arrive at a better knowledge of 
his duty, and be enabled wisely and correctly to perform it. He, 
who has passed through the scenes of one revival, if a faithful stu- 
dent, is better prepared to do good in another. He, who has once 
fallen back after the revival, knows better, another time, how to 
meet and resist temptation. All, who will thus diligently improve 
their opportunity, may hope to attain to excellence in piety. 
There is hardly a limit to the progress they may make ; certainly 
no place at which to stop, as if the summit had been gained, 
whence, ata view, may be taken in the whole wide range of beau- 
ties and objects, which the christian can ever expect to behold. 
The light will shine brighter and brighter to the perfect day. 

Not “only individuals, but the church of every age, may make 
advances upon the preceding. She, too, has the. advantage of 
all the errors and faults, of all the improvements, and the entire 
experience of other times. If, then, the arts and sciences are 
perfected from age to age, if improvements are introduced into 
whatever else is human, why not into our religious experience, 
which partakes of human imperfections. In every thing the sum- 
mit of excellence is attained by little and little. Very. seldom is 
a long stride made at once. Plans and enterprises of christian be- 
nevolence are generally matured in another manner. Here, real ad- 
vances are by slow degrees. Reflection, painful study, and un- 
tiring industry, are necessary. By the very constitution of our 
being, they are made the condition of improvement. If it is at- 
tempted by a violent impulse to urge forward, at once, through 
a long tract in its ascendency, the glorious sphere of improve- 
ment; it usually rolls back again to a point, perhaps, behind that 
from which it had been so precipitately forced. Then a new and te- 
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dious struggle ensues, before it can move forward again in its path. 
Plans of reform and benevolent enterprises, are generally at the 
outset very imperfectly formed and prosecuted. ‘They partake of 
human frailty. But, at length, an age comes, which, with the 
experience of all the preceding, finds out the happy way to per- 
fect the scheme, and carry it successfully forward to completion. 
Or, in the same age other actors spring up, enabled by a close ob- 
servation of the errors or causes of the complete or partial failure 
of their predecessors, and by a better adaptation of means to the 
end, to carry the work to a triumphant and glorious result. The 
temperance reformation has been the work of other times than 
ours. We started with the knowledge of the failure of other pro- 
posed measures of reform. With this wisdom, we have made 
progress beyond all that have gone before us. But it is not like- 
ly, that other improvoments may not, and must not yet be intro- 
duced, before the work is completed. Let us not vainly suppose, 
that we have reached the last point of excellence. Other great 
moral and religious reforms and enterprises of this age, wait, 
doubtless, for some corrections in the principles on which they 
rest, or the manner of execution, to receive their completion. 
The work of missions, happy as the results have already been, is 
undoubtedly susceptible of improvement. These are yearly made. 
It is matter of rejoicing and hope, that our Boards of Missions 
are composed of men so competent and industrious to detect mis- 
takes, and learn the different bearings of measures, ready ever to 
improve upon the past. In new undertakings, it is usually inevit- 
able, that errors will occur. Were the work begun later, the same 
experience of efforts rendered unsuccessful by mistakes, by im- 
perfect calculations, by short-sighted human forecast, would be 
wanting 3; and an after age then commencing the work anew, 
would be nearly certain to fall into the same errors. It is con- 
soling to reflect, that in this sense, an age, which by its wrong 
principles or management in conducting reforms, may seem to re- 
tard the work, or even put it back, is yet really setting it forward. 
The next generation warned to avoid the same dangerous gulf, 
can with better success pursue the enterprise. Such a view ta- 
ken of the benevolent schemes of this age, supports the sinking 
mind, when, as the gathering clouds are surveyed, which hang 
over them, from their attendant imperfections, the spirit of the 
philanthropist and christian begin to fail. The Reformation was 
not the work of one mind or age. Improvements have been made 
upon the great work of Luther; and greater might have been but 
for an unenlightened attachment to the labors, as if perfect, of that 
reformer. The completion of moral and religious reforms, is fre- 
quently retarded by the appeal made to their authors, or some 
other men or age, as affording a perfect pattern. ‘Thus the prim- 
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ttive age of the church is often spoken of as almost a perfect age. 
True, apostolic example and precept shone upon that from a dis- 
tance less remote. Yet upon us, the same sun shines from a point 
nearer the zenith, translated indeed to the high heavens, but 

gathering brightness through the whole way of its transmission, 
from the innumerable lesser lights intervening. We have the 
means of hecoming more perfect christians than the primitive 
church enjoyed. This age might furnish examples of more emi- 
nent piety, and successful religious enterprise, thaa any previous 
one. Our churches ought to set forth examples of piety surpass- 
ing the distinguished saints of patriarchal and primitive days; or 
the Baxters, Bunyans, Whitefields, Edwards and Davies, of a 
nearer age. The light of those days shines down upon us. The 
church of our time has the accumulated experience of all the past. 
The dealings of God with his people, the sure consequences of re- 
volt, of backsliding, of worldliness, and other sins, ave all before 
us, Set up as so many guide-marks on our way. We have the 
progress and success of all former revivals to beam on our path 
through all similar seasons. The cons sequences of falling away, 
or settling into apathy, after such a precious opportunity, are all 
our inheritance. 

Let us, then, imitate the virtues and avoid the mistakes of oth- 
ers less enlightened, nor appeal to their memory for examples to 
justify us in wrong measures, in a harsh censorious spirit, reckless 
or revolutionary schemes, or a timid slothfulness. But let us 
press onward in the broad path of improvement, which opens to a 
more perfect period,—the millennial day. ‘That day is doubtless to 
be introduced by degrees, by progress more rapid indeed than that 
of past time, but still by legitimate improvement thereupon. It 
is only by a careful and weli-improved employment of all our op- 
portunities, that the grace of God will be made efficacious, to se- 
cure higher attainments, and the more perfect life of a christian. 
We are most appropriately exhorted to go on “ perfecting holiness.” 
The obligation is weighty. We cannot be excused for ne glecting 
to improve our privileges. Our punishinent for such a misim- 
provement must be more deplorable than that of Capernaum or 
Bethsaida. ‘They knew not what we know. On them the dews 
and rains of heaven had not so largely descended. Had a neigh- 
bor after recovery froma dangerous disease, one but little un- 
derstood, suffered a relapse by some mismanagement; or had 
he failed in business for want of experience, or for want of proper 
knowledge become obnoxious to punishment, by the laws of the 
community, and had we the benefit of his experience in these 
several particulars, must we not be proportionably inexcusable not 
to avoid the same evils? Or had we alli the advantages of one 
who had risen to eminence in his profession or trade, and besides, 
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had the benefit of his instructions and example, what reason could 
We assign not to distinguish ourselves even more ? 

Shall we not, then, take warning and other lessons from the 
past, to rise to more eminence in piety, and to go on towards per- 
fection? By a faithful use of the means, the grace of God, we 
may be assured, will complete the work, and we may hold a high 
place for usefulness and holy living. The voice of the Savior is 
come down to us, and we may not turn away from it. Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
my disciples.” ‘Increase, O Lord, our faith.” 





Art. X.——Misce.tuangeous Norices. 


The Young Man's Closet Library. By Rev. Rornert Puirir, of Maberly 
Chapel, with an introduc tory essay by Rev. Arsertr Barnes. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1836. 


Our readers are already acquainted with our estimate of Robert 
Philip as a practical writer.* A perusal of his subsequent works 
have confirmed us in the opinion heretofore expressed. ‘The sane 
deep-toned piety, the same graceful ease and delightful familiarity 
of manner, the same correct and chastened sentiments which ren- 
dered his Manly Piety and Guide to the Thoughtful so attractive, 
have also given a just popularity with the christian public to the 
numerous little volumes which, under the names of Guides, the 
Marthas, and Marys, and Love of the Spirit, have proceeded from 
his pen. His character, to judge from his writings,—and we have 
heard that such is the case,-—must be one of much loveliness ; he 
seems to us like one with whom we have been long acquainted, 
and with whom we could sit down in familiar converse, and un- 
burden to him our difficulties, with the full assurance of meeting 
his sympathy and counsel, and finding him ever ready to afford us 
his aid, and do us all the good in his power. We rejoice there- 
fore, that his works are re- publishing i in a more permanent form, 

of which this volume, composed of Manly Piety ,— in its principles, 
its spirit and realizations,—and labelled the Young Man’s Closet 
Library, isa fair specimen. Could we believe, that it might find 
its way into the study or closet of every young man in our country, 
could we hope, that it would actually be attentively and candidly 
perused by all our youth, we should augur much as to its influence 
in forining their characters to high and manly purposes of action. 
As it is we cannot but hope, that it will be read by many with profit. 
We most cordially commend the enterprise of re-publication in such 


* See Quarterly Christian Spectator, Vol. VI. pp. 73, 267. 
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a form, and trust that the other writings of this excellent author 
will be given us in the same useful and tasteful mode. The intro- 
ductory remarks of the Rev. Albert Barnes, though concise in 
compass, add considerably to the interest and value of the pre- 
sent edition. 


A Few Thoughts by a Member of the Bar. Columbus, Ohio. 1836. 


Mempers of the bar, we fear, do not generally think much on 
the subject of religion. As yet even the pious part of the profes- 
sion have done little compared with what they might do as wri- 
ters in favor of evangelical religion. Here and there, indeed, 
there is one who ventures to step out and utter a word in defense 
of the Savior and his cause,—but the numbers of such, are, alas! 
too few. ‘The opportunities which they possess of influencing 
a class of persons from an access to whom the preacher of the 
gospel is almost entirely excluded, renders their obligation great to 
exercise it for the advancement of true piety. We fear, that they 
do not yet fully realize their position in this respect in the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. We always hail with peculiar delight any 
production from such a source, whose tendency is to promote the 
cause of experimental religion, and we are thankful for even a 
“ few thoughts,’ when they breathe the spirit which characteri- 
zes this little unpretending volume. It may be described in a few 
words as a brief outline of what the christian religion is,;—its evi- 
dence and reasonableness,—vindicating the faith of the believer 
in Christ, and his glorious gospel. ‘The following short extract 
of a letter from a brother member of the bar to himself, is given 
by the author as a reason for the work. ‘ You, too, it seems, 
have joined the church! What does this mean? I have been 
inclined to think, that men of business could find better employ- 
ment. Give me your honest thoughts on the subject.” The 
style of the work is neat and perspicuous, the illustrations happy, 
and the reasoning conclusive. ‘The statement of the doctrines of 
grace is decided, and in the compass of a few pages the great 
leading facts relative to the introduction and progress of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, are given with clearness and strength. The 
conclusion is in these words: “ Say not, then, that there is any 
want of evidence or want of ability. ‘If any man will do my 
will he shall know my doctrine.’ No earnest, humble inquirer 
ever yet failed in the search. If you will believe with the heart 
what the mind knows to be true, and will faithfully act after the 
convictions of conscience,—if you will unite the affections and 
the will with all the faculties of the mind in doing what you know 
to be right,—the way of truth will be open broad before you, and 
you will find, that all her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
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her paths are peace.”” We only add our earnest prayer, that the 
author’s appeal may not be in vain, but that his work may be 
read, and its principles adopted by many in the profession to which 
he belongs. 


Letters on the Difficulties of Religion. By Catuarine E. Bercuer. Hartford: 
Belknap & Hammersly. 1886 

WE had hoped before this to have been able to offer our readers 
a somewhat extended notice of this work, and we do not alto- 
gether relinquish this idea. In the meantime, however, we take 
occasion to say, that it is a volume well worthy of attentive pe- 
rusal. The author has a vigorous mind, and understands how to 
express herself. The subjects are discussed in an interesting 
manner,—the vindication of revealed religion is triumphant, and 
the spirit in which it is done is deserving of all praise. Princi- 
ples of sound common-sense characterize the method of the ar- 
gument, and even those who are not willing to admit all her con- 
clusions, will not, we think, say, that she is unfair in her statements, 
or wanting in ingenuity in her mode of meeting the difficulties 
which she aims to remove. ‘The first portion of the work is ad- 
dressed to an atheist of the Robert Owen and Fanny Wright 
school,—the next to a deist,—another to the Unitarian, and is partly 
in answer to his objections against evangelical religion, revivals, etc. 
The topics which fall under discussion are somewhat numerous, 
but they are ably treated, and the superiority of the gospel scheme 
over all the philosophy of men is most decisively evinced. In her 
preface she has laid down some excellent rules as to religious con- 
troversy, and her own work affords a good practical illustration of 
the same. ‘There are many minds which such a work is calcula- 
ted to relieve, and though atheists and other infidels doubtless, are 
in general too little within the reach of argument and appeal, to 
hope that many of them will be led to renounce their delusions ané 
dreams of sin, yet the humble believer may be confirmed in his 
faith, and furnished with armor wherewith to ward off the fiery 
darts of the advesaries of his soul. We are grateful for all the 
efforts which are judiciously made to oppose the tide of popular 
infidelity, that is swelling and threatening to deluge our land. 
Such, we believe, is the well meant endeavor of this volume, and 
we wish it all success. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received for publication a letter signed by Jacob Ide 
and E. Smalley, a committee ‘‘ by appointment and in behalf of 
Mendon Association ;”’ in which they reiterate the assurances of 
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Mr. Smalley’s former letters respecting their views of doctrine, 
and our alleged misrepresentations of them. We have carefully 
read it and, as it furnishes no new points of argument, have con- 
cluded to decline its publication. We are reluctant to prolong a 
controversy with our brethren, since were we to publish their ex- 
tended letter we should feel obliged to accompany it with remarks 
of our own. ‘The amount of difference between us, so far as we 
can see, is this. ‘They mean by divine efficiency, God’s will that 
a thing shall take place, and in this sense contend, that all human 
volitions are the product of divine efficiency ; yet that man as a 
moral agent, has “ the intrinsic power to be really and truly the 
author of his own moral actions.”” We cannot feel, that such is 
the authorized use of the word efficiency ; but if they choose so 
to use and understand it, our dispute is only about words, and as 
such we do not wish to continue it. From their letter we learn 
and confess our incorrectness,—as to the supposition that Mr. 
Smalley’s last letter was not an official one: though we cannot 
feel,—since no mention was made of any meeting, and we were 
left to infer the fact from Mr. Smalley’s subscribing himself scribe 
of Mendon Association,—that the error was an unnatural one. We 
have not sought to disparage their reputation or usefulness, and we 
are happy to find, that no greater difference of opinion exists be- 
tween us, and that (understood as they interpret it) their language 
does not,—though its interpretation according to what we consider 
the common authorized usage of Janguage does,—warrant a 
classification of them with * fatalists ;”’ and with this understanding 
of the matter we cheerfully ‘ confess our mistake.” Should they 
prefer to publish their letter to us in some other way, we bave not 
the slightest objection to their doing so. We trust, that nothing 
further will be deemed necessary on our part. Here we take our 
leave of this subject, with the sincere desire, that the cause of 
truth may be advanced by what has passed between us, and that 
brethren so harmonizing in feeling as to the great doctrines of the 
gospel, and having a common aim, may not be divided from each 
other by a merely different use of language. 














